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PREFACE. 


THOUGH  we  have  placed  an  extract  from  a  well- 
known  work  on  Egypt  of  the  highest  authority  on 
our  title  page,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  we  have 
taken  it  as  the  text  or  starting-post  of  the  case  we 
have  essayed  to  make  in  favour  of  Herodotus ;  or 
that  wre  consider  it  as  endorsing  our  argument,  for 
that  is  deduced  partly  from  Herodotus,  partly  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  partly  from 
the  Koran,  partly  from  the  ancient  monuments, 
partly  from  data  found  in  and  near  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  partly  from  facts  found  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  some  found  even 
in  America. 

The  author  of  that  passage  was  not  presented 
with  a  copy  of  any  part  of  our  essay,  which  has 
been  composed  for  the  exclusive  consideration  of 
men,  who  as  doctors  of  medicine,  law,  philosophy, 
and  divinity,  may  be  considered  a  jury,  who  are 
invited  individually,  or  in  groups,  to  pass  their 
judgments  or  verdicts  of  proven  or  not  proven,  on 
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the  case  here  made  in  defence  of  Herodotus,  or 
they  may  try  to  correct,  or  controvert  it  altogether. 
Our  only  object  has  been  to  eliminate  historical 
truth,  and  nothing  else,  by  applying  the  spirit  of 
modern  philosophical  research  to  a  narrative  which 
has  been  set  down  by  certain  modern  and  ancient 
critics  as  traditional  nursery  nonsense,  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  morbid  imaginations  of  story- 
tellers in  all  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  old  world. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  temper  and  direct  our 
"  inductive  archaeology"  with  the  "  philosophic 
spirit,"  and  "the  life  and  energy  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  and  prove  experimentally  that  it  "is  a 
very  different  pursuit  from  the  Archaeology  of  our 
forefathers,"  and  that  it  "has  (had  in  this  little 
book)  as  little  relation  to  their  antiquarianism  (and 
criticism)  as  modern  Chemistry  and  Astronomy 
have  (had)  to  their  former  prototypes — Alchemy 
and  Astrology." 

If  we  have  done  this,  we  hope  we  have  herein 
realized  Dr.  Simpson's  idea  of  modern  "inductive 
archaeology,"  as  he  has  explained  it  in  his  annual 
address  (1861)  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  page  7.  We  also  profess  to  have  done 
it  by  the  adoption  and  application  of  a  theory  to 
the  facts  of  our  case,  which  theory  Dr.  Simpson 
has  himself  supplied,  though  he  has  not  applied  it 
or  tested  its  capabilities  to  the  case  he  brings  for- 
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ward,  nor  has  he  explained  where  he  got  the 
theory,  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  thank  the  person 
who  first  propounded  it. 
.  The  theory  is  more  general  or  less  specific  than 
ours.  We  find  it  in  Dr.  Simpson's  address  on 
" Archaeology,"  page  25,  not  very  distinctly  stated 
to  be  sure,  but  sufficiently  clear  to  be  recognized 
by  a  careful  reader.  We  quote  his  words,  which 
we  arrange  under  distinct  heads,  for  the  purpose 
of  specific  examination,  &c.  They  will  read  as 
follows  : — 

1.  "  We  know  that  in  lona,  ten  or  twelve  centu- 
ries ago,  Greek  was  written. 

2.  "  Though  we  do  not  know  if  the  lona  library 
possessed  what  Queen  Mary  had  among  the  six- 
teen Greek  volumes  in  her  library — a  copy  of  He- 
rodotus. 

3.  "  But  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  ascertain 
if  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  Ehampsinitus, 
and  the  robbery  of  the  royal  treasury  by  that 
'  Shifty  Lad/  'The  Master  Thief  (see  Dassent's 
Norse  Tales,  and  Campbell's  Popular  Tales  of  the 
West  Highlands),  was  in  vogue  as  a  popular  tale 
among  the  Scottish  Gaels  or  Britons  in  the  oldest 
times  ? 

4.  "  The  tale  (of  Rhampsinitus' s  treasury)  is  pre- 
valent in  different  guises,  from  India  to  Scotland, 
and  Scandinavia,  among  the  Aryans,  or  alleged 
descendants  of  Japhet. 
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5.  "  Herodotus  heard  it  about  twenty-three  cen- 
turies ago  in  Egypt. 

6.  "And,  consequently  (according,  at  least,  to 

some  high  philologists),  AMONG  THE  ALLEGED  DE- 
SCENDANTS OF  Shem  (ivhom  toe  are  forced  to  infer 
ivere  half-blooded  Hebrews,  then  living  in  and  near 
Heliopolis). 

7.  "And  could  any  Scottish  Turanians,  as  alleged 
descendants  of  Ham,  in  the  {ideal)  deputation  (of 
the  souls)  of  '  ancient  Britons  and  Caledonians, 
Picts,  Celts,  and  Scots,  and  perhaps  Scottish  Tu- 
ranians' (see  page  16),  sent  expressly  from  Tar- 
tarus, to  a  'short  sederunt'  with  the  ' fellows' 
of  the  '  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland' — 
tell  lis  whether  the  (this)  tale  (of  Rhampsinitus) 
was  also(?)  a  favorite  with  them  and  their  fore- 
fathers. 

8.  "  For  if  so,  then,  in  consonance  with  the  usual 
reasoning  on  this  (story  found  in  the  works  of  cer- 
tain modern  writers)  and  other  popular  tales  (like 
it,  in  some  ioay  or  other ^  more  or  less  as  the  '  Shifty 
Lad'  and  'Master  Thief^'  actually  named),  the  (this) 
story  (of  Rhampsinitus)  must  have  been  known  in 
the  Ark  itself,  as  the  sons  of  Noah  separated  soon 
after  leaving  it. 

9.  "  Andy  et  all*  their  descendants  were  acquainted 

*  The  word  "  all"  in  this  place  is  too  strong ;  for  there  is  no  proof, 
that  we  know  of,  that  this  story  was  found  anywhere  beyond  the 
limits  of  Hebrew  dispersion  and  Greek  intercourse. 
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with  this  legend,"  (of  Bharnpsinitus,  or  rather  with 
legends  which  had  more  or  less  similitude  to  parts  of 
it) 

10.  "  But  have  these  and  other  such  simple  tales* 
not  originated  in  many  different  places  (?),  and 
among  many  different  people  (?),  (and)  at  different 
times  (?)  ; 

11.  "  And  have  they  (i.  e.  the  stories  of  Ehamp- 
sinitus, Shifti/  Lad,  fyc.)  not  an  appearance  of  si- 
milarity, f  merely  because,  in  the  course  of  their 
development,  the  earliest  products  of  the  human 
fancy, %  as  well  as  of  the  human  hand,  are  always 
more  or  less  similar  under  similar  circumstances  ?" 

But  this  question  does  not  apply  to  the  story  of 
Khampsinitus  at  all  ;  for  it  is  a  most  complicated 
narrative  when  fully  developed  and  understood, 
and  belongs  to  a  peculiar  and  artificial  state  of 
society,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  evi- 

*  The  story  of  Ehampsinitus  is  not  a  simple  tale,  and  should  not 
be  confounded  with  such  tales  as  the  Shifty  Lad,  &c,  as  will  appear 
hereafter. 

f  In  some  cases  the  similarity  is  real,  the  later  story  being  a  modi- 
fied copy  of  an  older  form,  which  traces  back  to  the  story  of  Ehamp- 
sinitus, but  not  beyond  it,  because  it  was  the  parent  "  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well." 

X  We  want  examples  to  explain  the  word  "  fancy."  We  judge 
of  the  "fancy"  of  extinct  peoples  and  modern  savages,  by  their  han- 
dicrafts 5  so  there  is  really  no  real  difference  between  the  terms 
M  fancy"  and  "  human  hand"  to  found  an  argument  on. 
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dences  which  relate  to  the  reign  of  a  certain  King, 
of  the  XVIIIth  Egyptian  dynasty,  who  was  reign- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Moses  ;  and  not  to 
simple,  undeveloped  society,  as  it  existed  amongst 
the  savage  tribes  of  Ancient  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
and  as  we  find  it  in  modern  Africa  and  America, 
amongst  the  aboriginal  savages. 

We  have  cast  Dr.  Simpson's  statements  under 
eleven  "  counts,"  that  the  case  he  makes  against 
the  reality  of  the  story  of  Rhampsinitus  may  dis- 
tinctly appear  to  our  readers. 

We  deny  his  argument  altogether,  and  disprove 
it,  by  accepting  and  applying  to  it  his  theory — that 
the  story  of  Rhampsinitus,  when  told  to  Herodotus, 
in  Lower  Egypt,  about  B.  C.  460,  was  a  Semitic 
TALE  ;  and  not  a  fiction,  but  a  Hebrew  historical 
narrative  of  a  certain  date,  applicable  to  a  certain 
place,  and  certain  people  who  were  Jews  {and  con- 
sequently descendents  of  Shem),  and  Egyptians  ;  and 
that  its  differences,  in  whole  or  part,  and  more  or  less 
altered  to  fit  new  localities  and  circumstances,  were 
due,  not  to  the  fact  that  the  story  was  known  to 
Noah  and  his  sons  in  the  Ark  on  the  one  hand,  or 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  one  of  a  large  class 
of  simple  tales  which  have  sprung  up  (like  fungi 
and  unknown  plants)  spontaneously  in  many  dif- 
ferent places,  and  among  many  different  peoples, 
and  at  many  different  times. 
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Our  case,  deduced  from  Dr.  Simpson's  theory 
of  its  being  a  Semitic  (i.  e.)  Hebrew  tale,  saves,  or 
avoids  the  real  or  apparent  absurdities  of  either  or 
both  Dr.  Simpson's  conclusions,  by  proving  it  to 
be  a  real  narrative  of  facts  of  a  certain  date,  ante- 
cedent to  the  first  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt, 
and  diffused  by  them  and  others  over  all  those 
countries  in  which  they  were  themselves  diffused, 
or  their  traditions,  through  the  medium  of  Greek 
intelligence  and  learning,  acting  more  particularly 
on  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  Hebrew  and 
half-Hebrew  population  of  lower  Egypt,  whose 
traditions,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  were  picked 
up  by  Herodotus  and  other  Greeks,  who,  before 
and  after  his  time,  visited  Heliopolis,  and  other 
localities  in  lower  Egypt. 

Our  case,  as  depending  on  theory,  developes  itself 
like  any  philosophical  inquiry  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  modern  "  inductive"  philosophy.  It 
anticipates  facts,  and  leads  to  their  recognition  or 
discovery,  while  it  embraces  and  places  or  arranges 
all  known  facts  as  causes  and  consequences.  It  is 
to  "archaeology,"  history,  or  biography,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  the  same  as  the  systems  of  modern  facts  are 
to  "  chemistry  and  modern  astronomy."  Our  case 
is  the  generalization  of  all  the  facts  we  have  been 
able  to  find  within  and  without  Herodotus's  narra- 
tive of  the   story   of  Ehampsinitus,  which   either 
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seem  to  us  to  belong  to  it,  to  its  place,  to  its  time, 
and  to  the  people  or  actors  who  took  a  part  in  it. 
Hence  we  infer  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  also 
the  correctness  of  the  theory,  which  Dr.  Simpson 
has  given  us,  while  we  utterly  repudiate  and  deny 
the  inferences  he  draws  for  himself  and  others,  as 
to  the  excessive  antiquity  of  our  story  or  as  to  the 
non-reality  of  it,  as  a  congener  of  the  old  Irish 
story  of  Downes,  the  black  thief,  or  the  "  Shifty 
Lad,"  who  hanged  himself  by  mistake  from  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  river  Liffey  in  Dublin. 

Our  case  will  no  doubt  offend  the  prejudices  of 
some  people  whose  opinions  are  different  to  those 
we  here  contend  for ;  but  we  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  advocate  of  the  father  of  history,  whose 
cause,  in  some  smaller  matters,  we  had  previously 
defended  with  success.  Those  who  differ  from  us 
can  take  our  case  up,  and  if  they  can,  let  them 
disprove  it,  or  correct  it.  We  know  some  of  its 
shortcomings  and  defects,  but  we  also  know  that 
all  cases  like  ours,  depending  on  human  testimony, 
which  are  accepted  as  biography  and  history,  an- 
cient and  modern,  are  also  defective,  for  witnesses 
never  tell  the  whole  truth,  which  can  alone  be  ob- 
tained in  physical  science. 

Our  case  may  be  compared  with  some  modern 
narratives  of  great  swindles  and  robberies,  where 
the  parties  implicated  are  the  only  witnesses  against 
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themselves.  The  parts  of  our  story  hold  so  well 
together  and  fit  so  nicely,  no  judge  or  jury  could 
give  any  other  verdict  on  the  "  evidence"  but  the 
one,  which  several  actual  judges,  magistrates,  and 
experienced  jurors  have  ere  this  pronounced  on  it, 
and  thus  justified  us  in  making  our  case,  to  some 
extent,  public,  as  a  refutation  of  the  libel  on  the 
character  of  Herodotus,  which  is  implied  in  the 
statements  Ave  have  copied  from  Dr.  Simpson,  and 
in  the  writings  of  Bunsen,  and  a  host  of  modern 
archaeologists  and  critics,  who  have  one  and  all 
pronounced  the  story  of  Ehampsinitus  to  be  a 
"nursery"  or  " popular  tale,"  and  totally  devoid  of 
truth,  or  even  any  foundation  in  fact. 

We  have  not  been  able  by  Scotch  second-sight, 
or  modern  spiritualism,  to  realize  the  "idea"  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Simpson  in  pages  15  and  16  of  his 
essay,  by  drawing  a  deputation  of  spirits  from 
Amente  and  Shoel  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish Archaeological  Society,  but  we  have  made  an 
effort  in  our  drama  to  place  before  him  and  the 
Society  u  two  such  hours  with  the  mystics,"  in  the 
form  of  a  "  mystery  play,"  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
satisfy  all  parties,  interested  in  the  development  of 
historical  truth, — 

A.  That  Ehampsinitus  was  a  real  king  of  Egypt. 

B.  That    his    daughter  was    a  real    personage, 
the  princess  Bethia  ;   and — 
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C.  That  her  marriage  was  a  real  fact,  though 
her  husband  was  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  and — 

D.  That  the  story  preserved  by  Herodotus, 
which  he  heard  from  certain  "  descendants  of 
Shem"  in  lower  Egypt  was  a  fragment  of  real  his- 
tory, of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  as  it 
underlies  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  a  period 
slightly  antecedent  to  the  birth  of  Moses  ;  and  was 
not  one  of  those  simple  tales  (if  such  exist)  which 
have  "  originated  {spontaneously)  in  many  different 
places,  and  among  many  different  people^)  at  dif- 
ferent times,"  having  "  an  appearance  (only)  of 
similarity,  merely  because"  "  the  earliest(?)  products 
of  the  human  fancy"  "  are  always  more  or  less 
similar  under  similar  circumstances," — as  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  different  peoples,  in  different  places, 
and  different  times,  could  be  similar,  which  is  itself 
a  fundamental  absurdity,  on  which  Dr.  Simpson's 
argument,  against  the  original  reality  of  the  story  of 
Ehampsinitus,  is  based. 

The  case  we  make  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  our 
story  carries  it  back  to  Herodotus's  estimate  of  the 
time  ofMceris,  or  27  generations  before  his  visit 
to  lower  Egypt,  beyond  which  date  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  none  of  the  critics  Dr. 
Simpson  follows  can  find  a  trace  of  it  anywhere,  or 
any  fact  or  argument  which  will  make  it,  in  any 
degree,  probable  that  the  story  was  older. 
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Dr.  Simpson's  inference  that  "  the  story  must 
have  been  known  in  the  Ark  itself,"  or  that  the 
Greek  myth  of  Triphonius  was  older  than  the  date 
of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  must  be  set  aside, 
until  it  can  be  proved  that  our  case  is  deficient  or 
false.  It  satisfies  all  the  conditions  required  in  an 
argument  of  the  kind  we  have  proposed  to  con- 
sider ;  it  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  everything 
else  we  know,  for  certain,  of  the  time,  from  the 
monuments,  the  written  and  oral  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Greeks,  whose  testi- 
monies only  could  be  received,  rejecting  the  array  of 
"  ancient  Britons  and  Caledonians,  Picts,  Celts,  and 
Scots,  and  Scottish  Turanians,"  as  their  ghosts,  though 
summoned  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries of  Scotland,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Simpson, 
could  by  no  possibility  have  known  anything  what- 
ever, except  from  hearsay,  of  the  facts  which  con- 
stituted the  materials  of  our  story. 

That  some  of  these  did  learn  more  or  less  of  our 
facts,  or  fictions  and  stories  having  some  likeness 
to  more  or  less  of  them,  we  admit.  This  is  a  great 
fact  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  our  theory,  and  the 
diffusion  of  Hebrew  or  Semitic  tradition,  through 
the  dispersions  of  the  Jews,  who,  as  traders,  emi- 
grants, slaves,  and  probably  as  professors  of  the 
art  of  writing,  i.  e.  Druids,  or  secretaries  to  the 
chieftains  of  Europe,  Asia,   and  Northern  Africa, 
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would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  diffused  it ; 
though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  would  have 
also  modified  it,  so  that  its  integrity  as  a  Semitic  or 
Hebrew  tale  would  be  hid,  or  so  disfigured  that  it 
should  not  be  known,  as  such,  by  the  gentile 
people  they  were  living  amongst,  as  such  a  story 
would  naturally  have  led  people  generally  to  be 
peculiarly  circumspect  in  their  transactions  with 
the  Semitic  race,  and  Jews  in  particular. 

Looking  at  our  case  from  a  modern  philosophical 
indpoint,    our   drama    may    be    considered    as    a 
>f  diagrams,    intended  to  exhibit  the  perso- 
nalities or  identities  of  the  very  actors  who  took 
their  parts  originally  in  the  action  which  composes 
ry  ;  they,  as  it  were,  perform  the  action,  or 
parts   of  it,    over  again,   for  the  special  benefit  of 
Dr.  Simpson  and  those  who  take  a  special  interest 
in  the  f  Rhampsinitus.     His  idea  of  "  two 

such  hours  with  the  mystics"  suggested  our  mys- 
tery play,  to  illustrate  our  case  and  test  its  internal 
consistency,  as  a  fragment  of  real  history  or 
biography. 

It  stood  that  test,  while  it  expanded  or  developed 
itself  into  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  most  impor- 
tant, though  suppressed  portion  of  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  history,  for  which  we  have  to  thank 
Herodotus,  whose  character  as  the  "  father  of  his- 
tory," instead  of  a  "retailer  of  nursery  tales,"  it  is 
hoped,  is,  so  far  as  our  case  goes,  fully  established. 
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PAET  I. 

The  Prospectus  of  this  little  book — issued  so  far  back  as 
1861 — explained,  that  the  end  proposed  by  it  was  to  do 
for  the  fragment  of  the  story  of  Bhampsinitus,  found  in 
the  "Euterpe"  of  Herodotus,  Chapters  121-4,  a  some- 
what similar  labour  of  justice  to  that,  which  the  Eev.  S. 
Lysons  had  proposed  to  do,  in  "  The  Model  Merchant 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  for  the  modern  story  of  "  Whit- 
tington  and  his  Cat." 

2.  After  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  matters  of  fact  which 
composed  the  elements  of  Herodotus' s  narrative,  we 
found,  or  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  had  been 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  changed,  and  to  some  extent 
given  mythical  and  fabulous  proportions.  This  appeared 
to  be  the  case  when  they  had  been  eliminated  from  each 
other,  by  means  of  a  system  of  philosophical  analysis, 
and  contrasted  with  other  matters  of  fact  and  evidence, 
which  Herodotus  knew  nothing  about.  And,  again,  it 
became  quite  manifest  during  our  analytical  operation 
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that  Herodotus's  narrative  was  deficient;   inasmuch  a^ 

it  appeared  that,  while  some  of  hisfacts  were  exaggerated, 

and  made  more  of  than  truth  and  justice  permitted,  other 

i  re  made  less  of  than  truth  and  justice  required ; 

and  many  facts  which  belonged  to  the  original  story 

were  carefully  suppressed,  hidden,  or  kept  out  of  sight. 

\ii;t>  1  facts  we  found  st  in  our 

bearing  upon  the  positions  in  time  and  place  of 

narrative,  considering  i<  I  >rtion  of  real  his- 

y,  but  greatly  modified  by  the  operation 

law  or  rule  which  We  have  to  explain.    The 

I »]-.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and 

our  aarrative  with  certain  popular 

the  "Shifty  Lad,"  and  confound  it  with 

rabies,  and  even  quite 

of  which  are  imperfect  copies  or 

-.  of  more  or  less  of  our  narra- 

i  developments  of  the  human 

,  and  in  different  circum- 

3.  ]  is  we  have  applied  to  eliminate  and  ela- 

mentary  facts  of  Herodotus's  narrative — to 
exhibit  t  nt  quantities  of  truth,  error,  and  false- 

I  which  belong  to  each  of  them,  and  thus  fix  their 
relations  specially  to  each  other,  like  those  of  the  cogs 
of  wheels  of  different  sizes,  and  shapes,  and  pitches, 
in  a  piece  of  working  machinery,  and  their  general  rela- 
tions to  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  or  their  special  and 
general  probabilities  as  history  and  biography — are,  so 
far  as  our  limited  reading  goes,  unusual  or  unique ;  yet, 
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it  is  to  be  hoped,  strictly  fair  and  rational ;  for  our  sole 
object,  in  this  inquiry,  has  been  to  do  justice,  first  to 
Herodotus,  and  next  to  the  parties  who  constitute  the 
actors  in  this  story  of  stories  he  has  preserved. 

4.  Several  ancient  and  modern  Biblical  critics  have  de- 
clared that  little,  if  any,  real  connexion  existed  between 
the  very  ancient  Gentile,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  traditions  ; 
and  that  the  Greek  traditions  found  existing  in  Lower 
Egypt  by  Herodotus,  relating  to  that  country,  began  in 
the  time  of  Psammitichus ;  though  the  notice  he  has 
recorded  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  and  discomfiture  is 
much  older,  and  is  found  to  be  critically  consistent  with 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  same  event,  which  it  ex- 
plains, while  it  supplies  some  facts  of  importance,  to 
correct  and  amend  the  narrative  in  the  Hebrew  version. 
These  notes  in  Herodotus  help  to  identify  Saites,  or 
Sethos,  the  opposer  of  Sennacherib,  with  the  Hebrew 
prince  and  prophet  known  by  the  name  or  title  of  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amotz,  or  Amatziah,  the  last  Hycsos  ruler  of 
Lower  Egypt,  according  to  the  list  of  them  which  Jose- 
phus  attributes  to  Manetho.  This  list  of  Shepherd  rulers 
is  confirmed  by  numerous  petty  statements  of  matters  of 
fact  still  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  history,  extending 
from  the  reign  of  Saul,  the  Salatis  of  the  Egyptians, 
down  to  that  of  Amessias,  son  of  Joash,  in  whose  reign 
the  Hebrews  lost  Peli-Zion,  or  Pelu-Sion  of  Greek 
nomenclature,  and  Abaris,  or  the  older  Hebron,  on  the 
most  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  then  the  material 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  suddenly 
collapsed. 

b2 
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5.  But  the  original  of  our  story  of  Rhampsinitus  in 
Herodotus  is  older  than  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  or  of 
Sethos,  i.  e.  Isaiah,  yet  it  has  something  in  it  and  about 
it ;  and  an  apparent  allusion  to  it  in  Isaiah  makes  it  ap- 
pear probable  that  it  was  a  translation  made  by  his 
order  from  an  aged,  but  imperfect,  papyrus  Egyptian  MS. 
relating  to  that  Pharaoh  who  is  represented  speaking 
in  Exodus,  i.  8,  15,  &c,  and  who,  as  the  king  whose  edict 
Led  to  the  exposure  of  Moses,  would  have  been  of  great 
interest  to  the  Hebrews  of  all  ages,  and  especially  to  those 
who  were  then  residing  in  the  Sethroite  nome,  then  ap- 
parently under  the  government  of  Isaiah,  he  acting  as 
my  of  that  district  under  a  commission  from  the 
Ethiopian  king  or  kings  of  the  time,  who  were  then 
exercising  a  sort  of  imperial  or  autocratic  authority 
over  the  kings  of  Lower  as  well  as  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
part  of  Arabia. 

G.  Our  narrative,  when  restored  as  far  as  our  means 
permit,  is  still  imperfect,  having  those  marks  of  deficiency 
which  we  detect  in  many  extant  papyrus  MSS.,  and 
even  in  some  old  papyrus  transcripts  of  older  MSS., 
which  have  been  recently  translated.  It  has,  however, 
a  curious  peculiarity,  viz.,  an  evidently  intentional  de- 
fect, or  system  of  defects,  in  the  absence  of  names  of 
men  and  women  who  speak ;  and  the  omission,  corrup- 
tion, or  modification  of  personal  names  belonging  to 
Egyptian  mythology  ?  It  thus  hides  its  place  and  time, 
as  a  narrative  of  facts  in  the  local  history  of  Lower  Egypt ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  placed  in  time,  and  consistently  with 
Hebrew  tradition,  which  is,  according  to  modern  re- 
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search,  erroneous.  Yet,  according  to  Hebrew  ideas,  the 
happy  period  preceding  the  captivity  of  the  Hebrews  may 
be  considered  as  ending  with  our  story.  After  it  the 
Hebrews  claim  to  have  built  the  treasuries  at  Eameses 
and  Python,  and  the  pyramids,  which  the  inscriptions  dis- 
covered within  them  deny,  as  they  prove  them  to  have 
been  much  earlier  than  the  first  visit  of  Abraham  to  Lower 
Egypt — a  fragment  of  whose  very  early  personal  history 
may  exist  in  the  hieratic  manuscript  called  the  "  Story  of 
Sahena.' '  If  the  picture  of  the  captives  led  by  the  young 
prince  in  the  coat  of  many  colours,  in  the  tomb  at  Reni- 
Hassan,  of  the  time  of  Usersen  II.,  be  Joseph,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Sahena  may  have  been  Abraham,  whose  title 
will  read,  father  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Amu,  and  not 
originally  as  the  "  Father  of  Many/'  a  title  which  looks 
like  one  given  to  him  very  late  in  life.  The  story  of 
Sahena,  like  all  the  other  very  ancient  Egyptian  MSS. 
and  translations  from  them,  both  in  and  out  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  greatly  helps  out  the  tenor  and  circum- 
stantialities  of  our  story. 

7.  The  mistake  in  placing  the  date  of  our  story,  made 
by  the  guides  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  e.  c.  460,  or  so,  being 
in  conformity  with  the  claim  made  by  the  Hebrews  as  to 
their  having  afterwards  built  the  treasuries  at  Pythom 
and  Eameses,*  helps  to  make  it  probable,  not  only  that  our 

*  This  word  is  here  used  as  the  name  of  a  place,  and  as  such  it  is 
found  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  XVII Ith  dynasty ;  and  Hebrew- 
tradition  notices  it  as  the  starting  point  of  the  Mosaic  Exodus,  and  the 
place  where  the  Hebrews  first  spoiled  the  Egyptians.  It  is  not  stated 
that  this  was  done  by  the  violation  of  the  treasury  there,  but  we  are  at 
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story  was  a  Semitic  tale,  as  implied  by  Dr.  Simpson,  but 
that  it  was  a  genuine  Hebrew  legend,  or  Hebrew  to 
lation  from  an  Egyptian  manuscript,  believed  possibly  by 
Isaiah  the  prophet  to  be  truly  conformable  with  the 
Hebrew  traditions  which  we  find  in  the  books  of  Exo- 
dus, &c.j  but  Ezra,  the  priest  and  Levite,  may  not  1 

isidered  it  judicious  to  have  inserted  it  in  its  integrity, 
in  his  edition  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which 
he  may  havi  the  Royal  Persian 

Library  of  his  day,  in  which  he  may  have  been  called 
upon  to  i  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature 

■■fit  as  he  may  have  considered 
Ptolemy  may 
have  called  c  '  png 

-it  iii  the  library 

ion  of  the  th<  dsed 

Levi      5  .••'•  which,  to  ent, 

and  conduct  of  the  Hebrews  in  Lower 

d  by  the  Greek  dynasty  as  their 

that  this  was  the  mode  ;   for  the  few  ear-rings  and  trin- 
had   in    th<  ir   neighbourhood  could  not   have 
supplied  the  enormous  treai  :cordingto  their  own 

■bowing,  carrie  1  away  as  spoil— i.e.  property  taken  by  force. 

Bg  all  the  traditions  of  the  Syrian  Hebrews  re- 
lating to  the  origin  of  the  Greek  text,  we  are  forced  to  consider  it  an 
authorized  version,  made  under  the  sanction  of  some  Greek  King  of 
Alexandria,  and  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  there,  in  the  same 
way  that  its  original  may  have  been  previously  made  in  Hebrew,  and 
deposited  in  the  library  which  belonged  to  Cyrus,  who  probably  could 
read  Hebrew  written  without  vowels,  and  in  the  cuneiform  letters  found 
in  the  inscription  on  his  tomb. 
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allies  and  subjects.  These  translations,  for  the  use 
of  Theocritus  and  the  learned  Pagans  in  Alexandria, 
did  not  contain  our  story  in  its  integrity ;  and  it  looks  as 
if  care  had  been  taken  to  hide  or  mask  it,  so  far,  as  not  to 
give  the  ordinary  reader  any  chance  of  identifying  the 
"  Song  of  Songs"*  as  a  part  of  it :  or  rather  as  a  part  of 
the  version  of  it  which  may  have  been  considered  "  The 
Woman's  Tale,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  narrative  of 
which  we  have  fragments  in  the  story  preserved  by 
Herodotus,  which  has  certain  characters  about  it,  which 
prove  it  to  have  been  "  The  Man's  Tale."  The  one 
story  is  evidently  the  counterpart  of  the  other,  and  both 
necessary  to  a  full  preception  of  the  original  facts  of  a 
common  narrative,  which  should  present  both  stories 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  thus  realize  a  fragment 
or  fragments  of  real  biography,  which,  though  of  great 
historical  interest  to  the  Hebrews,  was  one,  which  they 
were  naturally  most  anxious  to  deny,  or  hide  from  the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  and  indeed  from 
all  the  rulers  who  gave  them  a  footing  in  Lower  Egypt,  or 

*  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  original  position  of  the  "  Song  of 
Songs,"  in  the  oldest  known  order  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  im- 
mediately after  the  story  of  Joseph,  at  the  end  of  Genesis.  This  is  the 
position  one  theory  gives  it,  as  the  next  oldest  book,  considering  it  to 
be  a  portion  or  portions  of  true  history.  The  end  of  Genesis  belongs 
to  the  third  king  of  the  Xllth  dynasty — our  story  to  the  fifth  king  of 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  so  called  ;  but  our  system  does  not  recognise 
the  accuracy  of  these  numbers,  as  they  do  not  agree  with  the  old 
Hebrew  and  Greek  pedigrees,  yet  they  are  consistent  with  that  system 
of  Levite  chronology  which  denies  the  integrity  of  all  the  Hebrew  pedi- 
grees.   We  adopt  the  royal  pedigree  in  St.  Matthew  as  our  only  rule# 
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who  might  in  time  become  their  tools  or  dupes  when  op- 
portunity offered. 

8.  For  the  same  reason,  modern  Hebrews  will  be 
anxious  to  hide  or  deny  our  story  ;  and  those  professing 
Christians  who  try  to  set  up  the  Hebrews  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  paragons  of  perfection  will  do  the  same  thing. 
They  will  also  be  offended  at  any  fact  being  enunciated  or 
proved  which  will  exhibit  the  working  of  that  insatiable 
love  of  gain  and  progeny  which  appears  to  be  intuitive 
in  the  Hebrew  race,  from  the  time  of  Abram  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  in  our  case  it  is  likely  that  many 
people  p  j  Hebrews  and  Christians,  will  be  vexed 
at  our  trying  to  do  the  Pharaoh  of  our  story  common 
justice,  though  we  hold  him  up  to  ridicule,  consistently 
with  Esaiah,  xix.  11,  which  we  hold  relates  to  him; 
though  Bocchonis  the  Wise,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
may  have  claimed  his  descent  and  his  real  wisdom  from 
Thothmes  III.,  whose  wisdom,  according  to  our  story, 
was,  in  its  way,  mere  monstrous  folly  and  cunning. 

9.  Neither  the  Greek,  which  is  the  older,  nor  the  He- 
brew version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  indicates  to  the 
general  reader  any  connexion  or  relation  between  the 
story  of  llhampsinitus,  the  spoliation  of  his  treasury, 
and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  the 
Hebrew  who  built  the  treasury  at  Heliopolis,  or  On. 
This  is  carefully  avoided;  but  we  find  that  such  must 
have  been  the  case  by  secondary  facts,  retained  in  the 
several  texts,  more  or  less  altered,  which  connect  the 
stories,  and  finally  mix  or  incorporate  them  so  intimately 
together,  that  the  one  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
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plement  of  the  other.  We  thus  find  the  modern,  as  well 
as  the  ancient,  animus  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  suppress- 
ing facts,  or  misrepresenting  and  exaggerating  them 
for  a  purpose.  We  continually  detect  this  in  the  trans- 
actions of  every-day  life  of  those  Hebrews,  who  have  to 
tax  their  wits  to  get  money  fast  without  bodily  labour, 
by  methods  which  the  laws  and  usages  of  society,  ancient 
and  modern,  do  not  justify. 

10.  Had  the  Hebrews  in  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Spain, 
or  Italy,  put  our  tale  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  as 
a  Hebrew  story ;  or,  had  they  admitted  its  application 
to  the  Hebrews  in  their  halcyon  days  in  Egypt,  it  would 
have  worked  most  injuriously  against  their  pecuniary  in- 
terests in  all  these  places,  and  have  helped  to  hinder  their 
being  placed  in  offices  of  trust,  as  they  were,  under  the 
governments  of  these  places.  No  doubt  Josephus — who 
was  wide  awake  to  his  own  interests,  and  those  of  his 
brother  Levites  and  Hebrews  generally — saw  this ;  and, 
either  suspecting  it,  or  knowing  that  some  Greek  or 
Egyptian  might  have  used  this  story  of  Herodotus,  or 
had  actually  used  it,  against  the  honour  and  honesty 
of  Hebrews,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  throw  doubt  and 
contempt  on  Herodotus' s  history,  evidently  in  reference 
to  some  statements  of  his  which  he  does  not  specify,  but 
which  he,  by  implication,  indicates  as  the  story  of  the  rob- 
bery of  the  treasury  of  Ehampsinitus ;  for  he  tells  us, 
the  Hebrews  had  no  great  love  of  gain  in  ancient  times, 
and  werenot  given  torobbery  or  spoiling  their  neighbours' 
goods  !  "While  in  the  case  of  Herodotus' s  notice  of  Sen- 
nacherib's retreat  he  exceptionally  brings  him  forward  as 
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a  witness,  without  noticing  the  fact,  that  the  hero  of  the 
action — the  prince-prophet,  Sethos,  who  forced  Senna- 
cherib to  retreat,  was  Isaiah,  the  enemy  of  the  Levites. 
In  the  time  of  Josephus  he  was  believed  {erroneously)  to 
have  been  sawn  in  two  by  the  Levites  of  Jerusalem,  on 
account  of  his  having  claimed  to  have  actually  seen  God 
in  a  vision,  and  to  have  lived  afterwards. 

11.  The  materials  of  our  story  have  been  picked  up  like 
the  portions  of  an  ancient  vase,  parts  of  which  have 
been  long  since  deposited  in  different  museums,  but  dis- 
covers! by  accident  to  be  counterparts  of  each  other 
by  their  general  and  Bpecial  fitness.  In  vases  the  general 
contour  and  the  edges  of  the  fragments  must  fit  so  as  to 
make  a  ]  uture,  and  the  ornaments  and 

designs  on  each  fragment  must  also  adapt  with  those  on 
the  other  fragments;  but  in  cases  where  the  fragments 
do  not  lit,  the  designs  on  them  help  to  indicate  gaps,  or 
mis*  tents,  which  the  modifier  or  restorer  of  the 

ancient  vase  has  to  supply.  Here,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
chance  of  error,  which  is  sometimes  in  proportion  to  the 
missing  parts  of  the  painted  vase ;  but  other  designs  and 
ornaments  on  other  vases  of  the  same  time  and  place 
may  help  him  out,  and  as  it  were  supply  restorations, 
and  thus  moderate  the  chances  of  his  going  wrong  and 
making  mistakes.  And  thus  it  may  be  with  our  attempt 
to  restore  the  missing  parts  of  our  story ;  but,  as  our 
restorations  are  made  from  originals,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  which  are  similar  in  kind  with  the  special  cha- 
racters of  the  circumstances  which  compose  the  extant 
parts  of  our  story,  we  hope  they  will  be  found  to  be 
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perfectly  homogeneous  with  them,  though  perfectly  apo- 
cryphal, till  further  evidence  is  obtained  to  verify  or  cor- 
rect them,  or  put  them  aside  for  the  missing  parts. 

12.  The  known,  true,  or  original  fragments,  like  those 
of  the  ancient  vase,  we  claim  to  have  put  together  in  our 
drama,  when  first  fitted  together,  exhibited  many 
deficiencies — some  great,  and  many  small — which  we 
had  to  supply  as  well  as  we  could,  to  complete  our  ideal 
vase,  and,  as  it  were,  render  it  capable  of  holding  water. 

1 3.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  action  of  the  main  parts 
of  our  story,  developed  in  our  drama  of  "  Pharaoh's 
Daughter" — cast  as  they  are,  according  to  the  most  rigid 
rules  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance  (i.  e.,  general  and 
special  probability),  adopted  by  both  ancient  and  modern 
dramatists  (European,  Asiatic,  and  African),  and  espe- 
cially by  our  own  Shakspeare — extends  over  a  few  days 
and  nights  only  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the 
plot  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  which  subtends  several 
weeks  ;  but  it  is  similar  in  the  shortness  of  its  duration, 
in  real  time,  to  the  plot  of  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  and 
other  dramas,  where  the  action  extends  over  periods  of 
less  than  a  week,  i.  e.  the  time  which  some  ancient  and 
modern  critics  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear 
the  action,  indicated  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  actually 
extended  to. 

14.  There  is  a  strong  probability  in  favour  of  the  full 
moon  of  our  March  or  April  of  the  nineteenth  year  of 
the  nominal  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  or  Eamen-k-ephir, 
having  occurred  within  the  real  time  of  the  original 
story ;  and  also  the  historical  fact  of  the  deposition  of 
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this  King's  sister  (?)  as  Queen-Begent,  Co-King,  or  Vice- 
Roy  (Hat-a-su,  &c),  and  the  exaltation  of  Maire,  or  our 
Mered,  the  hero  of  our  story,  to  this  King's  sister's  pre- 
vious position,  by  a  title  which  Greek  tradition  changed 
into  Maeris.*  He  was  considered,  it  now  appears  erro- 
neously, from  certain  monuments,  to  have  been  the  great 
civil  engineer  King  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  constructor 
of  the  lake  and  canal  known  in  Herodotus' s  time,  but 
which  canal  has  been  latterly  attributed  to  Joseph  by 
the  Arabs,  and  probably  before  them  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Christians  in  Lower  Egypt. 

15.  Our  story,  when  corrected,  and  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal proportions,  features,  and  peculiarities,  has  so  many 
similitudes  to,  and  analogies  with,  the  story  of  Joseph, 
that  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  very  same  place  (On) 
and  circumstances,  and  nearly  to  the  same  time.  They 
supply  many  similitudes  and  curious  contrasts  to  each 
other ;  and  both  of  them  are  found  to  be  essentially  Se- 
mitic or  Hebrew,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ideal 

*  The  eras  of  Mered  and  Meris  exactly  coincide  by  the  law  of 
time  deduced  from  chronological  generations  adopted  by  Herodotus, 
which  allows  just  three  generations  to  a  century.  He  states  that 
the  time  of  Meris  was  but  900  years  before  his  time,  or  b.  c.  460; 
but  900  years  is  equal  to  twenty-seven  generations;  and  if  we  count 
twenty-seven  Royal  Jewish  generations  back  from  b.  c.  460,  we 
come  exactly  to  the  time  of  the  first  Aminadab,  and  the  action  of  our 
drama,  circa  b.  c.  1360.  From  other  considerations,  the  late  Dr. 
Hincks  has  fixed  the  date  of  the  deposition  of  Hatasu  so  near  b.  c. 
1360,  which  is  only  an  approximation,  that,  in  a  chronological 
point  of  view,  there  is  no  objection  known  to  the  arguments  which 
fix  the  real  date  or  time  of  the  action  indicated  in  our  drama. 
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men  and  women  we  realize  from  the  pictures  of  Hebrew 
character  found  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  in  Genesis. 

16.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  we  consider  our  story 
as  it  now  exists  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  to  be  exactly 
as  he  got  it,  or  as  he  left  it.*  Neither  do  we  argue  that 
he  took  it  down  exactly,  word  for  word,  as  he  heard  it 
told  in  Egyptian  Greek,  or  by  Greek-speaking  guides  or 
interpreters,  who  translated  what  the  priests  and  people 
said,  or  were  supposed  by  Herodotus  to  have  said.  Al- 
lowances are  to  be  made  for  transcribers'  omissions,  ad- 
ditions, and  inaccuracies  in  the  present  text.  All  we 
argue  for  is  Herodotus' s  truthfulness  and  general  accu- 
racy in  reporting  and  recording,  probably  in  the  even- 
ing when  he  was  alone,  what  he  was  told  in  public  in 
the  daytime,  and  afterwards,  probably  on  his  return 
home,  working  up  his  notes  into  readable  shape,  when 
time  and  circumstance  allowed  him  to  do  so,  like  some 
of  our  modern  travellers,  who  have  visited  Egypt,  &c. 
A  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  Herodotus  and  Bruce 
both  favourable  and  otherwise,  arid  especially  from  both 
having  claimed  to  have  visited  places  and  persons  which 

*  Any  one  -who  carefully  reads  the  present  text  of  Herodotus  will 
detect  numerous  interpolations,  like  notes,  introduced  into  it  from 
time  to  time,  before  he,  as  it  were,  closed  his  canon  of  history.  Some 
of  these,  the  results  of  his  own  cogitations  as  a  Greek,  are  erroneous. 
Our  story  in  his  text  has  several  examples  of  this  sort  of  comment, 
which,  though  erroneous,  do  not  affect  the  integrity  of  the  story  as 
he  has  recorded  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  These  are  noticed  here- 
after, when  we  analyze  his  evidence. 
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some  deputy  or  agent  only  visited  for  them.  Thus 
it  is  clear,  from  Herodotus' s  own  words,  that  he  was 
never  south  of  the  Pyramids;  and  that  his  actual  stay  in 
Memphis  was  very  short,  if  he  were  allowed  at  all  to 
enter  that  city  by  the  Persian  garrison.  This  was  un- 
likely, as  the  Greeks  generally  may  have  been  consi- 
dered suspicious  characters  by  the  Persians  in  Egypt, 
and  probably  considered  spies, — being,  like  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  day,  considered  friendly  to  the  restoration 
of  Amyrteus  and  Egyptian  or  Edomite  nationality  in 
pt.  Heliopolis,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  appears 
to  have  been  an  open  city,  and  was  freely  visited  by 
Greel  re  and  after  Herodotus' s  time,  and  it  was 

here  chiefly  he  appears  to  have  picked  up  our  story,  &c. 
17.  Slaking  all  allowances  for  the  omissions,  errors, 
and  misrepresentations  in  the  text  of  our  story  in  Herodo- 
tus, which  on  a  of  analysis  brings  to  light,  it  is,  if 
taken  as  a  whole,  found  to  be  wonderfully  accurate; 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  or  a  complete  narrative, 
ing  it  to  be  a  Semitic  tradition  or  story  ;  for  it 
fails  her  to  explain  or  exhibit  the  Eastern  secret 
action  of  women  collectively  in  the  plot.  "No  doubt  some 
notice — very  trifling  to  be  sure — is  taken  of  the  ques- 
tionable conduct  of  the  mother  of  the  hero  of  the  story ; 
but  it  is  systematically  deficient  in  many  things,  and 
these  are  of  the  kind  which  women  would  hide  from 
men,  such  as  their  extreme  cunning,  as  well  as  the  craft, 
furor,  &c,  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  In  helping  herself 
to  a  Hebrew  husband,  Pharaoh's  daughter  cheats  or 
overreaches  herself,  her  parents,  the  hero  of  the  story, 
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his  very  cunning  mother,  and  indeed  everybody  else. 
All  this  is  the  perfection  of  African,  Asiatic,  Indian, 
and  Chinese  craft  of  women,  considered  in  opposition  or 
contrast  to  the  wisdom  of  men. 

18.  Our  case  puts  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  the  same 
physical  and  mental  class  of  women  with  Potiphar's 
wife,  when  she  attempted  to  seduce  Joseph,  and  when 
she  deceived  her  husband  by  judicious  lying  and  a  mis- 
representation of  facts.  It  also  puts  our  heroine  in  the 
same  class  with  that  of  Anpou's  wife,  when  she  had  her 
opportunity,  and,  taking  it,  endeavoured  to  seduce  her 
brother-in-law,  Batou,  as  described  in  the  ancient  dream 
story,  lately  discovered  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  of  a 
date  not  long  subsequent  to  our  estimate  of  the  era  of 
the  action  of  our  story,  which  appears  to  be  referred  to 
several  times  in  this  story,  as  well  as  the  story  of  Jo- 
seph. The  pictures  of  the  extreme  lasciviousness  of 
Egyptian  women  generally,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  of 
all  ranks,  as  well  as  the  numerous  notices  of  them  in 
the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures,  all  agree  in  giving  them  the 
same  moral  and  physical  characters,  which  are  only  in- 
tensified in  Potiphar's  wife,  in  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
aod  Anpou's  wife.  Our  heroine,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, turns  out  to  be  the  Egyptian-''  original,  from  whence 

*  There  are  other  analogies  in  the  characters,  actions,  and  sayings 
of  the  parties  in  our  drama  and  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra"  to  be 
hereafter  exhibited  ;  and  these  in  some  instances  are  so  very  like,  one 
might  suppose  that  we  had  ccpied  Shakspeare ;  but  we  had  not  read 
Shakspeare's  play  till  some  time  after  our  drama  was  printed  and 
circulated,  and  when  we  proposed  to  write  this  Introduction.     We 
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Shakspeare  has  deduced  a  large  portion  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  his  Cleopatra ;  for  Plutarch  supplied 
him  with  very  few  hints  ;  but  these,  combined  with  cri- 
ticisms and  notes  from  the  sayings  of  the  heroine  in  the 
"  Song  of  Songs,"  who  was  formerly  identified  by  many 
critics  as  the  Pharoah's  daughter,  who,  it  was  believed, 
married  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  enabled  him  to  re- 
alize an  Egyptian  female  character  for  his  queen,  nearly 
the  same  with  that,  which  we  realize  as  the  character  of 
our  heroine,  Bethia,  whom  we  identify  as  a  daughter  of 
Thothmes  III.,  who  we  hold  became  by  her  cleverness 
the  Egyptian  wife  of  the  Hebrew  man  called  Mered, 
though  his  place  name  appears  to  have  been  Selim, 
or  some  form  of  this  word. 

19.  We  say  the  characters  of  our  Bethia  and  of  Cleo- 
patra drawn  by  Shakspeare  are  nearly  the  same  :  this 
is  true,  as  they  are  both  drawn  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  same  source — the  "  Song  of  Songs.' y  But  the  hero- 
ine of  that  book  became  a  bride,  and  married  the  hero 
of  that  tale  clandestinely,  not  knowing  him  to  be  a  He- 
brew, and  married  already  to  a  Hebrew  woman.  This 
saves  her  moral  character,  as  the  usages  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives  at  the  time; 
and  even  Abraham,  the  model  of  the  Hebrews,  had  an 

then  found  that  we  were  very  much  more  Shakspearian  than  we  in- 
tended ;  for  originally  we  proposed  simply  to  conform  rigidly  to  his 
rules  of  time  and  place,  or  seeming  probability,  without  any  intention 
of  adopting  any  of  his  characters,  or  their  prototypes,  which  we  find 
we  have,  in  our  ignorance,  done,  and  that  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  our  "  Pharaoh's  Daughter." 
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Egyptian  wife.  Our  heroine  was  a  young  Egyptian 
woman,  who  had  lately  begun  high  life  in  the  reign  of 
her  father,  Thothmes  III.,  in  Heliopolis ;  while  Cleo- 
patra was,  though  only  about  forty  years  of  age,  an 
Egyptian*  wife  and  widow,  and  a  mother  of  grown 
children,  yet  still  given  to  all  the  follies  of  her  younger 
self  and  younger  prototype,  our  heroine,  and  other  an- 
cient ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in  Egypt,  to  whose  con- 
duct she  refers  in  Shakspeare's  play,  and  by  which  she 
tries  to  palliate  her  own  improprieties  as  matters  of 
course  in  the  eyes  of  Octavianus. 

20.  As  Shakspeare's  critics — at  least  so  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  them — have  in  no  case  detected  the 
fact  that  he  has  placed  a  picture  or  analogue  of  the  bride 
in  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  on  the  British  stage,  we  shall 
here  select  some  passages  from  the  play  of  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  which  may  be  compared  with  their  equiva- 
lents in  our  drama,  which,  according  to  our  theory,  de- 
velope  certain  original  sayings  and  doings  belonging  to 

*  Her  pedigree  is  Greek,  but  herself  and  her  ancestors  appear  to 
have  adopted  the  instincts  and  personal  feelings  and  fancies  of  native 
women  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  were,  according  to  Greek,  Latin,  Arab, 
and  Hebrew  authority,  gross  in  the  extreme  in  ancient  times ;  and 
some  modern  travellers  have  attributed  to  the  climate,  or  the  water 
of  the  Nile,  certain  stimulating  qualities,  which  sooner  or  later  demo- 
ralize all  European  residents,  and  make  them  forgetful  of  European 
honour  and  honesty,  decency  and  morality.  According  to  E.  Lott's 
"  Harem  Life  in  Egypt,"  recently  published,  we  have  a  living  type 
of  our  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  "  the  Princess  Nuzly,  the  beautiful,  cruel, 
and  licentious  daughter  of  Mehemet  Ali." 

C 
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the  action  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs."*  These  we  fix  upon 
Bethia,  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  married  the  Jew  called 
Mered.  It  thus  happens  that  Shakspeare  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  accused  of  acting  as  a  precursor  of  our  drama, 
and  in  another  of  copying  our  original,  though  his  play 
was  written  centuries  before  ours  was  thought  of.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  hunt  out  the  Biblical  critics 
or  commentators  Shakspeare  followed,  or  the  parties 
who  led  him  to  view  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  as  we  do. 
It  is  clear  he  adopted  the  same  opinion  that  we  have 
of  the  personal  character  of  the  bride  in  it,  though  he 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  identify  her  with 
our  Bethia,  or  the  daughter  of  llhampsinitus. 

21.  For  the  purpose  of  contrasting  Shakspeare's 
Pharaoh's  daughter  with  ours,  and  for  easy  reference, 
we  here  adopt  our  own  method  of  shaping  the  dialogue 
in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and  we  add  notes,  &c,  as 
we  proceed.  The  figures  at  the  head  of  the  quotations 
give  the  pages  whence  they  were  taken  from  Malone's 
"  Shakspeare/9  vol.  vii.,  8vo.,  London,  1790;  and  the 
figures  in  (  ),  refer  either  to  the  lines  in  our  drama, 
where  the  same  fact  or  idea  is  also  to  be  found ;  or  the 
numbered  paragraphs  in  the  Analysis  of  the  Testimony 
of  Herodotus ;  which  may  be  considered  as  an  exposition 
of  the  plot  and  circumstances  indicated  or  represented 

ie  ancient  and  modern  critics  have  endeavoured  to  hide  or 
palliate  these  particulars ;  while  others  have  boldly  and  honestly  put 
them  forward,  as  criteria  to  enable  readers  generally  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  characters  and  exact  matters  of  fact  contained  in 
the  "  Song  of  Songs." 
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in  our  drama — in  fact,  the  history,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
which  is  photographed  in  our  drama. 

22.  Our  first  extract  is  from  pp.  423  and  424  :— 

Philo  says  to  Demetrius,  another  friend  of 'Antony' }s : — 

1  "  Nay,  but  the  dotage  of  our  general  [Antony] 

2  O'erflows  the  [all?]   measure:  those  his  goodly  [godlike?] 

eyes, 
3 Now  bend,  now  turn, 

4  The  ofiice  and  devotion  of  their  view 

5  Upon  a  tawny  front :  his  captain's  [captive  ?]  heart 

6  Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 

7  The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper  [tamper  ?] 

8  And  is  become  the  bellows  and  the  fan 

9  To  cool  a  gipsy's  [an  Egyptian  woman's]  lust. 

10  Take  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  him 

11     transformed 

12  Into  a  strumpet's  fool." — 

23.  In  these  extracts  we  may  connect  lines  1,  2,  10, 
1 1,  and  12,  which  explain  the  infatuation  of  Antony  for 
Cleopatra  to  be  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
our  hero,  Mered,  exhibits  for  Bethia ;  both  men  being 
understood  to  be  severally  forgetful  of  their  allegiance 
to  their  legal  wives,  Eoman  and  Hebrew  ;  and  "  trans- 
formed''1 from  modest  husbands  into  "  strumpets'  fools," 

and  that,  more  or  less,  under  the  influences  of  wine,  and 
Egyptian  beauty,  and  local  circumstances. 

24.  The  notices  in  lines  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  of  Antony's 
eyes  bending  and  turning  on  the  strange  woman,  are 
consistent  with  the  statements  made  by  Bethia  relating 
to  Mered's  eyes,  in  lines  (1231,  1249),  where  she  appears 

c2 
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to  attribute  her  animal  desire  for  Mered  to  the  force  or 
magic  power  of  his  eyes,  leading  her  to  excuse  herself, 
as  fascinated  or  "  ravished''  by  them,  in  the  same  way 
that  Potiphar's  wife  is  said  to  have  exculpated  herself 
with  the  Egyptian  ladies,  her  friends,  when  they  saw 
Joseph,  as  explained  in  the  "  Koran,"  chap.  xii. 

25.  The  term  "  tawny  front,"  according  to  the  old- 
est authorities  extant  relating  to  Cleopatra,  did  not  ap- 
ply to  her  natural  colour  at  all ;  for,  though  horn  and 
bred  in  Egypt,  Bhe  was  not  black,  dark,  or  "tawny" 
in  her  skin,  like  some  beautiful  English,  or  Spanish,  or 
Italian  gipsy  woman  whom  Shakspeare  might  have 
seen  or  been  acquainted  with,  and  from  whom  he  and 
the  critics  he  followed  took  the  ideal  of  the  "  tawny 
front"  of  his  Pharaoh's  daughter,  Cleopatra.  Thatprin- 
.  who  was]of  Greek  descent,  and,  like  our  princess,  was 
nominally  white,*  when  her  skin  was  clean  or  free  from 
paint.  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are  said  by  Plutarch  to 
have  disguised  themselves,  at  the  Queen's  suggestion,  as 
Blaves,  and  gone  about  as  spies  into  the  public  streets 
and  caravansaries  of  Alexandria.  Their  faces  were,  of 
course,  painted  so  that  they  should  not  be  recognised. 
Our  Bethia,  according  to  our  recension  of  Herodotus's 

*  Dr.  Morton,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Monumental 
Egyptians,"  has  argued  that  they  were  Indo-European,  or  Circassian, 
to  a  great  extent,  or  had  physical  characters  which  agreed  in  many 
respects  with  Indo-European  types,  and  amongst  these  they  had 
ong  black,  straight  hair,  and  white  or  light-coloured  skins.  They 
seem  to  have  considered  themselves  white  people,  though  the  men 
painted  themselves  red,  and  the  women  yellow. 
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story,  also  went  as  a  spy,  painted  and  effectually  dis- 
guised, to  the  caravansary,  or  place  of  the  dancing  girls, 
or  the  licensed  harlots,  to  get  information.  Cleopatra  and 
her  paramour  also  visited  similar  places  in  Alexandria, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  certain  modest  Eomans,  who  con- 
sidered Antony  a  "  strumpet's  fool/'  which  our  hero 
Mered  also  proves  himself  to  have  been  in  our  drama, 
consistently  with  the  other  picture  of  the  young  man 
void  of  understanding,  developed  in  section  3602,  &c. 

26.  Shakspeare's  notion  of  Cleopatra's  tawny  front, 
though  consistent  with  his  experience  of  wandering 
gipsy  women,  who  might  have  been  said  in  ribald 
joke  to  have  cooled  their  lust  with  the  bellows  which 
their  husbands  used  as  iron  smiths,  and  their  own  fans, 
commonly  used  by  them  in  their  dances  in  Spain,  &c, 
at  present,  is  also  consistent  with  the  notion  of  some  of 
the  old  commentators  on  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  as  they 
held  that  the  bride  in  it  was  an  Egyptian,  i.  e.  a  gipsy, 
because  they  thought  the  Egyptian  wife  of  Solomon  (the 
supposed  heroine  of  the  "Song  of  Songs")  was  of  ne- 
cessity a  black  or  tawny  woman.  This  was  a  great 
mistake ;  for  no  real  Egyptian  born  princesses  were 
black  or  tawny ;  and  it  appears  to  have  led  Shakspeare 
into  the  second  mistake,  of  comparing  the  white- 
skinned  Queen  of  Egypt,  of  Greek  pedigree  (a  perfect 
living  Greek  Venus  in  her  form  and  (white)  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  ideas  of  Greek  and  Eoman  beauty) 
with  modern  European  gipsy  women ;  who,  though  com- 
monly   considered  Egyptians  by   descent,   are  proved 
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by  their  language  and  traditions  to  be  Asiatics,  and  as 
great  strangers  or  exotics  in  Egypt  and  Africa  as  they 
are  in  Spain  or  England,  and  in  Europe  generally. 

27.  Had  Shakspeare  and  his  critics  carefully  read 
the  several  speeches  made  by  the  Egyptian  bride  in 
the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  they  would  have  seen  that  the 
heroine,  or  Egyptian  princess,  is  first  heard  in  it  playing 
the  game  of  a  spy,  disguised  as  a  black  or  sunbrowned 
Ethiopian    or  Nubian  beauty,   of  humble   rank,    who 

I  she  had  been  employed  in  a  vineyard,  exposed  to 
the  blackening  or  "  pinching"  influence  of  the  sun's  rays, 

if  Apollo,  Helios,  or  Re.     This  disguise  she  wore  or 

1  up  to  a  certain  moment,  when  she  forgot  her 
errand,  probably  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and  more 
or  less  under  the  infatuation,  as  she  says,  of  the  hero's 

a,  which  led  her  to  play  the  part  of  Potiphar's  wife 
with  Ifered,  as  Cleopatra  did  in  her  time  with  Antony, 
under  the  influence  of  his  powerful  eyes,  as  implied  in 
our  extract. 

28.  It  was  no  part  of  Cleopatra's  game  to  disguise 
herself  as  an  Ethiopian  or  black  woman  to  deceive  An- 
tony or  Caesar,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  her 
doings  ;  but,  as  she  did  play  the  part  of  Tonus  in  public, 
exhibiting  herself  naked  to  admiring  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands, we  may  infer  that,  had  it  answered  her  purposes, 
she  would  have  appeared  black  to  Antony  or  any  other 
victim,  as  a  sunburnt  Ethiopian  princess  or  harlot,  like  our 
Bethia.  As  such  she  may  have  figured  on  many  occasions, 
when  she  roamed  the  streets  of  Alexandria  disguised 
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with  Antony — a  play  or  mode  of  amusement  which  she 
delighted  in  and  proposed.  But  in  her  case  water  washed* 
her  paint  off,  and  left  her  beautiful  skin  white  ;  so  it  also 
seems  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  our  Bethia,  when  she 
ceased  to  be  "black,"  and  became  "white."  In  both 
cases  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  Egyptian  women, 
probably  of  all  ranks,  to  paint  their  skins  in  the  day- 
time,  and  to  perfectly  wash  it  off  before  they  went  to 
bed  at  night,  but  leave  the  paint  on  during  siesta ;  though 
the  more  luxurious  may  have  been  washed  also  at  that 
time,  and  been  painted  fresh. 

29.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Egyptian  women  of 
rank,  as  represented  generally  on  the  monuments  yellow, 
used  yellow  paint,  and  the  men  red  paint,  as  they  are 
coloured  red,  to  cover  their  whole  persons,  besides  the 
special  painting  of  their  eyes.  All  this  paint  would 
have  been  washed  off  before  their  going  to  bed ;  so  that, 
no  matter  what  the  colour  in  the  daytime  might  be  of  an 
Egyptian  lady  of  rank — our  Bethia,  for  example — the 
daughter  of  Thothmes  III.,  or  of  a  Ptolemy,  her  real 
colour,  after  she  would  be  perfectly  washed  at  bed  time, 
would  be  what  we  call  white,  and  so  would  have  been 
the  real  colour  of  a  Hebrew  man  or  Egyptian  woman  of 
rank  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III. 

30.  Shakspeare  and  the  commentators  on  the  "  Song 
of  Songs"  he  followed,  do  not  appear  to  have  caught  the 

*  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  first  notice  we  find  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  on  the  occasion  of  her 
washing  herself,  as  was  her  habit,  in  the  Nile. 
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power  or  meaning  of  the  contrasts  of  the  colours  of  the 
skins  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  that  book,  at  diffe- 
rent moments  of  time,  and  these  so  very  near  each  other. 
They  imply  that  she  and  he  had  been  washed  free  of  colour, 
or  of  black  and  dove-coloured  paint,  before  they  were  put 
to  bed  for  the  night ;  and  when  they  both  appeared  to  be 
white,  and  when  they  were  without  physical  disguise 
to  each  other.  Nor  do  we  find  that  any  of  the  modern 
critics  on  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  have  got  over  the  direct 
contradictions  implied  in  the  several  texts,  which  apply 
to  the  changes  of  colour  in  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
after  and  at  the  time  she  and  he  met ;  but  which  our 
theory  of  the  action  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  perfectly 
reconciles  and  explains  on  the  supposition  of  disguises 
such  as  were  used  by  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 

31.  The  descriptive  expressions  in  lines  5,  6,  and  7, 
which  apply  to  Antony's  military  physique,  also  apply 
to  our  Mered,  whose  prowess  as  a  soldier  had  not  been 
tested,  like  Antony's  (so  far  as  we  know) ;  but,  as  a  fine 
young  man,  he  gave  every  external  promise  of  being  a 
hero,  like  the  ideal  young  African  warrior  called  Mem- 
non,  drawn  by  Homer  ;  or  Merud,*  the  rich  Egyptian 

*  His  period  is  that  of  the  pyramids,  which  is  later  than  that  of 
King  Rhampsinitus,  according  to  the  local  traditions  which  Hero- 
dotus collected  near  Memphis,  which  are  consistent  with  Hebrew  tra- 
dition, as  it  exists  in  Exodus  ;  but  the  monumental  inscriptions,  &c, 
give  the  pyramids  a  much  earlier  date  than  our  King,  if  he  were  of 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  Merud  was  an  Egyptian  prince,  and  an  his- 
torical personage ;  and  it  is  possible  the  name  Mered,  of  our  hero, 
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cattle -owning  prince,  said  to  belong  to  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty, who  is  painted  or  coloured  brick-red  in  his  mo- 
nument near  the  Pyramids.  "We  have  adopted  a  white  or 
very  light  colour  for  our  hero,  when  he,  as  a  Syrian 
warrior  prince,  claims  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  a  wife. 

32.  The  terms  "bellows"  and  "fan"  in  line  8  may  have 
been  suggested  to  Shakspeare  by  their  usage  as  em- 
blems of  the  north  and  south  winds,  which  are  named 
in  the  original  of  our  lines.  The  one  may  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  cold  and  violent  blast  of  the  bellows,  the 
other  resembling  or  calling  to  mind  the  milder  influ- 
ences of  the  fan,  in  allaying  or  controlling  the  heat  of 
south  winds,  which  the  Africans  and  Arabs  consider 
have  strong  venereal  influences,  which,  in  some  cases,  with 
judicious  management,  in  ancient  and  modern  times  en- 
abled women  and  mares*  to  become   pregnant,!  and 

may  have  been  adopted  from  it  at  first,  though  changed  afterwards 
to  mean  the  obstreperous,  rebellious,  &c. 

*  Some  of  the  versions  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  apply  the  term 
mare  or  mares  to  the  Egyptian  princess  ;  bat,  as  there  is  not  a  single 
example  of  a  mare  in  a  chariot  of  any  Pharaoh  represented  on  the 
monuments,  we  follow  the  versions  which  imply  the  other  sex,  and 
consequently  apply  the  expression  to  the  bridegroom,  and  in  relation 
to  another  passage,  which  is  applicable  to  Egyptian  men,  which  a 
story  in  Herodotus  perfectly  corroborates. 

f  Those  who  are  curious  in  matters  relating  to  spontaneous  gene- 
ration can  consult  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  not  long  since  pub- 
lished, by  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  would  have  the  scien- 
tific world  believe  the  theory  he  has  adopted,  which  appears  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  our  text  ;  if  it  is,  it  helps  to  prove  that  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun  in  our  time. 
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hence  the  great  care  in  Arabia  and  Egypt  to  preserve 
them  from  exposure  to  this  wind.  This  notion  is,  pro- 
bably, like  many  others  in  the  East  equally  absurd,  of 
extreme  antiquity,  and  may  be  really  referred  to  in  our 
text ;  but,  as  we  are  forced  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  sort 
of  antithesis  between  north  and  south,  as  the  south  is 
feminine,  we  have  to  attach  it  to  the  princess,  or  bride, 
while  we  give  the  opposite  wind  or  influence  to  the 
prince,  or  bridegroom.  All  this  we  find  is  consistent 
with  a  number  of  notions  relating  to  the  north  wind 
which  Mered^  may  have  adopted  indirectly  from  the 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  who  appears  to  have  ex- 
pected the  vital  afflatus,  to  call  him  back  to  life,  would 
come  to  his  mummy,  from  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
directly  down  the  passage  into  the  interior  of  his  monu- 
ment. 

33.  In  line  9,  the  word  "lust,"  applied  to  Cleopa- 
tra, is  also  applicable  to  our  Bethia,  as  their  consti- 
tutional feelings  were  identical,  the  one,  according  to 
our  theory,  being  a  copy  of  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  "lust"  actuated  both  Antony  and  Mered;  but  it 
was,  of  course,  very  different  in  kind  and  degree.  In 
the  case  of  Cleopatra,  Shakspeare  copied  her  feelings 
from  those  of  the  original  of  our  Bethia ;  bat  he  did  not 
derive  his  picture  of  Antony  from  that  of  our  Mered, 
with  whom  he  and  his  readers  were  unacquainted,  as 

*  Herodotus  states  that  Meres  built  the  north  propylon  to  the 
Temple  of  Vulcan :  this  is  exactly  what  we  would  expect,  if  Meres 
and  Mered  were  the  same  party. 
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they  mistook  him  for  King  Solomon,*  generally  inferred 
to  be  the  hero,  or  bridegroom,  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs." 
34.  As  it  maybe  hoped  these  remarks  have  exhibited 
some  of  the  most  important  peenliarities  and  difficulties 
of  the  cases  we  have  harmonized  in  our  drama,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  extracts  from 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra/'  which  we  find  at  p.  425, 
here  :■ — 

Cleopatea  says  to  Antony : — 

1  "Nay,  hear  them  [the  messengers  from  Borne'],  Antony; 

2  Fulvia  [your  Roman  wife],  perchance,  is  angry" 

[with  your  doings  here  with  me,  who  treat  you  as  a  husband]. 

And  again  she  says  :■ — 

3  " As  [sure  as]  I  am  Egypt's  queen, 

4  Thou  blushest,  Antony  : ■ 

5      : else  so  thy  cheek  pays  [plays  ?]  shame 

6  When  shrill-tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds"   [you  about  me,  under- 

stood]. 

*  As  a  prince  of  peace,  Solomon  supplied  little  or  no  materials  for 
Shakspeare's  character  of  Antony,  who,  though  set  down  as  grossly 
immoral,  had  but  one  wife  at  a  time,  and  no  harem,  like  Solomon. 
He  conformed  to  Roman  usage ;  and,  at  the  period  of  the  original 
action  of  our  story,  it  looks  as  if  the  Hebrews  had  generally  but  one 
Hebrew  wife  at  a  time  also,  though  they  might  have  had  a  succession 
of  them.  It  thus  appears  that  our  hero,Selim,  or  Mered,  would  have 
come  nearer  as  a  type  to  Antony,  than  Solomon,  had  Shakspeare  been 
aware  of  his  reality,  or  identity,  as  we  develope  his  character.  The 
monuments  prove  that  Thothmes  III.,  who  we  infer  was  the  father 
of  Bethia,  had  a  harem ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs" 
to  imply  that  the  bridegroom  in  it  had  a  harem,  though  there  is  to 
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35.  Here,  in  lines  2  and  6,  we  have  the  lawful  wife  of 
the  hero  of  Shakspeare's  play  spoken  of  ironically  by 
her  Egyptian  rival,  whose  remarks  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  Egyptian  rival  to  our  hero's  Hebrew 
wife,  when  she  learns,  for  the  first  time,  that  her  hus- 
band is  already  a  married  man  !  "We  have  found  no  re- 
liable evidence  to  prove,  or  make  it  probable,  that  Eulvia 
was  a  scold,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  for  she  appears  to 
have  allowed  her  husband,  when  away  from  Rome,  the 
greatest  license,  though  Cleopatra  might  have  thought 
that  the  folly  and  notoriety  of  his  conduct  in  Egypt 
might  have  vexed  his  wife  in  Eome.  However,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  influenced  Eulvia  in  the  least  against 
Antony,  his  friends,  or  his  political  party ;  yet  she 
must  have  known  the  facts,  and  hence  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  would  have  scolded  with  a  shrill  tongue.  This, 
we  infer,  is  a  historical  misconception  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  Shakspeare's  :  but,  if  it  is  so  in  Shakspeare's 
drama,  its  equivalent  or  prototype,  i.  e.  the  fact  of  our 
hero,  Mered,  getting  a  good  scolding  from  his  own  wife 
for  taking  up  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  determin- 
ing to  marry  her — a  heretic,  pagan,  or  barbarian — as 
she  was  in  the  eyes  of  a  Hebrew  wife,  is,  nevertheless, 
in  our  drama,  where  it  is  a  historical  and  natural  fact, 
which  Shakspeare  and  his  critics  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs" 
may  have  copied,  and  he  transplanted,  without  reason, 
into  the  drama  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  where  it  is 

prove  he  had  a  Hebrew  wife,  and  also  to  prove  that  the  King  had  a 
harem ;  but  this  King  was  not  Solomon,  which  some  Hebrew  writers, 
and  many  Christian  critics,  ancient  and  modern,  suppose. 
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altogether  out  of  place.  This  fact  is  one  of  several  which 
seem  definitively  to  indicate  the  original  types  or  data 
which  lent  Shakspeare  both  action  and  dialogue  in 
his  play  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra. "  In  this  instance 
he  kept  closer  to  the  fact  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  than 
he  did  to  Roman  history  and  to  historic  analogy,  mak- 
ing it  more  or  less  probable  that  he  copied  the  original 
which  we  claim  not  to  have  copied,  but  rather  developed, 
in  the  part  of  our  drama  where  we  have  Selemith,  the 
"  angry"  wife  of  our  hero,  giving  her  husband  just  that 
kind  of  a  "  shrill- tongue d  scolding"  which  an  outraged 
Hebrew  wife  was  quite  justified  in  doing  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.    (See  lines  1755-1760.) 

36.  The  term  "  shrill- tongued"  is  deserving  of  consi- 
deration ;  for  of  all  the  shrill  tones  Shakspeare  and  his 
critics  were  best  acquainted  with  in  their  time  in  Eng- 
land were  the  screams,  as  it  were,  of  the  wooden  axle- 
trees,  wanting  grease,  of  carts  and  carriages  of  all  sorts, 
evidently  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  rattling  and 
creaking  wheels  of  the  chariots,  or  rather  of  the  cars  or 
carts,  *  of  Aminadab,  the  son  of  Aram,  to  the  noise  of 
whose  shrill- toned  wheels  our  Hebrew  wife  herself 
compares  her  scolding  notes.     She  admits  that  she  did 

*  As  it  is  unlikely  that  Aminadab,  the  kinsman  of  Mered,  had 
war  chariots  and  horses,  which  appear  at  this  time  by  the  monuments 
to  have  been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  and  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  our  text.  It  looks  as  if  the  chariots  here 
referred  to  were  agricultural  and  domestic  carts  which  were  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  asses  sometimes,  and  not  by  horses,  which  were  used 
only  in  royal  or  war  chariots  belonging  to  the  king. 
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scold,  as  an  honest  Hebrew  woman  ought  to  have  done, 
and  she  appears  to  have  scolded  to  some  purpose ;  but 
the  honest  Fulvia  seems  not  to  have  had  the  same  fiery 
temper,  or  sensitive  feelings,  or  fancy  with  Mered's  He- 
brew wife,  and  did  not  scold  at  all;  nor  had  she  the  op- 
portunity, as  she  did  not  meet  Antony  after  his  visit  to 
Cleopatra,  as  she  died  before  his  return  from  Egypt. 
Thus  we  see  how  closely  Shakspeare  copied  his  original, 
in  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  but  at  the  expense  of  historical 
truth,  exactness,  and  propriety. 

37.  The  Queen's  remarks  about  Antony's  blushing 
may  have  been  spoken  ironically,  and  implied  his  getting 
red  in  the  face  from  anger,  but  certainly  not  from  shame. 
In  this  respect  the  two  heroes  are  equal ;  for  neither 
of  them  exhibits  traces  of  mauvaise  honte,  bashfulness, 
or  shamefacedness.  Our  hero  accuses  our  heroine,  in 
line  1210,  of  being  red  in  the  face  ;  but  it  is  clear  her 
colour  came  then  from  anger,  and  not  from  shame.  In- 
deed, both  Cleopatra  and  Bethia  appear  to  be  Egyptian 
model  ladies,  perfectly  destitute  of  shame  or  modesty, 
in  the  modern  European  and  old  Greek  senses  of  that 
term.  The  monuments,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, explain  how  the  Egyptian  women  habitually  ex- 
posed their  persons  by  means  of  transparent  dresses;* 
and  Herodotus  explains  how  that,  on  certain  occasions, 

*  This  is  clear,  according  to  the  old  Greek  notions  of  beauty,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  who  made  his  Ethiopian  Memnon  the  personifica- 
tion of  manly  beauty  and  perfection  of  form ;  and  such  is  still  the 
case  with  slaves,  men  and  women,  occasionally  brought  down  the 
Nile,  and  sold  in  Cairo. 
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for  fun,  they  wantonly  and  indecently  exhibited  their 
persons,  by  thousands,  publicly  to  the  men,  while  they 
indulged  in  obscene  jokes,  and  exhibited  Priapian*  toys. 
This  is  all  consistent  with  the  constitutional  characters 
of  the  Egyptian  heroines  in  the  two  dramas,  and  may 
more  or  less  indicate  a  common  original  in  the  "  Song 
of  Songs"  for  both  of  them. 

38.  Our  next  extract,  from  p.  427,  will  help  to  explain 
and  extend  our  remarks  on  the  disguises  Cleopatra  and 
Antony  used  on  certain  occasions  :  the  fact,  as  stated, 
is  taken  from  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony: — 

Antony  says  to  Cleopatra: — 

1  "  To-night  we'll  wander  [evidently  disguised,  so  as  not  to  be 

known]  through  the  streets  [of  Alexandria],  and  note 

2  The  qualities  [gossip  and  talk  ?]  of  people.    Come,  my  Queen,  + 

3  Last  night  you  did  desire  it."     (See  p.  xxviii.  25.) 

39.  This  extract  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  indicating 
nothing  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  so  much  as  the  craft 
and  subtlety  of  Pharaoh  and  his  daughter  in  our  drama, 

*  They  also  wore  Priapian  ornaments,  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
accuses  those  women  called  the  u  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  who  had 
first  played  the  harlot  in  Egypt,  of  using.  This  is  one  of  several  im- 
portant facts  which  prove  that  the  parties  so  called  in  the  "  Song  of 
Songs"  were  not  Hebrew  women  at  all,  though  most  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  commentators,  overlooking  these  facts,  infer  they 
were  Jews,  and  so  locate  the  action  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  not  in  Egypt,  as  indicated  by  Ezekiel  in  the  passages  re- 
ferred to. 

f  According  to  modern  etiquette,  the  word  "queen"  would  be  used 
by  a  subject  husband  when  speaking  to  his  royal  wife,  or  mistress: 
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and  in  Herodotus's  story,  when  they  agreed  together  that 
she  should  assume  the  disguise  of  a  woman  of  low  de- 
gree, hut  of  great  heauty  (as  an  Ethiopian),*  and  yisit  the 
house  of  entertainment  for  strangers  at  Heliopolis,  like 
that  afterwards  kept  by  Rahab  at  Jericho,  and  there  act 
the  part  of  a  pretended  harlot,  but  a  real  government 
spy,  to  collect  "  qualities,"  or  such  information  as  would 
or  might  help  in  the  detection  of  the  thief  who  stole  the 
body  of  his  brother  from  the  palace  front.  As  elsewhere 
explained,  it  was  in  such  places,  frequented  by  stran- 
gers, that  the  best  information  was  to  be  obtained,  and 
by  no  one  more  likely  to  find  it  than  a  cunning  wo- 
man of  education,  disguised  like  Cleopatra  and  Bethia, 
when  painted  like  Upper  Mle  black  women,  playing 
the  parts  of  harlots,  licensed  Almse,  or  dancing  girls, 
in  Alexandria  and  Heliopolis. 

it  is  sufficiently  equivocal  to  imply  wife,  which  Cleopatra,  for  the 
time,  appears,  from  her  dying  speeches,  to  have  applied  to  herself. 
Her  remarks,  when  she  heard  of  Antony's  marriage  after  Fulvia's 
death,  make  it  clear  that  she  even  then  considered  herself  a  regular 
wife,  with  all  her  rights  and  privileges,  which  were  denied  her  by 
Antony's  marriage  with  Octavia. 

*  A  late  traveller  on  the  Upper  Nile  has  recorded  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  population  of  an  island,  by  the  order  of  the  Egyptian  Go- 
vernment, which  from  time  immemorial  supplied  hereditary  har- 
lots, to  a  great  extent,  to  Cairo  and  the  towns  in  Lower  Egypt. 
These  beautiful  sunbrovvned  maids  for  a  certain  time  devoted  them- 
selves to  prostitution,  and  thus  collected  large  sums  of  money, 
which  they  brought  back  to  their  relations.  It  looks  as  if  our 
heroine  may  have  adopted  the  guise  of  one  of  these  women ;  for 
hereditary  prostitution  in  Egypt  was  a  permanent  institution,  inhe- 
rited from  one  generation  to  another. 
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40.  Egyptian  customs  seem  to  have  been  nearly  the 
same  in  Alexandria  under  the  Greek  dynasty  of  the  Ptole- 
mies that  they  were  in  On  or  Heliopolis  in  the  time  of  the 
XYIIIth  dynasty,  to  which  period  our  plot  and  Joshua's 
presidency  of  the  Hebrews  belongs ;  and  when  he  sent 
his  spies,  who  were  princes  of  Israel,  disguised  as  com- 
mon travellers,  to  Eahab's  house  in  Jericho,  to  find  out 
all  manner  of  information  from  real  travellers  and  others 
concerning  the  country  and  people  he  was  about  in- 
vading and  destroying.  He  adopted  the  same  plan  the 
king  in  our  story  had  previously  done,  and  Cleopatra  and 
Antony  afterwards,  in  their  nightly  peregrinations  in 
Alexandria. 

41.  We  now  pass  on  to  page  437,  where  we  find  some 
passages  which  exhibit  a  perfect  parallelism  of  the  two 
characters  of  the  ancient  and  comparatively  modern 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  i.  e.  Bethia  and  Cleopatra  : 

Antony  says  to  Enobarbus,  who,  from  his  remarks 
about  Cleopatra,  seems  to  have  been  a  eunuch  of 
her  palace,  and  a  sort  of  wit,  enjoying  that  sort  of 
talk  which  these  creatures  are  said  to  take  delight 
in,  and  such  as  we  suppose  was  the  joke  made  by  one 
of  the  palace  guard,  which  we  indicate  in  line  678, 
which  appeared  to  please  our  hero  so  much,  that  it 
made  him  laugh — 

"  She  [Cleopatra"]  is  cunning  past  man's  thought." 

42.  The  word  "cunning"  here  evidently  means  the 
power  of  acting,  i.  e.  pretending,  as  an  actress,  to  be  diffe- 
rent from  what  she  was  in  reality,  and  that  so  perfectly 
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that  she  deceived  the  wisest  men.  This  is  exactly  the 
notion  we  have  adopted  of  Bethia's  character,*  and  of 
the  strange  woman  in  Jerusalem  the  Hebrew  young  man 
was  cautioned  against  in  Proverbs,  vii.  10,  &c. 

Enobabbus  says  to  Antony — -     (See  p.  440,  &c.) 

1  "  Alack,  sir,  No.     Her  passions  are  made  of  nothing 

2  But  the  finest  [firest  ?]  part  of  pure  love  [lust?]  ; 

3  We  can't  call  her  [south']  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears  : 

4  They  [her  passions]  are  greater  storms  and  tempests 

5  Than  almanacks  [i.  e.  almanack  makers]  can  report"  [of], 

43.  This  character  also  fits  our  heroine  perfectly,  and  is 
consistent  with  what  she  says  of  herself  in  lines  856, 937, 
948,  959,  967,  &c.  &c.     It  is  clear  that  line  2  has  been 

*  As  the  "  bride"  in  our  theory  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  but  cer- 
tainly not,  if  the  bride  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  was  Solomon's  re- 
puted Egyptian  bride.  She  probably  had  no  reason  to  disguise 
herself,  and  play  the  part  indicated  in  our  drama ;  but  Bethia  had 
if  she  were  the  Pharaoh's  daughter  who  married  Mered;  for  in  one 
case  the  lady  would  have  been  allowed  no  choice ;  but  in  the  other 
case  she  chose  for  herself,  and  married  Mered,  without  any  one's  con- 
sent but  her  own,  contrary  to  ancient  and  modern  usage  on  the  Nile. 
Everything  in  our  story  proves  the  marriage  in  it  to  have  been  excep- 
tional— aPharaoh's  daughter,  and  she  the  daughter  of  Thothmes  III., 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  Kings  of  Egypt,  to  have  married  a 
Hebrew  settler  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  was  a  wonder  worth  recording, 
and  a  circumstance  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  and  places ;  while  the  marriage  of  a  King  of  Jerusalem  with  a 
daughter  of  a  petty  prince  or  King  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  such  existed  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  would  have  been  a  fact  of  no  moment,  and  not 
worth  a  second  thought,  and  would  have  been  soon  forgotten  if  Solo- 
mon had  had  a  great  harem. 
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toned  down  in  the  printed  copies ;  for  the  parallelism 
requires  the  corrections  proposed  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
truth  standard. 

44.  At  page  440  we  find  other  passages  of  interest ; 
but  one  of  them  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention  : — 

Chaemian,  a  confidential  female  attendant  on  the 
Queen,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  Zona  in  our  drama, 
says  to  Cleopatra  — 

1  ';  Tempt  him  [Antony']  not  so  too  far.     I  wish  [you  to"]  forbear; 

2  In  time  we  [women]  hate  that  which  we  often  [learn  to]  fear.'' 

45.  The  words  here  introduced  help  to  exhibit  the 
ideas  we  have  been  led  to  attribute  to  our  heroine 
in  lines  2745,  &c,  where  it  looks  as  if,  from  fear,  her 
"  love"  had  suddenly  turned  to  "  hate ;"  though  in  lines 
2791-2807,  she  says,  she  would  be  content  with  a  cer- 
tain arrangement ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  nothing  less 
than  the  death  of  Mered's  Hebrew  wife  would  satisfy 
her.  This  notion  Shakspeare  has  embodied  in  the  effects 
of  the  news  of  Fulvia's  death  on  Cleopatra,  which  occur 
later  in  his  play;  but  when  Cleopatra's  feelings  are 
outraged  by  Antony's  marriage  with  Octavia,  like  our 
heroine,  she  seems  to  contemplate  suicide.  This  second 
marriage  of  Antony  puts  Cleopatra  again  into  the  same 
predicaments  exactly  with  her  lover  that  Bethia  is  con- 
tinually in  with  Mered,  to  the  end  of  our  drama.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  Antony  divorced  Octavia,  and  mar- 
ried Cleopatra,  so  she  died  the  real  widow  of  Antony ; 
these  facts  are  not  used  by  Shakspeare. 

d2 
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46.  At  p.  441,  Cleopatea  says  to  Antony,  ironically - 

1  "I  know,  by  that  same*  [sheen]  eye,  there's  some  good  news, 

2  "What  says  the  married  woman  ?  [Fulvia]  you  may  go  [to  her] : 

3  Would  [that]  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come  ! 

4  Let  her  not  say,  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 

5  I  have  no  [lawful]  power  upon  you ;  hers  you  are"  [by  law]. 

Antony  says  to  Cleopatra — 

6  "The  gods  [of  Egypt]  best  know"  [said ironically], 

Cleopatea  says  to  Antony — 

7  "  Oh,  never  was  there  Queen  [of  Egypt] 

8  So  mightily  betrayed  !  Yet  at  the  first  [of  our  meetings] 

9  I  saw  the  seeds  [of  your  treason    to  me]  planted." 

Antony  says  to  Cleopatra — 

10  "Cleopatra, 

Cleopatea,  on  the  instant,  says  to  Antony — 

11  "Why  should  I  think  you  can  be  mine,  and  true  [to  me], 

12  Though    you  in  swearing  [allegiance]  shake   the   [Heaven] 

throned  gods  [of  Egypt], 

13  [Fow]  who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia?" 

47.  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  the  exact  equivalent 
relations  which  the  Egyptian  queen  and  Fulvia  the 
Eoman  wife  bore  to  Antony,  and  those  which  Bethia 
the  Egyptian  princess  and  Selimith  the  Jewish  wife 
bore  to   our  Mered.f     And,  without  much  stretch  of 

*  The  word  same  is  here  an  error ;  shining  is  meant. 

f  The  two  predicaments  are  so  similar  in  the  two  dramas,  both 
taken  from  a  common  original,  as  is  evident  from  other  analogies,  that 
one  is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  criticisms  on  the  "  Song 
of  Songs,"  which  Shakspeare  adopted,  quite  satisfied  him  that  the 
bridegroom  in  that  book  had  a  Hebrew  wife  at  the  time  he  married 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  fact. 
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imagination,  we  may  infer  that,  when  Mered  got  tired 
of  his  "  beloved''  Egyptian  princess,  similar  conversa- 
tions to  the  one  here  sketched  by  Shakspeare  may  not 
have  been  unfrequent  between  our  heroine  and  hero  in 
after  life.  As  the  dialogue  stands  above,  there  are  ap- 
parently several  points  of  actual  contact  between  it  and 
ours  worth  notice. 

48.  In  line  2,  the  question,  "  "What  says  the  married 
woman?"  seems  to  indicate  that  the  critics  Shakspeare 
followed  understood  our  references  in  lines  1757,  &c, 
exactly  as  we  have,  and  consequently  saw  the  difference 
between  the  "  beloved"  or  Egyptian  wife,  the  actual 
heroine  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  and  the  Hebrew  wife, 
which  so  many  ancient  and  modern  critics  have  over- 
looked, and  consequently  have  made  a  Gordian  tangle  of 
the  dialogues  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs." 

49.  The  remark  in  line  3  is  pure  impudence,  but  it 
suggests  the  inference  that  our  Mered,  when  he  left  his 
wife  at  home  at  Salem,  had  promised  to  return  soon,  and 
officiate  at  the  full  moon  feast,*  after  which  she  calculated 
on  lying  in  of  twins  at  least,  like  other  Hebrew  women 
then  in  Egypt,  who  are  described  in  Exodus  as  being 

*  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  takes  place  before  the  Exodus, 
and  that  it  was  after  this  event  the  law  was  given  to  the  Jews,  when 
full  moon  feasts  appear  to  have  ceased  to  be  lawful,  though  there  is 
enough  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  coupled  with  other  evidence,-  to 
prove  their  existence  amongst  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  time  when 
the  herd  of  swine  of  the  Gadarenes  ran  down  the  hill,  and  drowned 
themselves.  The  full-moon  feasts  of  the  Hebrews  were  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  and  belonged  especially  to  the  Agri- 
cultural population  of  Palestine,  &c. 
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more  prolific  than  the  Egyptians,  and  who,  according  to 
Aristotle,  had  frequently  three,  four,  or  five  children  at  a 
birth  at  times.  And  one  of  the  Egyptian  myths  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  a  goddess  had  five  chil- 
dren at  one  birth  !  This  story  in  its  integrity  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  developed  by  Greek  wit,  though  the 
ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  a  perception  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  were  fond  of  laughing,  as  well  as  of 
crying. 

50.  The  remark  in  line  6  is  exactly  what  our  hero 
would  have  made,  if  he  had  been  spoken  to  in  the  terms 
used  in  Shakspeare's  text,  for  our  Bethia  appears  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  appeal  to  her  gods  or  patronesses. 
This  is  not  evident  to  the  superficial  reader  of  the 
"  Song  of  Songs;"  but,  as  "  the  field"  personified  and 
deified  was  Maut,  and  as  a  Hebrew  editor  or  translator 
of  an  Egyptian  text  would  not  name  an  Egyptian  deity 
in  his  translation,  he  used  the  word  for  earth,  or 
dharma,  in  Damietta,  and  thus  hid  the  fact  that  Maut 
was  appealed  to  by  the  Egyptian  princess  as  the  patron 
of  women  in  her  position,  or  her  special  patron,  if  one  of 
her  names  was  Ther-Muth-is,  a  name  Josephus  gives 
her.  There  are  other  places  in  the  Hebrew  text  where 
it  is  evident  the  Egyptian  names  of  deities  are  omitted 
and  blanks  left  (1200,  &c.) :  in  some  instances  these  are 
filled  up  hypothetically,  to  hide  the  suppressions  of  the 
names  of  Egyptian  deities,  who  as  matters  of  course 
were  named  before  the  Egyptian  princess's  real  or  pre- 
tended change  of  religion,  indicated  by  her  Hebrew  name 
Bethia. 
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51.  The  next  line,  7,  "  Oh  !  never  was  there  qneen  {or 
u  Pharaoh's  daughter"  in  Egypt,  she  might  have  said,  only 
it  would  not  fit  the  measure)  so  mightily  betrayed  !"  We 
might  almost  infer  that  she  refers  to  our  story  of  Bethia 
and  Mered,  or  rather,  that  Shakspeare  here  gives  her 
credit  for  knowing  it.  She  says  she  saw,  in  line  9,  how 
the  chance  lay  from  the  first — that  Eulvia  would  be  in 
the  way ;  but  our  Bethia  knew  nothing  of  Mered' s  wife 
at  first,  and  the  interesting  situation  she  was  in  when 
her  husband  saw  her  last.  We  are  not  told  whether 
Ful via  was  in  a  similar  condition,  though  the  remarks 
of  Cleopatra  seem  to  imply  that  news  of  that  kind 
would  have  been  of  great  interest  to  Antony,  on  account 
of  its  political  significance,  if  for  nothing  else,  and  it 
might  compromise  the  intercourse  between  him  and  her- 
self. One  can  understand  Cleopatra  drawing  a  contrast 
between  herself,  a  reigning  Queen  of  Egypt,  and  our 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  was  not  a  queen,  though  a  lady 
of  the  highest  rank.  Both  acted  indiscreetly,  being  under 
similar  influences  ;  and  no  doubt,  had  our  Bethia  lived 
after  Cleopatra,  she  would  have  adopted  the  very  same 
language,  and  considered  herself  the  most  mightily  be- 
trayed princess  that  ever  played  the  harlot  in  Egypt. 
Both  ladies  had  done  this — the  one  publicly  before  she 
knew  Antony ;  the  other,  according  to  her  own  story,  had 
committed  incest*  with  her  "  brothers' '  before  she  met 
Mered  in  the  house  of  the  Almse,  in  Heliopolis.   Indeed, 

*  Cleopatra  had  married  her  two  brothers,  and  so  according  to  Euro- 
pean notions  also  committed  incest  (see  line  886). 
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in  so  many  points  do  the  circumstances  of  the  two  Pha- 
raohs' daughters  coincide,  we  feel  ourselves  all  but  forced 
to  consider  them  copies  of  the  same  original,  or  the  one  the 
copy  of  the  other.  However,  our  drama  is  not  a  copy  of 
Shakspeare's  in  any  one  act  or  principle,  as  his  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra' '  was  totally  unknown  to  us  for  several 
years  after  ours  was  printed,  and  presented  to  some 
literary  friends,  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  criticisms  on 
it,  and  noticing  them  in  this  Introduction,  if  that  had 
been  considered  necessary. 

52.  In  the  same  page, 
Cleopatea  says  to  Antony — 

a  "Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world,* 
b     Art  turned  the  greatest  liar." 

Antony  says  to  Cleopatra,  in  wonder  at  the  accusation,  as 
he  was  a  truthful  Roman,  and  not  a  systematic  Asiatic 
or  African  liar,  such  as  the  Queen  was  accustomed  to 
speak  with — 
c  "  How  now,  lady  "[?] 

Cleopatea  says  to  Antony — 
d  "I  would  I  had  thy  inches,"  &c. 

53.  Here,  the  usage  of  the  word  "  inches,"  taken  in 
relation  to  the  usage  of  the  word  "  inch,"  in  p.  432,  ex- 
plains the  grossness  of  the  allusion,  and  proves  that  it  is 

*  Mered's  mother  prophesies  a  similar  character  for  her  son,  in 
line  1883  ;  but,  as  a  Levite,  she  is  quite  proud  of  his  being  so  expert  a 
liar,  in  line  2307.     Here  again  the  similitudes  are  nearly  exact. 
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exactly  akin  with  the  remarks  in  lines  925,  &c,  of  our 
drama,  thus  : — 

Charmiak,  a  female  confidante  of  Cleopatra,  says  to  Iras, 
a  female  slave  or  servant — 

1  "  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than  I, 

2  Where  would  you  choose  it  ?" 

Iras  says  to  Charmian — 

"  Not  in  [or  on]  my  husband's  nose." 

54.  This  is  significant  enough,  and  goes  far  to  show 
that  the  two  Egyptian  princesses  had  no  more  reserve 
in  the  terms  used  in  private  conversation  than  the 
women  on  the  Nile  of  the  present  day,  and  English 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  lifetime  of  Shakspeare. 
If  we  turn  to  p.  452,  we  find  another  speech  which  in- 
dicates the  original  of  the  terms  and  ideas  which  Shak- 
speare attributes  to  his  Egyptian  princess,  her  women, 
and  eunuchs.     Here 

Cleopatra  says  to  Charmian,  the  confidante  of  the  Queen, 
and  as  such  the  equivalent  of  our  Zona — 

1  << or,  is  he  on  his  horse? 

2  0  happy  horse  [she  implies  mare'],  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony !" 

55.  Here  the  allusion  to  the  horse,  or  mare,  or  rather 
to  either  of  them,  is  clearly  to  the  original  of  our 
lines  924,  &c.  There  is  exactly  the  same  difficulty  or 
equivocation  in  the  original  texts;  for  it  is  not  clear 
whether  it  was  a  horse,  or  a  mare,  or  either  of  them,  was 
intended.  It  looks  as  if  she  here  compared  Pharaoh's 
daughter  to  a  mare,  and  that  Bethia  compared  Mered  to 
two  stud  horses  in  her  father's  chariot — one  horse  being 
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the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  an  average  Egyptian  man.* 
In  all  these  similitudes  between  men  and  women  with 
horses  and  mares  we  detect  the  common  originals  which 
supplied  our  text  and  Shakspeare  with  those  monstrous 
ideas  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  drama  of  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra/'  Let  us  return  to  page  441  again,  where 
we  rind  the  following  explanation : — 

Antony  says  to  Cleopatra — 

1  "  The    strong    necessity   [necessities']    of    time    [the    times'] 

command  [s]. 

2  Our  services  awhile  [in  Italy]  ;  but  my  full  heart 

3  Remains  in  use  with  you  [Cleopatra] 

4  My  more  particular  [business]. 

5  And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe   [ease]  my  going, 

6  Is  Fulvia's  death"  [and  funeral]  ! 

56.  "Which  implied  burning  her  body — a  most  horrid 
idea  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  Cleopatra,  who, 
like  other  Egyptian  women,  wished  her  remains  to  be 
mummified. 

Cleopatea  says  to  Antony — 

1  "  Though  middle  age  [39]  from  folly  could  not  give  me  freedom, 

2  It  does  from  childishness.     Can  [your  wife]  Fulvia  die  ?" 
[So  easy  in  your  affections,  she,  whom  you  should  have  loved  and 

honoured  as  a  wife  and  friend  deserving  of  all  honour  such  as  we 
Egyptians  give  our  dead.] 

3  "0  most  false  love  [lover,  which  our  Mered  was]. 

4  ■  Now  I  see,  I  see 

5  In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  received  shall  be"  [by  you]. 

*  Herodotus  entirely  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  texts  in  the  character 
given  the  Egyptian  men,  or  rather  the  soldier  or  military  class,  who 
left  their  wives  behind  them,  and  emigrated  to  Ethiopia. 
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57.  Lower  down,  in  page  443,  we  find  the  explana- 
tion : — 

Cleopatra  says  to  Antony,  ironically — 

1  "I  pry  thee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her, 

2  Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  [to  the  public']  the  tears 

3  Belonged  to  [me  as  Queen  of]  Egypt"  [the  land  of  funerals]* 

58.  Here  Shakspeare  has  hit  off  again  in  his  Cleopatra 
the  benevolence  of  character  of  our  Bethia,  which  was 
afterwards  indicated  by  her  saving  the  infant  Moses, 
and  of  which  Hannah  More  has  drawn  a  picture  in  her 
Sacred  Drama,  quoted  by  us  at  pp.  190,  &c.  He  has 
also  indicated  the  total  absence  of  all  love  or  friendship 
on  the  part  of  Antony,  and  thus  he  and  Mered  may  be 
compared  together — for  his  conduct  proves  that  he  had 
neither  for  Bethia.     We  may  turn  to  p.  452,  where 

Cleopatra  says  to  her  maid,  Charmian,  and  the  Eunuch 
Mardian — 

1  "  That  I  might  sleep  [or  rather  dream]  out  this  great  gap  of  time 

2  [while]  My  Antony  is  away"  [in  Home], 

59.  The  previous  speech  indicates  that  the  kind  of 
sleep  or  dreaming  was  under  the  influence  of  mandragora, 
or  essence  of  mandrakes.  Mandrakes  are  noticed  in  line 
1830.  They  had  peculiar  virtues  in  exciting  amorous 
inclinations,  and  hence  their  use  by  Julian,  and  others  ; 
Shakspeare  also  notices  mandragora  in  Othello,  but  it 
looks  as  if  the  idea  he  here  adopts  came  directly  from 
the  notice  of  mandrakes  in  the  "Song  of  Songs/ '  vii.  13. 
This  is  very  likely,  as  we  have  not  found  any  notice  of 
Cleopatra  using  mandragora  or  mandrakes  in  Plutarch, 
&c. 
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Charmian  says  to  Cleopatra — 

1  "  You  think  of  him  too  much." 

Cleopatra  says  to  Charmian — 

2  "  Oh,  'tis  treason  !"  [to  lust  so  after  a  foreigner]. 

Charmian  says  to  Cleopatra — 

3  "  Madam,  I  trust,  not  so." 

Cleopatra  says  to  Mardian,  who  appears  to  he  the  head 
Eunuch  of  the  palace* — 

4   "  Thou,  eunuch  !  Mardian !"  [say est  nothing  ;  or,  why  not  volunteer 
an  opinion  ?] 

Mardian  says  to  Cleopatra,  not  wishing  to  compromise 
himself,  and  as  if  he  did  not  understand  the  Queen — 

5  "  What's  your  highness's  pleasure?" 
Cleopatra  says  to  Mardian — 

6  "  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing  ;  I  take  no  pleasure 

7  In  aught  an  eunuch  has." 

60.  The  converse  of  the  idea  here  expressed  is  indicated 
in  the  case  of  Potiphar's  wife  and  our  heroine  over  and 

*  It  has  been  observed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Fry,  in  his  "new  translation"  of 
the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  that  the  sex  of  the  party  spoken  to  in  line  856 
is  masculine  in  the  Hebrew  text.  This  gives  grounds  for  the  inference 
that  Ezra,  or  whoever  was  the  editor  of  that  text,  placed  the  action 
in  the  harem  of  Solomon,  like  many  modern  critics  ;  and  hence  the 
party  Mr.  Fry  calls  the  "  messenger'''  was  the  equivalent  of  Mardian, 
and  chief  eunuch  of  the  palace,  and  also  the  equivalent  of  Potiphar, 
who  was  also  a  eunuch,  according  to  the  present  text  of  Genesis. 
Some  critics  have,  however,  denied  both  facts  and  inferences.  Our 
case  get3  rid  of  these  difficulties.  Shakspeare  appears  to  follow  Mr. 
Fry's  notion  in  his  cast  of  the  character  of  Mardian. 
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over  again,  and  may  be  considered  perfectly  Egyptian, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  writers,  whose  character  of  our 
heroine,  and  other  ideal  Egyptian  or  strange  women 
copied  from  her,  is  grossly  sensual,  like  Cleopatra's. 
Shakspeare,  in  copying  the  original  of  our  heroine, 
makes  accidentally  a  likeness  of  the  whole  race  of  Egyp- 
tian ladies,  and  so  his  critics  have  failed  to  identify 
his  original  with  our  Bethia. 

61.  As  we  have  already  noticed  the  queen's  comments 
on  Antony's  horse,  we  may  proceed  a  step  lower  down 
in  p.  452,  where 

Cleopatea  says  to  Ifardtan. — 


1  " Think  on  me, 

2  That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black, 

3  And  wrinkled  deep  in  [with  ?]  time  ?" 

62.  She  means  to  say — Will  Antony  on  his  return  from 
Italy,  where  he  will  be  courted  by  the  white  and  young 
beauties  of  the  day,  think  of  her  who  is  black  with  the 
action  of  the  sun,  and  old  for  her  years?  Though,  accord- 
ing to  history,  and  some  admissions  in  the  text,  she  was 
still  a  splendid  woman,  and  neither  black  nor  wrinkled, 
but  "full,  fair,  fat,  and  [39]  forty,"  and  something  more 
than  a  mere  "  morsel  for  a  monarch,"  which  she  says  she 
was,  when  she  had  the  "  great  Pompey"  for  her  gallant. 

63.  The  word  black  is  used  relatively  here,  and  in 
contrast  to  the  white  skins  of  the  Eoman  ladies.  The 
expression  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  original  of 
our  lines  877,  &c,  where  the  artificial  blackness  of  our 
heroine's  skin  is  attributed,  not  to  her  black  paint,  or 
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char- char,  but  "  because  the  sun  [_Phoebus]  had  looked 
upon  her  unfavourably' '  [making  her  hlaclc]  ;  for  natu- 
rally she  was  beautiful  and  white,  and  so  was  Cleopatra. 
Both  ladies  are  represented  beauties  of  the  gipsy  or 
Egyptian  type  ;  but  Shakspeare  was  mistaken  in  this, 
like  all  the  critics,  when  he  identified  the  ethnological 
characters  of  his  Cleopatra  with  those  of  our  Bethia,  as 
the  "black"  bride  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs."  His  mistake 
proves  that  he  copied  the  original  of  our  Bethia;  for 
Cleopatra  was  not  Egyptian  by  descent,  and  was  so  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  residence  of  her  family  in 
Alexandria :  it  is  also  probable  that  Bethia's  ancestors 
were  foreigners  also. 

64.  It  may  be  a  question  for  ethnologists  to  consider 
how  far  our  heroine  was  Egyptian  or  African  by  descent. 
Dr.  Morton,  in  his  paper  on  the  crania  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  of  rank,  or  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  have 
their  bodies  mummified,  sets  them  all  down,  except 
two  or  three,  as  having  had  strong  Circassian  characters, 
their  skins  being  naturally  white,  and  their  hair  black 
and  flowing,  and  not  short  and  curly. 

65.  The  expressions,  "amorous  pinches,"  and  "black 
pinches,"  colouring  the  skin,  have  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect relations  to  the  false  explanations  which  our  Bethia 
gives  Mered  in  our  Act  II.,  scene  ii.,  to  account  for  her 
present  colour,  contrasted  with  her  former  or  natural 
colour,  which  was  considered  white,  like  the  Salemites, 
or  women  of  Salem,  or  the  Hebrews.  When  we  had 
the  "  Song  of  Songs"  first  before  us,  we  did  not  see  the 
force  of  the  references  which  our  bride  made  to  the  dark 
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colour  of  her  skin,  which  was  as  black  as  the  felted 
tents  of  the  Kedar  Arabs,  but  white  as  the  shins  of  the 
Salemites,  who  were  Mered's  own  people.  Hence,  again, 
the  propriety  of  the  remark,  that,  when  he  and  she  were 
washed  clean,  they  were  both  equally  white ;  as  he  was 
a  Salemite,  or  the  chief  or  king  of  the  Salemites.* 

66.  Shakspeare,  following  some  critics  of  his  day,  did 
not  perceive  that  our  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  not  really 
black,  or  pinched  black  by  Phoebus ;  but,  supposing  that 
she  was  really  black  from  the  effects  of  sunshine,  he  is 
led  to  make  his  Cleopatra  accuse  herself  of  being  black 
too  in  her  skin  from  a  similar  cause— though,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  Egyptian  ladies,  like  other 
Eastern  women  of  rank,  were  not  browned  or  blackened 
by  the  sun,  because  they  are  not  exposed  to  its  pinching 
fingers  or  rays  at  all. 

67.  At  p.  481  we  find  the  following  dialogue  of  inte- 
rest in  our  argument : — 

Messengkeb  eeom  Rome  to  Alexandria  says  to  Cleopatra — 

1  "  Free,  Madam  !  no ;  I  made  no  such  report. 

2  He's  bound  [again]  unto  Octavia." 

*  As  a  matter  of  course,  her  contrast  was  to  the  skins  of  the  Sa- 
lemite or  Hebrew  women,  and  not  to  the  skins  of  the  Salemite  men, 
as  they  would  from  exposure  be  tanned  more  or  less,  by  the  sun  and 
wind,  than  the  women.  As  Mered's  wife,  called  Selemith,  Salome, 
&a,  was  one  of  these  women,  without  intention  Bethia  compares  the 
natural  whiteness  of  her  skin  to  that  of  Mered's  own  wife.  As  the 
Hebrew  women,  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  &c,  were  near  neighbours  of 
hers,  and  probably  the  whitest  people  known  to  her,  her  reference  to 
them,  and  the  whiteness  of  their  colour,  is  what  we  would  expect,  if 
Heliopolis  was  the  locus  of  the  action,  and  its  time  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  Moses. 
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Cleopatra  says  to  the  Messenger — 

3  "  For  what  good  turn  ?" 

The  Messenger  says  to  Cleopatra — 

4  "  For  the  best  turn  i*  the  bed.* 

5  Madam  he  \_Antony\  is  married  to  Octavia."f 

Cleopatra  says  to  the  Messenger — 
6.  "  The  most  infectious  pestilence  [i.  e.  Hebrew  leprosy%]  upon  thee." 

68.  Here  we  have  several  similitudes  and  allusions 
to  our  case,  of  special  interest.  The  predicament  of  hav- 
ing got  a  new  legal  wife  in  Eome  in  the  place  of  Ful- 
via  is  important.  Cleopatra  then  felt  herself  actually 
set  aside  by  another  wife,  Octavia;  and  so  she  is  jealous 
of  this  woman,  exactly  like  our  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
when  she  discovers  that  Mered  is  already  a  married  man. 

*  Shakspeare  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  bring  in  an 
allusion  to  the  bed ;  but,  having  certain  notes  relating  to  the  action  in 
the  u  Song  of  Songs,"  and  some  of  them  relating  to  the  bed  in  it,  he 
naturally  enough  uses  them,  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  used  the  others. 
Thus  we  see  the  increasing  probability  of  his  having  had  the  action  of  a 
part  of  our  story  before  him,  when  he  drafted  the  action  and  dialogue 
in  the  play  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra."  He  notices  the  bed  again  in 
the  scene  where  the  queen  dies,  and  where  her  conduct  is  like  that  of 
our  princess. 

f  He  divorced  her  afterwards  to  please  Cleopatra,  but  we  have  no 
proof  that  our  hero  put  away  his  Hebrew  wife  to  please  Bethia,  hence 
our  lines  2791,  &c. 

J  In  modern  times  the  plague  or  syphilis  might  be  understood  ; 
but  in  Cleopatra's  time  and  before  it,  in  Lower  Egypt,  according  to 
both  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  traditions,  the  leprosy  called  He- 
brew or  Jewish  was  considered  "the  most  infectious  pestilence:"  its 
"spot"  is  noticed  in  line  1228,  and  the  disease  in  line  1091. 
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69.  The  references  to  the  bed  are  in  keeping  with 
several  others  in  our  drama  of  similar  import,  which 
need  not  be  indicated.  The  pestilence  noticed  is  clearly 
the  Hebrew  leprosy,  to  which  at  least  three  distinct 
references  are  made,  and  to  its  spot  or  macula,  in  our 
drama,  all  taken  directly  from  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  which 
Shakspeare,  assisted  by  the  critics  of  his  day,  appears  to 
have  read  with  great  care,  and  adopted  into  his  drama  of 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra."  At  the  time  of  the  Mosaic  ex- 
odus the  leprosy  appears  to  have  been  widely  diffused 
amongst  the  Hebrews  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  action  of 
our  drama  it  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  our 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  to  the  Egyptian  people  gene- 
rally, whose  terror  of  this  pestilence  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  Mered  and  his  mother,  when  they  were 
arrested  in  the  street  by  our  heroine,  disguised  as  lepers. 
Her  subsequent  remark  to  him,  as  to  his  not  having 
the  "spot"  of  the  disease  on  his  skin  anywhere,  is 
exactly  what  might  be  expected  from  a  woman  in  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  she  had  placed  herself  (1091-1228). 

70.  In  the  next  line, 

Cleopatra  says  to  the  Messenger  from  Rome — 

1  u  Thou  shalt  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  [steeped'] 

2  In  brine." 

71.  If  we  wanted  a  precedent  to  justify  the  usage  of 
the  words,  &c,  in  lines  3156-3162,  we  have  it  here. 
Excessive  cruelty  was  common  to  the  characters  of  the 
Egyptian  women  in  all  ages,  and  women  naturalized  in 
Egypt. 
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72.  At  p.  530,  Cleopatra,  as  it  were  copying  our  ori- 
ginal, compares  herself  to  a  blown  rose — evidently  a  con- 
trast to  line  959,  where  our  Bethia  says — "  I  am  a  rose." 

73.  At  p.  588,  Cleopatea  says  to  Ccesar  \_Oetavianus]y 

after  Antony's  death — 

1  " but  do  confess,  I  have 

2  Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 

3  Have  often  shamed  our  sex,"  [in  Egypt], 

She  should  have  said,  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  princess  Bethia,  our  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
&c. ;  but  this  would  not  have  answered  Shakspeare's 
plan,  as  he  evidently  wished  to  hide  the  fact  of  the  bride 
in  the  "  Song  of  Songs  "  being  his  original  for  the  per- 
sonal character  and  language  of  Cleopatra ;  but  we  bring 
our  heroine  forward,  not  as  a  copy,  but  as  Shakspeare's 
original,  of  his  character  of  Cleopatra,  as  an  Egyptian 
princess. 

Cleopatra  tells  Ccesar  [_Octavianus~\ — 

1  " mine  honour  was  not  yielded, 

2  But  conquered  merely." 

74.  This  speech  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  Cleo- 
patra's position  as  queen ;  but  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  excuses  Eethia  made,  or  might  have  made,  to 
her  father,  for  her  conduct  with  Mered,  and  which  Poti- 
phar's  wife  had  made  to  her  husband,  and  Anpou's  wife 
to  hers — in  all  cases  false.  In  this  place  Shakspeare 
clearly  had  Potiphar's  wife's  defence  in  his  mind's  eye, 
and  gives  it  in  error  to  Cleopatra,  contrary  to  analogy  ;* 

*  Had  Catherine  of  Russia,  or  any  other  modern  copy  of  Cleopatra, 
been  accused  of  saying  her  paramour  had  acted  as  stated  in  the  text, 
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for,  as  a  queen,  she  had  the  power  at  hand  at  all  times 
to  protect  her  person. 

75.  At  p.  584  we  find  the  following  curious  speech : — 

Cleopatha  says  to  Proculeius,  a  friend  of  Ccesar — 

1  u  Shall  they  hoist  me  up,  [like  Mered's  brother's  body,  found  in 

the  treasury], 

2  And  show  me  [naked]  to  the  shouting  varletry 

3  Of  censuring  [gossiping]  Rome  ?     Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 

4  Be  gentle  grave  unto  me !     Rather  on  Nilus'  mud 

5  Lay  me  stark  naked.     And  let  the  water  [carrion]  flies 

6  Blow  me  into  abhorring  [maggots]  !  rather  make 

7  My  country's  high  pyramid  [s]  my  gibbet, 

8  And  hang  me  up  in  chains  !"f  [like  Jether's  headless  trunk.] 

76.  According  to  our  drama,  the  naked  body  of  the 

nobody  would  have  believed  her  story  at  all ;  and  Shakspeare,  who 
knew  human  nature  very  well,  would  not  of  himself  have  made  the 
mistake  in  his  text ;  but,  copying  his  Egyptian  woman's  character 
from  the  few  Egyptian  types  of  women  he  had  before  him,  of  which 
Prince  Potiphar's  wife  was  one,  he  inferred  that  Cleopatra  would 
have  volunteered  the  same  lie  to  Cassar  that  her  types  did  to  justify 
themselves.  The  whole  case  proves  that  his  ideas  of  Cleopatra 
were  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  more  especially  in  the 
"  Song  of  Songs,"  whose  bride  he  inferred  was  the  Egyptian  princess 
who  was  said  to  have  married  Solomon,  and  led  him  into  sin  and 
folly  of  all  kinds. 

f  It  should  be  again  stated,  that  the  Editor  of  Pharaoh's  Daughter 
had  not  read  a  line  of  Shakspeare's  play  till  several  years  after  he 
had  completed,  and  printed,  and  circulated  several  copies  of  his 
drama.  The  similitudes  between  the  two  which  appear  in  this  quo- 
tation are  the  common  results,  of  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  and  in- 
ference from  circumstances  essentially  similar,  and  not  from  imitation. 

e2 
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thief  was  hoisted  up  in  chains  ;  but  it  was  taken  down 
before  the  flies  had  time  to  blow,  and  before  "  abhorring  " 
maggots,  had  time  to  develope  themselves.  The  case 
here  put  by  Shakspeare  is  exactly  the  one  the  mother 
of  our  hero  anticipated  and  prevented,  by  taking  down 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  or  the  brother  robber, 
at  noontide  or  siesta.  There  is  nothing  about  all 
this  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs."  "Where  did  Shakspeare 
get  it  ?  It  really  looks  as  if  some  of  the  critics  of  his 
time  had  actually  identified  Herodotus' s  story  with  the 
missing  part  of  the  story  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  and 
thus  realized  the  complete  action  we  have  endeavoured 
to  develope  in  our  drama  of  Pharaoh's  Daughter.  If 
they  really  did  so,  it  looks  as  if  Shakspeare  took  his 
character  of  Cleopatra  directly  from  that,  and  not  from 
the  bride  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs  "  as  it  is  in  the  English 
version  of  the  Hebrew. 

77.  If  the  case  here  stated  be  proved,  it  follows  that 
what  we  have  tried  to  do,  may  have  been  done  much 
better,  above  250  years  ago,  by  some  of  the  scholars  of 
the  Elizabethian  age  ;  but  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
they  did  not  publish  their  work.  The  monuments,  some 
translated  Egyptian  manuscripts,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
supplemental  evidence  bearing  on  our  case,  unknown  in 
Shakspeare' s  time,  have  helped  out  many  minute  parti- 
culars, and  carried  us  over  many  difHeulties. 

78.  At  page  585  we  find  Cleopatra  telling  her  dream 
to  Dolabella,  which  is  as  wild,  and  even  more  so  than 
the  real  dreams  described  by  our  heroine  in  her  speech 
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to  Zona,  beginning  with  line  1004.  Both  ladies  were 
dreamers,  probably  by  profession,  and,  as  such,  were  only 
types  of  their  class,  and,  as  royal  virgins,  in  their  day, 
may  have  been  employed  as  dreamers  in  the  temples,  in 
Heliopolis  and  Alexandria.  As  dreamers  there  is  an 
analogy  and  a  strong  one  too,  between  the  heroines  of  the 
two  dramas,  yet  ours  is  not  a  copy  of  Shakspeare's. 

79.  At  page  588  Cleopatra  is  made  to  appear  as  aliar,  and 
also  as  a  thief,  plundering  the  public  treasury,  and  making 
a  false  return  to  Caesar  of  the  things  she  carried  off  sur- 
reptitiously for  her  own  use.  The  implied  object  of  the 
king  in  our  story,  who  built  the  treasury  at  Heliopolis, 
was  the  appropriation  of  public  treasure  to  his  own  pur- 
pose; and  consequently  he  was  a  thief  himself,  and  Mered 
another — but  set  down  as  being  wondrous  clever  or 
wise,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time  and  place — and 
a  thief  of  thieves. 

80.  The  treachery  of  Cleopatra's  treasurer,  Seleucus, 
may  be  compared,  as  a  breach  of  confidence,  to  that  of 
Mered' s  father,  when  he  made  the  secret  entrance  to  the 
treasury.  The  morals  and  manners  of  the  court  of  Cleo- 
patra, as  they  are  represented  by  Shakspeare  from  Plu- 
tarch, &c,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  identical  with  the 
Eiblical  notices  of  the  Egyptian  court  and  people  at  all 
times. 

81.  We  may  now  pass  on  to  page  594,  where 

Cleopatea  says  to  the  country   Cloivn,  who  brings  her 
the  asp — 

1  "  Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there 

2  That  kills,  and  pains  not  ?'" 
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There  is  a  slight  mistake  here,  as  the  asp  is  not  a  water 
snake,  but  it  is  the  reptile  alluded  to  in  our  drama, 
which  might  have  killed  the  guards,  and  left  them  dead, 
as  if  in  sleep  (see  lines  435-444,  &c). 

82.  "We  now  pass  on  to  page  596,  where  we  find  Cleo- 
patra represented  dressed  out  in  her  "best  attires,"  her 
"  crown  and  all,"  as  for  a  bridal  ceremonial,  like  our 
Bethia  for  her  public  marriage.  At  this  time  Antony 
is  dead,  and  the  queen  proposes  to  kill  herself,  and  claim 
him  as  her  husband  in  Amente,  i.  e.  the  Hades,  Shaul, 
or  land  of  shadows  of  the  Egyptians. 

Cleopatra  says,  as  it  were  to  Antony's  ghost,  Iras  and 
Charmian  being  present — 

1  " Husband,  I  come  ; 

2  Now  to  that  name  my  courage  proves  my  title !" 

83.  As  our  Bethia  proved  her  courage  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  risking  her  life,  and  got  her  real  husband  by 
it,  we  make  her  propose  to  get  rid  of  him  by  com- 
mitting suicide.  The  parallels  in  the  personal  characters 
of  the  two  Pharaohs'  daughters  thus  become  perfect — 
indeed,  they  can  hardly  be  closer,  considering  the  diffe- 
rences of  their  circumstances. 

84.  The  marriage  Cleopatra  here  proposes  with  An- 
tony is  in  its  nature  a  clandestine  one,  like  our  Bethia' s, 
and  its  completion  is  made  to  depend  on  her  joining 
him  in  Amente,**  whence  our  Pharaoh  was  thought  for 

*  Shakspeare  takes  no  notice  of  the  divorce  of  Octavia  and  his 
marriage  with  Cleopatra,  so  the  queen  was  the  actual  wife  of  Antony 
at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  in  both  plays  the  heroes  and  heroines  were 
married  contrary  to  custom  and  the  rules  of  society. 
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a  moment  likely  to  bring  his  daughter  a  husband. 
The  case  our  Bethia  here  makes  for  herself,  in  justifi- 
cation of  her  conduct  with  our  hero,  by  means  of  her 
clandestine  marriage  at  Zona's  house — makes  her  appear 
through  the  course  of  our  drama,  after  the  first  act,  as  no- 
thing less  or  worse  than  a  legal  wife  or  bride,  as  we  are 
conscious  of  this  private  marriage.*'  Cleopatra,  by  dying 
as  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  claiming  her  paramour  as  a 
husband  in  the  grave,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  by 
the  act  of  dying,  as  it  were,  with  him,  in  a  measure 
saves  her  character  too — by  accepting  Antony  as  a  hus- 
band, though,  as  a  real  wife,  according  to  Shakspeare's 
play,  he  had  not  publicly  recognised  her. 

85.  There  is  another  carious  point  of  similitude  in 
the  romances  of  the  two  Pharaohs'  daughters :  both  ladies 
appear  to  have  been  occasionally  under  the  influence 
of  "  the  juice  of  Egypt's  "grape,"  or  mandragora,  or 
wine  (which,  we  infer,  may  have  been  brought  from 
Lebanon),  when  they  severally  consummated  their  clan- 
destine marriages — the  one  with  a  man  already  married 
for  time,  and  the  other  with  the  ghost  of  a  married  man 
for  eternity. 

*  The  reader  of  our  drama  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Pharaoh's  daughter  marries  Mered  before  she  beds  with  him.  The 
marriage  is  perfectly  Scotch,  to  be  sure,  and  is  the  more  interesting 
to  Dr.  Simpson  and  the  northern  antiquaries,  while  the  marriage  of 
Shakspeare's  Pharaoh's  daughter,  Cleopatra,  was  after  a  protracted 
concubinage,  which  set  all  the  rules  and  customs  of  good  society  at 
defiance.  Our  Bethia,  though  wicked  in  private,  in  public  appeared 
to  be  virtuous. 
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86.  At  p.  597, 

Cleopatra,  seemingly  under  the  influence  of  wine  or 
mandragora*  says  to  the  asp — 

1  " ■  Oh !  could'st  thou  speak  ! 

2  That  I  might  hear  thee  [hiss?~\  call  great  Caesar  ass 

3  Unpolicy'd  !"  [overreached,  like  the  king  in  our  drama]. 

87.  Her  animus  is  the  same  with  that  which  actu- 
ates all  the  women  in  our  drama.  Their  object  in  both  is 
continually  to  overreach  or  delude  the  men,  and  glory 
in  the  game,f  as  we  may  suppose  Rebecca  did  when 
she  cheated  Isaac  out  of  the  family  inheritance  for  her 
younger  son,  Jacob,  who  was  her  instrument,  as  Mered 
was  the  instrument  of  his  mother  in  our  drama. 

88.  Having  allowed  the  asp  to  bite  her,  Cleopatra 
dies ;  and  when 

Caesar,  arrives,  lie  finds  her,  as  if  she  were  asleep,  reclin- 
ing on  the  led :  he  says  to  Dolabella — 
1  " but  she  looks  like  sleep,  % 

*  Her  conduct  appears  to  show  that  she  may  have  eaten  man- 
drakes, or  taken  a  strong  dose  of  their  extract,  called  mandragora, 
said  to  have  been  used  in  the  East  for  provoking  sensual  dreams,  &c. 
The  notice  of  mandragora  is  one  of  the  many  points  of  similitude 
between  the  two  dramas  ;  in  ours  we  have  the  mandrakes  in  their 
natural  state ;  the  difference  in  their  form  is  immaterial. 

f  Most  writers  on  Eastern  manners  explain  how  it  is  that  the  wo- 
men in  Egypt,  &c,  are  everywhere  in  league  to  mislead  the  men, 
and  make  them  their  agents  in  crime  and  folly. 

X  That  is,  the  sort  of  sleep  Pharaoh's  guards  were  found  in  by 
his  daughter — a  sleep  as  quiet  as  death.  Here  is  death  like  sleep 
the  reverse  of  the  other.  The  similitudes  are  so  strong  between  the 
conduct  of  Cleopatra  and  Bethia,  one  is  almost  forced  to  believe  that? 
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2  As  [if]  she  would  catch  another  Antony  [paramour] 

3  In  her  strong  toil  of  grace."* 

89.  The  word  "  catch"  is  equivocal,  and  implies 
that  she  was  even  in  death,  as  she  was  in  life,  a  trap 
to  catch, f  and  a  snare  to  mislead  men,  and  that  she 
gloried  in  this  character — which  may  have  heen  pre-emi- 
nently Egyptian;  for  Herodotns  and  other  ancient  tra- 
vellers have  explained  how  that  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  woman  exceeded  that  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  Egypt;   and  many  modern  African  travellers 

the  former  had  Bethia's  story  in  its  integrity  before  her,  and  to  a  great 
extent  copied  or  acted  up  to  it.  Cleopatra,  who  was  a  friend  of  King 
Herod,  was  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar,  had  the  "  Song  of  Songs" 
in  her  hands,  and  no  doubt  was  acquainted  with  the  book,  and  the 
interpretations  and  commentaries  extant  on  it  in  her  time;  she  also 
had  Herodotus' s  "Euterpe,"  so  there  is  nothing  against  the  inference 
that  she  really  accepted  our  story  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  we  do. 
The  use  Theocritus  makes  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  proves  it  was 
considered  by  the  Pagan  Greeks  in  Alexandria  as  an  amatory  compo- 
sition— but  whether  prose  or  poetry,  original  or  not,  cannot  be  proved. 

*  The  whole  action  of  the  Egyptian  queen  as  a  mantrap  is  so  tho- 
roughly consistent  with  the  action  of  our  Egyptian  princess  also  as  such, 
that  the  difference  between  them  is  due  only  to  time,  circumstance, 
and  personality.  Our  heroine  has  hardly  begun  her  career  of  sensu- 
ality and  deception — Shakspeare's  heroine  finishes  hers,  and  dies  true 
to  her  character.  So  far  no  evidence  has  been  found  to  help  out  a 
notice  of  Bethia's  death  ;  but  we  hope  to  find  one,  as  so  many  tales 
and  fragments  of  Egyptian  literature  of  her  age  are  turning  up,  and 
are  being  translated  and  published. 

f  The  introduction  of  the  idea  of  a  woman  as  a  trap  to  catch  men, 
taken  as  it  must  be  with  so  many  other  points  of  similitude  in  our 
drama,  goes  far  to  connect  or  identify  Shakspeare's  original  materials 
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have  found  the  same  thing  pretty  general  in  Africa, 
where  women  cease  to  have  children  early  in  life ;  and 
then  they  become  traders,  managers  of  households  for 
their  sons  or  themselves,  exhibiting  greater  cunning 
and  general  cleverness  than  the  men,  whether  old  or 
young. 

90.  Besides  the  many  quotations  from  the  tragedy 
of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  some  others  might  have 
been  brought  forward  from  it  to  exhibit  the  exact  simi- 
litudes between  the  characters  of  our  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter and  Shakspeare's  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Ours  has 
"just  come  out,' '  as  we  may  say,  a  "rosebud"  of  ancient 
rank  and  fashion,  supplying  us  with  materials  for 
a  comedy  of  errors,  blunders,  and  deceptions ;  while 
his  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  a  full-blown  blasted  "rose," 
overwhelmed  by  a  life  of  unchecked  passion  and  vice, 
thus  supplying  Shakspeare  with  some  of  the  finest 
materials  for  tragedy.  In  both  cases  the  ideal  heroines 
are  similar — both  are  Egyptians,  of  different  times ;  the 
difference  between  the  dramas  being  due  mainly  to  the 

with  ours,  including  Herodotus's  narrative  of  Rhampsinitus's  trea- 
sury, its  robbery,  and  the  instrumentality  of  his  daughter  as  a  spy, 
&c,  to  catch  the  thief.  And  all  this,  it  should  be  observed,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  exceptional  and  peculiar  relations  of  the  heroine  (a 
self-accused  harlot)  with  a  stranger  or  foreign  man  (with  whom  in- 
tercourse and  marriage  were  next  to  impossible,  according  to  Egyptian 
usage),  who  had  already  a  legal  wife  of  his  own.  Such  analogies  be- 
tween dramas  indicate  imitation,  which  we  deny — or  a  common 
deduction  from  similar  originals  ;  this  we  hold  to  be  the  truth,  and 
a  proof  that  our  theory  was  known  and  realized  by  the  commentators 
and  advisers  Shakspeare  followed. 
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fact  that  one  heroine  begins  her  career  in  comedy,  while 
the  other  ends  hers  in  tragedy. 

91.  The  differences  between  Eethia  and  Cleopatra 
being  clearly  understood,  we  see  how  Shakspeare,  taking 
his  ideal  of  his  Egyptian  princess  from  the  same  Hebrew 
principles  that  we  have,  and  following  out  the  same  laws 
of  human  nature  that  we  have,  has,  as  it  were, 
led  the  way  to  the  development  of  our  character  of 
Eethia ;  but,  as  we  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  his 
Cleopatra  till  long  after  our  drama  was  printed,  and  to 
some  extent  circulated,  the  similitudes  between  the  two 
heroines  is  perfectly  accidental,  being  due  to  the  same 
reason — that  two  copies  of  the  same  picture  must  happen 
to  be  more  or  less  like  each  other,  and  that  a  copy 
of  a  picture  is  like  its  original ;  for  we  hold  that  our  Ee- 
thia is  the  actual  original  or  developed  heroine  of  the 
"Song  of  Songs,"  who  is  copied  by  Shakspeare  as  the 
type  of  his  Pharaoh's  daughter,  Cleopatra. 

92.  Many  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
most  of  the  modern  critics,  have  adopted  the  notion  that 
the  princess  or  bride  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  was  the 
Egyptian  wife  of  Solomon  ;  but  our  case  explains  that, 
because  the  place  name  of  the  Hebrew  wife  of  our 
hero  was  Salome,  or  Selemith,  &c,  consequently  his 
Hebrew  place  name  was  Selim  (not  Solomon).  The  hero 
of  our  story  was  not  Koheleth,  King  of  Jerusalem,  but 
Selim  I.,  surnamed  Mered  [the  ohstreporous]  the  son  of 
Ezra,  of  the  house  of  Judah,  and  of  Jochebed,  of  the 
house  of  Levi ;  and  the  time  of  the  action  of  our  drama 
was  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  when  the  Hebrews 
were  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity  in  Egypt;  and 
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several  hundred  years  before  Solomon,  the  son  of  David, 
became  King  of  Judah  and  the  Hebrews. 

93.  Shakspeare  in  no  place  compromises  his  charac- 
ter of  Antony  with  that  of  Solomon,  generally  considered 
the  hero  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  nor  had  he  any  occa- 
sion to  do  it.  The  men  were  quite  different — one  was 
a  man  of  Avar,  the  other  a  man  of  peace.  It  is,  however, 
very  interesting  to  mark  the  similitude  between  Mered, 
as  the  future  warrior,  the  young  ideal  of  Antony  as  the 
autocrat  of  the  world,  with  his  two  wives,  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian ;  and  the  old  real  Antony,  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  also  with  his  two  wives,  Eoman  and  Egyp- 
tian ;  and  our  Mered  as  a  soldier,  or  petty  chieftain, 
sheik,  ras,  or  king  of  a  clan,  mustering,  according  to 
line  1170,  two  hundred  fighting  men.^  The  relative 
ages  make  equivalent  differences  between  the  heroes  and 
the  heroines  of  the  two  dramas;  and  other  circumstances, 
due  to  time  and  place,  make  specific  differences  between 
the  actions  of  the  two  dramas ;  but,  making  all  reason- 
able allowances  between  the  two  stories,  or  matters  of 
fact,  which  precede  and  accompany  the  two  actions,  we 
observe  so  many  real  similitudes  or  identities  between 
the  personalities  of  their  heroes  and  heroines,  and  between 

*  Two  hundred  looks  like  exaggeration  ;  for  Mered's  body  guard  at 
the  wedding  was  but  sixty  men  of  the  house  of  Judah.  In  either 
case,  according  to  the  laws  of  increase  of  population,  the  actual  time 
when  Joseph  brought  his  relatives  into  Egypt  was  not  over  four  chro- 
nological generations,  as  appears  by  the  Hebrew  pedigrees ;  and  this 
time,  judged  of  by  the  Hebrew  pedigrees,  will  cover  sixty  Jews  as  a 
body  guard  or  band,  but  not  two  hundred  fighting  men,  such  as  his 
guard  was  composed  of,  unless  they  were  Hebrews. 
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the  minor  characters,  and  also  between  the  circumstances 
belonging  to  each  drama,  that  we  may  conclude  both 
dramas  are  to  a  great  extent  deduced  from  common  ori- 
ginals. 

94.  These  similitudes  include  nearly  all  the  impro- 
prieties of  thought,  speech,  and  action  of  our  heroine — 
which  have  been,  as  it  were,  in  disguise,  already  put  on 
the  British  stage  by  Shakspeare  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  in  his  character  of  Cleopatra,  who  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  argument,  expressed  in  old  Egyptian  meta- 
physical language,  a  mere  re-incarnation  of  our  heroine, 
Eethia,  with  all  her  peculiar  vices,  and  follies — in- 
tensified, to  be  sure.  Bethia  is  the  ideal  Egyptian  lady 
of  rank,  which  we  may  deduce  from  the  Egyptian 
monuments  and  legends,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabs,  and  the 
every- day  experience  of  travellers  on  the  Banks  of 
Nile,  at  whose  head  we  may  place  Lady  Duff  Gordon, 
one  of  the  latest,  who  has  had  peculiar  opportunities  of 
judging  of  things  as  they  are.  We  find  the  following 
certificate  of  the  correctness  of  our  theory  in  her  "  Letters 
from  Egypt"  (2nd  Edition),  p.  95.  She  ventures  a  little 
beyond  the  limits,  we  try  to  keep  within.  Her  words  we 
here  arrange  and  interpolate,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in 
their  full  meaning  and  integrity  : — "  This  country 
[JEgypf\  is  a  palimpsest,  in  which  the  Bible  is  written 
over  Herodotus  ['<§  history']  ;  and  the  Koran  over  that 
[Chapter  xn.,  for  example].  In. the  towns  the  Koran 
is  [woee?]  most  visible ;  in  the  country  [the  circumstances 
described  by]  Herodotus." 
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95.  It  answered  Shakspeare's  purpose  to  select  from 
our  materials  only  such  portions  of  them  as  helped  to 
develope  the  personal  character  of  his  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter; but  in  our  case  we  are  obliged  to  take  everything 
'ancient  we  can  find,  and  supplement  these  with  every- 
thing modern  of  the  same  kinds  ;  so  that  our  case  may 
be  as  complete  as  our  circumstances  will  allow,  not  only 
as  to  onr  Pharaoh's  daughter's  character,  and  her  pe- 
culiarities as  an  individual  of  the  order  of  women  she 
belonged  to,  but  also  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed,  during  the  time  which  is  subtended  in 
the  action  of  our  drama. 

96.  Its  ideal*  time  is  very  short,  compared  with 
Shakspeare's  drama  of  " Antony  and  Cleopatra:"  the 
action  in  it  is  very  active,  or  the  events  which  constitute 
its  action  appear  to  come  together  rapidly,  though  in 
reality  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  for  there  are  two 
rests  or  intervals  in  the  actual  action,  which  have  to  be 
explained  away  in  the  dialogue,  so  as  to  maintain  the 

*  The  ideal  time  of  a  drama  is  the  real  time  which  the  events 
represented  on  the  stage  took,  or  would  take  in  the  natural  order  of 
events.  Our  "ideal  time,"  measured  in  hours,  would  have  been 
about  fifty,  and  the  real  time  of  performing  our  drama  two  hours ; 
thus  we  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  precedents  supplied  by  Shak^ 
speare's  plays. 
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ideal  sequence  of  time,  and  keep  up  that  current  of  feel- 
ing or  perception  of  time  and  consistency  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  which  Shakspeare  was  so  careful  to 
preserve  in  his  dramas  generally ;  thus  giving  them  a 
character  of  reality,  which  leads  his  audiences  to  consider 
his  dramas  to  be  photographs  or  living  pictures  of  actual 
realities. 

97.  Unfortunately  for  our  purpose,  our  facts  or  ma- 
terials are  deficient,  and  we  have  to  supply  their  defects, 
as  best  we  may,  from  the  Egyptian  monuments — from 
the  notices  in  Herodotus  relating  to  the  people  and  cir- 
cumstances of  ancient  Egypt — from  modern  Egypt,  and 
the  countries  on  the  higher  Mle — from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  from  the  Koran — and,  indeed,  from  every  ac- 
tual traveller  we  have  been  able  to  cross-examine,  and 
from  everything  that  we  have  been  enabled,  after  much 
searching,  to  find  and  make  available  for  our  purpose ; 
yet,  after  all  this,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  facts  of 
evidence  have  been  overlooked,  which  might  have  been  of 
use,  and  many  remain  to  be  discovered  or  brought  forward 
by  our  critics  and  readers,  which  may  correct  and  expand 
the  cases  we  make,  or  try  to  make,  in  favour  of  Herodotus 
as  a  recorder  of  facts,  and  of  our  story  as  a  portion  of  true 
history  or  biography,  and  not  as  a  cunningly  devised 
fable  or  myth,  of  no  particular  time  or  place,  and  prac- 
tically of  no  interest  whatever  in  the  history  of  huma- 
nity as  it  existed  in  Egypt  3000  years  ago,  or  in  the 
time  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 
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Act  I Scene  1. 


98.  "We  are  here  obliged  to  open  the  action  of  our 
drama  without  a  formal  prologue  ;  but  we  have  managed, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  his 
half-sister,  Miriam,  in  this  scene  (who  have  been  already 
placed  on  the  British  stage  by  Hannah  More,  with  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  public,  in  her  sacred  drama 
of  "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes"),  to  give  in  their  speeches 
such  explanations  from  Herodotus' s  story,  as  developed 
in  our  evidence  the  circumstances  preceding  the  actual  ac- 
tion of  the  drama,  so  as  to  obviate  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  prologue,  while  we  hold  back  such  notice  of  the  even- 
tualities of  our  drama  as  would  compromise  the  interest 
which  an  actual  auditor  might  be  expected  to  feel,  had 
he  or  she  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  play  performed. 

99.  There  is  no  formal  moral  indicated  in  the  opening 
sentences,  nor  is  there  anything  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
afterwards  in  the  play ;  nor  did  it  come  within  the  limits 
of  our  case  to  formally  explain,  or  c<  point  a  moral"  in 
it,  supposing  it  to  be,  what  we  consider  it  is,  a  parable 
play,*  or  u  parable,"  as  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  (S.  of  SS.) 
was  regarded  by  the  Jews,  "  according  to  Abarbinel," — 
who  considered  it  "  a  prosaic  composition" — noted/4  with 

*  See  Evidence  3391,  &c,  where  the  personalities  of  Mered's 
mother  are  explained.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  Biblical  critic 
has  noticed  the  facts  there  stated.  Her  Hebrew  name,  "  God- 
glorified,"  explains  that  she  was  a  high  professor  of  the  religion  of 
Moses,  and  as  such  we  find  her  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 
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prosaic  accentuation"  by  the  "Masoretic  writers,"  as 
explained  by  the  Rev.  E.  Gray,  in  his  "  Key  to  the  Old 
Testament''  (Sixth  Edition,  p.  309),  &c,  &c. 

100.  In  Scene  1,  and  elsewhere,  we  find  many  notices 
of  dreams  and  dreaming  in  our  drama,  which  to  us 
moderns  may  appear  almost  ridiculous  and  puerile  ; 
but  all  the  notices  extant  of  the  period  of  the  original 
action  of  our  drama,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore and  after  it,  which  we  collect  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip  - 
tures  and  elsewhere,  all  indicate  the  intense  interest 
and  firm  belief  which  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  of 
that  time  had  in  dreams.  Every  reader  of  Genesis  has 
noticed  the  dreams  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  of 
Joseph,  and  of  the  Pharaoh  his  patron.  Dreaming, 
and  the  belief  in  it,  were  essential  features  of  the  period, 
and  they  give  our  drama  a  unity  in  time  and  place 
most  deserving  of  attention,  as  bearing  upon  the  natu- 
ralness or  reality  of  the  action  developed  in  it. 

101.  The  characters  of  Mered's  mother  and  his  half- 
sister  (see  pp.  190-92)  are  very  correctly  drawn  by 
H.  More,  except  that  she  represents  Miriam  too  old : 
she  is  indicated  in  Exodus,  ii.  4  and  7,  as  a  mere  child, 
of  that  age,  which,  in  Egypt,  must  have  been  less  than 
ten;  and  thus  she  would  have  had  no  breasts  ("Song 
of  Songs,"  viii.  8).  We  recognise  her  as  the  sister 
without  breasts,  in  lines  1174-1183  :  she  is  the  bride- 
groom's, and  not  the  bride's  sister.  If  the  latter,  she 
would  have  been  a  princess,  and  no  fit  subject  for  the 
conversation  which  takes  place  between  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  in  lines  1176,  &c.    The  bridegroom's  sister, 
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supposing  him  to  be  a  Hebrew  man,  like  our  hero — 
a  son  of  Jochebed,  alias  Miriam's  mother — would  have 
been  in  every  respect  a  fit  and  likely  person  to  be 
spoken  for  by  her  brother,  and  especially  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  action  in  the  drama,  as  she 
had  been  the  agent  or  party  who  had  first  brought  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  together,  as  we  have  explained 
in  lines  2696-2712. 

1 02.  Characters  like  Miriam  and  her  mother  do  not 
occur  in  Shakspeare's*  drama  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra/ '  though  they  are  essential  to  ours;  for  Miriam's 
mother  may  be  considered  as  the  maintaining  power 
of  the  whole  action  of  our  drama;  without  her  con- 
stant secret  or  open  care,  force,  and  influence  working 
through  our  hero,  her  son,  &c,  he  would  not  in  some 
cases,  and  he  could  not  in  others,  have  got  over  the  dif- 
ficulties or  mastered  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  his  obstreporous  conduct  in  visiting  the 
princess  at  Zona's  house.  Yet  Mered's  mother  is  not 
the  heroine  of  our  drama,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that 
word,  though  she  opens,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  ex- 
plains, developes,  and  closes  the  action.  She  it  is  who 
begins  and  ends  it,  thus  giving  it  a  continuity  and  in- 
tegrity which  few  ancient  plays,  modern  dramas,  myths, 
stories,  and  parables,  pretend  to.     The  perfect  homoge- 

*  His  Shy  lock  is  a  portrait  of  a  modern  Hebrew  father  ;  but  our 
picture  is  that  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  mother  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
His  old  Jew  and  our  young  Jew's  father  were,  nevertheless,  men  of 
the  same  instincts,  fancies,  and  feelings,  influenced  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  each  was  placed. 
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neity  of  this  character,  the  backbone  of  our  drama,  goes 
far  to  prove  the  original  reality  of  its  action  from  the 
first  to  the  last  scene  in  it. 

103.  Our  hero,  in  Act  I.,  Scene  1,  and  subse- 
quently, called  by  us  Mered  (i.  e.  the  oh  strep  or  ous)* 
makes  his  first  appearance  before,  line  53,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  that  kind  which  enable  the  audience  to 
form  a  more  or  less  perfect  opinion  of  his  real  character, 
which  here  exhibits  itself  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  guess  how  he  may  act  under  the  emergencies  into 
which  he  falls  in  the  course  of  the  drama.  The  charac- 
ter he  exhibits  everywhere  is  one  which  the  Hebrew 
title,  TTD,  implies.  It  has  been  explained  to  us  by  a  most 
learned  Hebrew  "  professor  of  all  languages"  to  mean  the 
"  Obstreperous."  It  is  explained  in  some  of  the  lexi- 
cons to  mean  "Kebellious;"  and  in  that  sense  the  term 
is  found  explained  in  Palgrave's  travels,  who  found  it  at- 
tached to  some  ruined  buildings  in  Arabia,  as  if  some 
ancient  tradition  related  to  him.  However,  as  a  learned 
Arab  professor  has  explained  to  us,  the  word,  if  Arabic, 
maybe  derived  from  the  ruined  condition  of  these  build- 
ings, and  not  have  had  any  reference  to  any  ancient  myth. 
This  notion  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  name  of  Merud,  &c,  has  not  been  very  uncom- 
mon, according  to  Herbelot's  Dictionary,  amongst  the 
Arabs,  who  might  have  adopted  it  from  our  Mered,  if  they 

*  There  are  sayings  in  the.  drama  taken  from  the  "  Song  of  Songs" 
which  seem  to  imply  that  this  name  or  title  suggested  references  to 
myrrh  and  its  taste,  and  that  this  name  and  Miriam  were  related  in 
sense,— bitterness  or  sorrow  being  implied  in  both  names. 
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had  known  his  story  as  it  is  given  by  Herodotus.  His 
ideal  character  many  Arabs  would  like  to  bespeak  for 
their  sons,  supposing  him  to  be  very  clever;  but  He- 
brews, considering  it  unlucky,  would  not  adopt  it.  A 
tomb  at  Memphis,  of  the  IVth  dynasty,  gives  the  name 
of  Mehtjtj  to  a  great  Egyptian  cattle  feeder. 

104.  Our  hero — called  in  line  864  "  ointment  poured 
forth"— has  a  third  title,  Selim  ;  according  to  our  theory, 
mistaken  by  the  Greek  commentators  and  translators 
of  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  for  "  Solomon."  It  appears 
to  be  the  male  form  of  the  old  female  title  or  name 
Shulamite,  rvy?W,  and  to  be  in  our  drama  a  place 
name,*  coming  from  the  residence  or  original  head 
quarters  of  the  family  or  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the 
Hebrews  generally,  during  their  first  residence  in  Egypt, 
i.e.,  before  the  Mosaic  Exodus.  This  place  (afterwards 
Leontopolis,  perhaps)  was  near  Heliopolis,f  where  the 
Egyptian  kings,  or  their  stewards  or  viceroys — Joseph, 
for  instance — held  their  court,  and  where  strange  people 
at  this  very  early  time,  from  Asia,  and  probably  from 

*  It  may  have  implied  a  city  of  refuge,  or  place  of  peace,  where 
trade  took  place  between  strangers,  &c. ;  or  a  fortified  place,  a  sacred 
enclosure,  a  neutral  ground,  &c.  Like  Kadesh,  it  appears  to  have 
applied  to  different  places. 

•f  When  the  Hebrews  made  the  city  of  Jebus  their  political  capital, 
as  the  city  of  Saul,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  or  of  Judah,  as  the 
city  of  David,  which  appears  to  have  been  alongside  the  other  and 
later,  the  name  of  Salem,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  daughter  of  the  old 
Salem  in  Egypt,  appears  to  have  to  some  extent  prevailed.  The 
place  we  call  Jerusalem  was  the  "  daughter  of  Salem,"  the  mother  city 
of  Salem  having  been  near  Heliopolis  originally. 
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all  other  parts  of  the  world,  were  allowed  to  come  for 
political,  educational,  and  commercial  purposes. 

105.  In  after  times  the  east  mouth  of  the  Nile  was 
spoiled  by  earthquake  action,  and  the  west  mouth  was 
made  the  river  of  Apries  and  Naucratis,  the  then  port  of 
Egypt,  instead  of  Pelusion,  for  sea-going  people,  and 
Heliopolis  for  caravans.  The  action  of  our  drama  is 
placed  either  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis  (On),  which  was 
the  Egyptian  Asiatic  frontier  city,  or  gate,  and  of  great 
antiquity  ;*  or  in  the  homestead,  village,  or  group  of 
villages,  called  Salem,  near  it,  then  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Hebrews  of  the  tribe  or  family  of  Judah.  Our  heroine 
calls  them  Salemites,f  in  line  881,  and  as  such  she  speaks 
of  them  as  the  whitest- shinned  people  she  knew,  when 
she  compares  her  own  natural  colour  to  theirs,  or  rather 
to  that  of  their  women,  who  are  represented  by  all  the 
old  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  authorities  as  having 
been  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  prolific.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  not  only  the  mother  of  Miriam,  but  ail 
the  other  Hebrew  women  who  appear  in  our  drama,  are 
represented  in  the  family  way ;  while  the  Almso  or  Zonae 
(mistaken  by  some  of  the  old  and  modern  commentators 
on  the  "  Song  of  Songs' '  for  a  sort  of  female  Greek 
chorus),  the  mistress,  or  Zona  of  the  house  of  entertain- 
ment for  strangers  at  Heliopolis,  the  queens,  and  cone  a- 
bines,  and  maidens,   and  the   heroine    of  our  drama, 

*  It  was  here  Joseph  came,  and  it  was  here  he  resided  as  the  vice- 
roy, or  lord  high  steward  of  trade,  &c. 

f  The  word  "  Solomonians"  is  doubly  wrong  ;  the  original  (pobd) 
will  not  allow  it.     Salemites  appears  to  be  correct. 
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Pharaoh's  daughter,  the  mid  wives,  *  all  Egyptians,  exhi- 
bit little  or  no  appearance  of  being  in  that  predicament. 
The  necessity  of  the  Hebrew  women,  as  such,j-  so  ap- 
pearing on  the  stage,  and  one  of  them  in  the  last  stage  of 
pregnancy,  or  first  stage  of  labour,  in  our  drama,  is  re- 
pulsive to  modern  ideas  of  propriety ; I  it  would  not  be 
tolerated  on  the  stage,  though  in  the  Middle  Age  mystery 
play  of  "  Joseph's  Jealousy,"  got  up  by  the  religious 
orders,  the  mother  of  Christ  was  so  represented  ;  and  in 
"W.  Hone's  "Ancient  Mysteries,"  page  47,  we  read 
the  following  passages  of  a  dialogue  of  no  great  anti- 
quity;  yet  this  was  "  quite  correct"  in  its  day  :— 

106.  Maeia§  says  to  her  husband,  Joseph — 
"  Sekyr,  ser  ;  beth  nowth  dysmayde, 

Byth  aftyr  the  wyl  of  goddys  sonde." 

Joseph  says  to  Maria — 

"That  semyth  evy'l,  T  am  afrayd ; 
Thi  wombe  to  hyge  doth  stonde ; 
I  drede  me  sor'  I  om  be  trayd, 
S'n  other  man  the  had  in  honde, 

*  At  page  691  of  Hone's  "Ancient  Mysteries"  we  have  the  mid- 
wives  Salomee  and  Zelomye  introduced  on  the  stage. 

f  This  is  consistent  with  the  notices  in  Exodus,  where  the  Hebrew 
women  are  said  to  be  vastly  more  fruitful  than  the  Egyptian  women, 
and  having  no  need  of  midwives ;  yet  Aristotle  says  they  had  five 
children  at  a  time. 

J  Isaiah,  however,  speaks  of  women  in  travail  frequently  ;  the  old 
Hebrews  thought  nothing  about  the  matter ;  many  of  them  looked 
on  women  as  mere  moulds  for  casting  men  in. 

§  We  here  introduce  the  case  as  typical  of  our  ideal  of  the  Hebrew 
women  in  our  drama,  and  to  show  that  we  have  only  followed  a  pre- 
cedent which  was  formerly  universally  approved  of. 
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Hens,  sythe,  that  I  went : 

Thy  wombe  is  gret,  it  gynnyth  to  ryse, 

Than  has  thou  be  gownne  a  synfull  gyse, 
Thy  self  thou  art  thus  echent." 

107.  In  the  want  of  decent  clothing,  and  in  certain 
improprieties  which  occnr  in  several  scenes  in  our  drama, 
we  only  fall  back,  as  it  were,  on  the  old  Middle  Age 
religions  plays,  mysteries,  &c,  the  precursors  of  the 
modern  drama,  which  the  bishops  and  monastic  institu- 
tions, in  their  innocence  and  simplicity,  exhibited  to  the 
laity,  with  the  view  of  inculcating  religious  and  moral 
truth  by  living  pictures.  As  a  moral  parable,  or  mys- 
tery, our  drama  might  claim  a  place  with  those  reli- 
gious plays  which  exhibit  a  certain  kind  of  success  by 
Hebrews  and  Christians  who  sacrificed  principle  or  rule, 
by  lending  themselves  to  the  devil,  ^  and  thus  arrived 
at  great  temporal  advantage  by  his  (Shethite)  assistance, 
which  was  the  precursor  of  great  and  necessary  trouble 
or  punishment  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  rela- 
tives and  connexions. 

108.  It  looks  as  if  the  old  Hebrews  considered  Me- 
red'sf  success  the  immediate  cause  of  evil,  which,  as  a 
punishment,  followed  it  in  Egypt,  and  led  to  all  the 
difficulties  they  experienced  there  before  the  birth  of 
Moses,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 

*  As  in  the  story  of  the  devil  and  Faustus,  and  all  parables  of  this 
kind,  whose  principle  is  as  old  as  the  Book  of  Job. 

f  On  the  death  of  his  brother  he  appears  to  have  been  considered 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  house  of  Judah,  and,  as  such,  the  latent  king 
of  all  the  Israelites. 
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109.  Our  drama  has,  consequently,  a  moral;  and  it  is 
of  that  kind  which  St.  Paul's  words  imply  in  1  Tim. 
yi.  9,  where  the  evils  of  excessive  avarice,  so  common 
amongst  Hebrews  in  all  ages,  are  indicated,  and  our 
story  apparently  referred  to. 

110.  Our  drama,  so  far  as  it  is  deduced  from  Hero- 
dotus and  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"*  has  no  religious  bear- 
ing in  either  of  its  aspects.  In  Herodotus' s  story,  cor- 
rected and  expanded  in  our  recension  of  his  evidence, 
we  detect  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  the  "  Song  of 
Songs"  itself,  looking  at  it  from  a  matter  of  fact  point 
of  view,  with  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  many 
other  commentators  before,  and  some  after  him,  nothing 
which  can  be  detected  in  it  having  the  slightest  reli- 
gious bearing  has  been  observed.  But,  as  we  follow 
those  commentators  who  connect  Psalm  xlv.,  which  is 
headed,  "  A  Song  of  Loves,"  with  the  "  Song  of  Songs," 
as  parts  of  the  same  original  song,  canticle,  parable, 
or  narrative  of  facts,  there  are  then  evidently  reli- 
gious bearings  given  to  it ;  and  those  will  be  of- 
fended at  our  connecting  the  two  "  songs"  together  as 
parts  of  the  one  song,  and  ignoring  the  inferences  of  so 
many  Hebrew  and  nominal  Christian  commentators, 
who  consider  either  or  both  of  them  as  having  had  ori- 
ginally bearings  of  a  Messianic  character,  which,  in  their 
relations  to  Mered,  probably  the  regal  representative  of 

*  We  adopt  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion,  and  that  of  others,  who 
hold  that  the  "Song  of  Songs"  had  originally  no  religious  bear- 
ings, though  it  is  said  to  be  valued  by  modern  Hebrews  as  the  song 
they  are  to  sing  when  their  Messiah  is  to  arrive  on  earth. 
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Judah,  the  latent  king  of  the  Jews,  the  hero  of  our 
drama,  were  not  realized,  or,  if  locally  realized  in 
Lower  Egypt  for  a  short  season,  ultimately  gave  way, 
and  involved  his  family  and  nation  in  disgrace  and  cap- 
tivity, till  the  Levite*  Moses,  his  half-brother,  restored 
the  kingship  in  Jeshurun. 

111.  Mered's  personal  character  is  a  contrast  to  that 
of  Proteus,  or  Joseph,  in  a  moral  sense ;  for,  while  he, 
by  practices  which  the  Hebrews  generally  professed  in 
after  ages  to  repudiate,  rose  to  the  highest  rank,  Joseph 
(Proteus),  by  different  practices,  some  of  them  antago- 
nistic, had  previously  become  a  local  viceroy  and  steward 
of  the  king's  riches.  JSTo  mischievous  consequences  to 
the  Hebrew  people  are  represented  as  following  the  pro- 
motion of  Joseph;  but  they  did,  somehow,  from  the  ex- 
altation of  the  other.  Hence  the  contrast,  and  the  moral 
or  parable  which  is  taught  by  our  drama,  considering  it 
to  be  a  contrast  to  the  story  of  Joseph. 

112.  Indeed,  for  the  more  perfect  understanding  of 
our  drama  generally,  and  in  detail,  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  story  of  Joseph  is  absolutely  necessary, 
the  one  story  being  in  many  points  the  Semitic  con- 
trast of  the  other.  This  supplies  an  unanswerable  proof, 
not  only  of  the  Levitic,  but  the  ancient  Hebrew  charac- 
ter of  the  legend  as  preserved  by  Herodotus,  and  also  of 
the  identity  of  character  of  the  histories  of  Joseph  and 
Mered.f 

*  Though  no  evidence  has  been  found  as  to  the  fact,  it  looks  as  if 
the  Levites  claimed  the  kingship  in  Israel,  as  well  as  the  priesthood, 
from  Moses  being  considered  a  titular  son  of  Mered. 

f  In  many  respects  the  two  stories  stand  to  each  other  in  the  rela- 
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113.  The  circumstances  referred  to  by  Mered  and  his 
mother  in  Act  I.,  Scene  1,  are  described  in  Herodotus' s 
narrative,  and  in  our  notes,  from  3348  to  3426,  which 
should  be  carefully  studied,  that  they  may  be  fully  un- 
derstood in  their  relations  to  Hebrew  or  Biblical  evi- 
dence. They  are  but  briefly  indicated  in  Act  I.,  Scene  1, 
and  in  Act  V.,  Scene  3,  where  the  gossip  or  conversa- 
tions between  Mered's  mother  and  her  daughter,  and 
Mered's  mother  and  the  Zona,  and  Jochebed's  daughter 
and  Pharaoh's  daughter,  collectively  supply  many  ma- 
terial matters  of  fact,  which  we  collect  from  Herodotus's 
evidence — all  of  it  very  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
our  drama,  considering  it  to  be  a  series  of  pictures  or 
photographs  of  certain  moments  of  the  actual  lives  of 
the  parties  we  have  ventured  to  put  on  the  stage  in 
ideal  characters,  and  as  if  they  had  been  put  under  the 
magic  influences  of  those  images  of  Truth  with  which  the 
old  Egyptian  judges  are  fabled  to  have  touched  the  wit- 
nesses in  their  courts  of  law,  who  afterwards  could  not 
hide  fact,  but  would  testify  to  "the.  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  It  is  truth,  and  that 
only,  we  endeavour  to  develope  in  a  striking  mariner  in 
our  drama,  by  holding  the  "  mirror"  up  to  what  we  be- 
lieve was  "  nature"  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  the 
king  or  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
IVloses.  This  famous  king,  and  his  no  less  famous  sister, 
we  introduce  to  our  audience  in  Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

tion  of  poison  and  antidote,  or  rather  of  antidote  and  poison.  This 
would  lead  a  philosophical  critic  to  infer  that  some  of  the  details  in 
the  story  of  Joseph  had  been  altered  or  supplied,  to  complete  the  an- 
tagonisms and  parallelisms. 
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Act  I. — Scene  2. 

114.  Here  we  have  Herodotus' s  evidence  applied 
after  it  was  corrected  and  supplemented,  as  we  find 
it  in  sections  3427  to  3446  :  the  actors  are  the 
king  and  his  old  co-regent  and  sister,  Hatasu,  &c,  whom 
we  would  identify  with  Mtocris  of  Herodotus.  She 
appears  to  have  been  much  older  than  either  of  her 
brothers,  Thothmes  II.  and  III.,  as  she,  like  Cleopatra, 
acted  as  co-regent  with  their  father.  Thus  it  appears  as 
if  she  had  acted  as  nurse,  governess,  or  "  queen-mother' ' 
to  these  two  princes,  and  that  she  tried  to  make  them 
her  creatures,  until  the  second  of  them,  Thothmes  III., 
successfully  rebelled,*  deposed  her,  and  obliterated  her 
cartouches,  or  ovals,  from  nearly  all  the  monuments  of 
his  father,  his  brother,  and  himself.  !Nbw,  the  action  of 
our  drama  is  made  to  incorporate  a  quarrel  between 
this  king  and  his  sister ;  and  it  makes  this  quarrel  to 
have  led  to  her  suicide,  and  the  exaltation  of  our  hero 
to  her  place,  that  being  nearly  the  same  in  point  of 
rank,  &c,  which  Joseph  is  said  to  have  held  under 
Osiertasin  (Usersen)  II.,  one  of  the  great  Pharaohs  of 
the  Xllth  dynasty,  and  the  king  on  one  of  whose 
monuments  the  picture  we  consider  represents  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  and  four  mothers  is  found. 

115.  It  is  intended  that  our  Pharaoh  should  appear 

*  She  may  have  murdered  the  elder,  or  managed  so  as  to  get  him 
put  out  of  the  way.  Cruelty  and  treachery,  in  all  ages,  appear  to 
have  been  characters  of  the  Egyptian  lady  of  rank. 
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in  Act  I.,  Scene  2,  in  the  full  costume  of  a  military 
Egyptian  prince,  as  he  is  represented  in  several  of  his 
pictures  and  statues.  Our  frontispiece  is  taken  (with 
permission  of  the  Trustees)  from  the  bust  of  him  which 
presides  over  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  likely  he  was  accustomed  to  appear  in  the  military 
costume  at  Heliopolis,  where  he  may  have  mustered  and 
disciplined  his  army  on  the  terra  Jlrma,  previous  to  their 
departures  on  expeditions  into  Asia,  Europe,  &c. 

116.  "We  infer  from  the  monuments  that  his  character 
was  essentially  military,*  accustomed  to  command,  and 
to  have  his  own  way :  yet  subject  to  be  misled  and  ad- 
vised by  artful  people  who  gained  his  confidence.  Mr. 
C.  "W.  Goodwin,  in  his  introduction  to  the  older  story  of 
"  Sahena"  (published  by  "Williams  and  Norgate,  1866), 
at  page  27,  gives  us  the  following  information  concerning 
this  king,  which  helps  to  individualize  and  identify  him 
as  the  Pharaoh  in  our  drama  :f — 

1.  That  he  followed  up  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia 
by  his  father. 

2.  That  the  yearly  records  of  his  campaigns  in  that 
country,  and  also  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia,  are 
registered  with  precision  on  his  monuments. 

*  This  is  not  stated  in  Herodotus ;  but  he  does  not  explain  how 
his  Rhampsinitus  became  so  rich. 

f  The  several  statements  in  our  drama  relating  to  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Terza,  Jerusalem,  or  Jebus,  &c,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  Ethiopia, 
Teman,  and  the  Black  soldiers,  all  imply  that  the  king  of  our  drama 
was  Thothmes  III.  His  great  wealth,  and  his  quarrel  with  his  sister, 
all  help  to  individualize  him. 
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3.  That  the  yearly  tributes  paid  by  the  conquered 
nations  are  registered  on  his  monuments ;  and  the  ex- 
act quantities  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  other  products 
(probably  paid  into  the  treasury  at  Heliopolis  on  spe- 
cific occasions),  are  carefully  named  on  monuments  at 
Thebes,  &c. 

4.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  temples  {pro- 
pylons,  obelisks)  y  statues,  and  minor  works  of  art,  of 
every  hind,  which  still  abound  {Cleopatra 's  Needles  at 
Alexandria,  brought  therefrom  Heliopolis,  for  example), 
of  the  immense  wealth  and  splendour  of  this  energetic 
king  of  Egypt,  during  his  long  reign. 

5.  That  the  memory  of  this  Pharaoh  {Thothmes  III., 
or  Rhamen-ke-pher ,)  the  Egyptians  treasured  to  the 
latest  times  ;*  though,  strange  to  say,  the  Greek  writers 
(Herodotus,  for  example),  who  undertook  to  record 
Egyptian  history  (i.  e.  Hebrew-  Greek  tradition)  never 
even  heard\  his  Egyptian  name  (or  names  and  titles) ;  or, 
rather,  none  of  them  have  left  it  recorded  in  their  ex- 
tant writings,  as  modern  Egyptologers  read  it  on  the 
monuments. 

6.  "  Thothmes  III.  (as  a  warrior  king)  comes  nearer 

*  This  statement  goes  far  to  prove  the  correctness  of  our  inference 
that  the  statue  at  Memphis,  called  "Summer"  (see  sects.  3341- 
3345),  was  of  this  king. 

f  We  cannot  infer  from  an  author's  book  the  extent  of  his  igno- 
rance, unless  he  specifically  explains  it.  If  the  Greeks  and  Roman 
in  Alexandria  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  the 
Egyptians  did ;  for  the  art  of  writing  names  in  hieroglyphics  was 
well  known  down  to  a  late  Roman  period. 
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than  any  other  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  to  the  ideal  Sesostris 
of  the  Greek  writers  ;"  and  we  wonld  add  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  theory,  he  fully  realized  King  Rhampsinitus 
of  Herodotus,  and  the  first  Pharaoh  mentioned  in  Exo- 
dus, and  the  king  in  our  drama,  whom  we  may,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  note  (p.  27),  also  introduce 
to  our  audience  as  an  "  ideal  Sesostris^  of  the  Greeks." 

117.  The  dialogue  in  Act  I.,  Scene  2,  is  purely  em- 
pirical ;  but  most  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to  or 
mentioned  in  it  are  taken  either  from  notices  of  the 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  from  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  as  we  have  it  developed  and  explained  in 
sections  3427-3456. 

118.  The  time  of  the  action  in  our  drama  goes  on  na- 
turally from  scene  to  scene,  and  from  place  to  place, 
within  Shakspearian  limits,  and  we  find  ourselves  back 
again  in  Mered's  mother's  house  (Act  I.,  Scene  3)  and 
bedroom  in  Heliopolis,  the  same  as  in  Act  L,  Scene  1. 
It  now  appears  that  Jochebed,  like  a  model  Hebrew 
wife,  has  been  up  all  night,  making  her  arrangements 
for  the  action  of  the  coming  day ;  and,  though  the  dia- 
logue does  not  even  hint  at  the  fact  that  she  had  com- 
pleted her  plan  for  the  recovery  of  the  body,  if  it  were 
exposed,  we  must  infer  that  she  had,  and  that  every- 
thing was  arranged  to  carry  it  off,  if  the  king  set  up  the 

*  No  doubt  the  traditions  which  were  huddled  together  by  the 
priests  at  Heliopolis,  &c.,  about  Sesostris,  and  told  the  Persians  and 
Greeks,  applied  to  several  kings  and  princes  who  had  lived  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  last  of  them  being  Sethos,  the  enemy  of  Senna- 
cherib. 
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headless  body  in  public — a  thing  which  Mered's  mother 
may  have  considered  almost  certain,  as  the  usage  appears 
to  have  been  to  lift  np  the  heads,  and  probably  the 
whole  persons  of  criminals,  before  the  palace.  The  loss 
of  her  night's  sleep  helped  to  make  Mered's  mother 
drowsy  on  the  following  evening ;  and  hence  the  chance 
occurred  of  his  learning  the  facts  stated  in  lines  2696- 
2712,  and  his  acting  as  he  did. 

119.  The  fact  of  Mered's  mother,  as  a  Hebrew  wife, 
staying  up  all  night  for  a  special  service,  appears  to  have 
been  no  uncommon  thing  in  ancient  Egypt ;  but,  if  good 
housewifes  did  so,  they  had  to  recover  their  want  of 
sleep  at  siesta ;  but  in  this  instance  Mered's  mother  had 
to  be  wakeful  at  siesta  also ;  so  that  in  the  evening, 
when  she  had  her  work  done,  and  her  plans  realized — 
and  so,  "  with  heat,  with  work,  and  care,"  so  far  as 
little  Miriam  knew,  her  mother  fell  asleep,  and  her  ob- 
streporous  son,  Mered,  then  under  the  influence  of  the 
wine  he  had  drunk,  went  off  to  the  house  of  the  Zona, 
to  amuse  himself,  and  debauch  Pharaoh's  daughter,  if  he 
had  the  opportunity. 

Act  I. — Scene  3. 

120.  The  dialogues  in  this  scene  are  deduced  from 
certain  matters  of  fact  detailed  by  Herodotus,  and 
are  also  consistent  with  many  statements  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  and  the  evidence  supplied  by  ancient 
and  modern  travellers  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  on  the 
Upper  Nile.     Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  works  supply  many 
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hints  and  facts  which  have  been  taken  advantage 
of;  so  that,  though  the  dialogue  is  purely  imaginary, 
the  materials  it  is  composed  of  are  generally  real,  and 
the  existing  fact  of  the  well  of  water  at  Heliopolis,  as 
marking  the  locus  of  the  action,  is  of  importance.  It 
probably  explains  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  name  TS, 
or  On,  or  Un  of  the  locality ;  for  Heliopolis  is  a  Greek 
form  of  Eeth-El,  or  Beth-Er  (House  of  El,  or  Elios,  or 
House  of  Ee),  naturally  applied  after  the  temple  there 
was  built ;  but  the  term  N  (in  hieroglyphs  meaning 
water),  may  have  applied  to  the  spring  of  running 
water — for  such  it  must  have  been*  when  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  the  best  of  the  pasture  land  for  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  asses.  The  name  On  was  significant, 
and  might  have  been  continued  or  revived  by  the  He- 
brews, who  were  hostile  to  the  alterations  in  the  ritual 
in  the  temple  here,  which  we  may  infer  were  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  not  objected  to  by  Joseph,  when 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  pi-Aronis  of  the  place. 
121.  We  are  forced  to  be  prolix  in  our  dialogue  in 
pointing  out  the  material  facts  which  hedge  in  or  cir- 
cumscribe the  action  of  the  parties  we  here  place  upon 
our  ideal  stage. 

*  The  level  of  spring  water  in  the  district  is  lower  now ;  bnt 
earthquake  action  has  changed  the  levels,  and  land  which  was 
good  in  ancient  times  is  now  arid  desert.  The  cattle  ranges  were 
beyond  the  flood  limits,  and  where  springs  of  good  water  abounded. 
The  land  was  "  the  best,"  because  it  had  surface  water  of  its  own. 
It  is  clear,  from  several  notices  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  cli- 
mate also  of  the  district  was  changed,  as  a  river  existed  to  the  east 
of  the  Nile  in  very  ancient  times,  when  trees  probably  abounded. 
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Act  I. — Scene  4. 

122.  To  help  out  the  dialogue  in  this  scene,  we  have 
had  to  call  upon  modern  and  ancient  evidence,  besides 
that  given  in  section  3457,  which  should  be  well 
considered  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  exact 
relations  of  the  actors  to  each  other,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed.  At  line  372  our 
heroine  introduces  herself  to  the  audience,  and  she  ex- 
plains certain  circumstances  which  we  also  find  in  the 
evidence  (see  3454-3461).  Her  soliloquy  supplies  a 
few  commonplace  matters  of  fact,  which  a  young  woman 
would  naturally  notice,  though  they  would  not  be  men- 
tioned by  a  man  speaking  to  another  man,  as  a  guide 
to  Herodotus.  Though  essential,  they  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  credibility  of  the  story  as  told  to  or  by 
Herodotus — at  any  rate,  he  took  no  exception  to  them 
in  his  evidence. 

123.  Besides  our  heroine,  we  have  her  mother, 
whose  name  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  on 
the  monuments;  we  have  also  another  queen  of  our 
Pharaoh ;  and,  as  we  find  a  notice  of  a  second  queen  on 
the  monuments  of  Thothmes  III.,  called  Satenaten, 
we  adopt  this  name  provisionally — subject,  however, 
to  change,  if  further  evidence  should  require  it. 

124.  The  next  female  character  we  have  to  introduce 
is  called  Zona,  noticed  in  line  767.  She  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Eahab  of  Jericho,  who  is  called  TOY?  in 
the  Hebrew,  this  word  being  understood  to  mean  a 
"harlot,"  and  also  a  " hostess,"  or  "one  who  keeps  a 
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public  house."  Both  meanings  are  realized  in  the  part 
Zona  plays  in  our  drama,  which  is  suggested  by  the 
evidence  supplied  by  Herodotus ;  for,  if  King  Ehampsi- 
nitus  sent  his  daughter  to  a  house  or  brothel  in  Helio- 
polis  (where  strangers  were  received),  he,  of  course, 
placed  her  for  a  time  under  the  care  and  control  of  the 
"  hostess,"  or  mistress  of  the  house,  or  Zona,  in  the 
double  Hebrew  sense  of  the  word.  The  women  also 
in  the  place  were  inferior  Zonas  ;  but,  as  we  adopt  the 
word  Zona  as  a  title  for  the  mistress  of  the  house  only, 
we  have  to  apply  a  different  term  to  the  women  in  it ; 
and,  for  several  reasons,  we  call  them  Almas,  though 
they  are  specifically  addressed  by  our  heroine  on  several 
occasions,  in  the  different  versions  of  the  "  Song  of 
Songs,"  by  the  title  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem." 

125.  This  title  we  qualify,  and  call  them  "  daughters 
of  Jebus"  (i.  e.  old  Jerusalem),  which  must  be  taken  to 
indicate  a  proper  name  of  this  city  before  the  Mosaic 
exodus,  i.  e.  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  tribes 
of  Benjamin,  and  Judah,  or  either  of  them.  Our  title, 
"  daughters  of  Jebus,"  implies  that  the  women  addressed 
by  it  were  not  Jewesses  or  Hebrews  by  blood  at  all, 
but  a  race  of  Zonas  or  "  harlots,"  like  the  hereditary 
harlots  of  Egypt  and  India  in  our  own  time,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  practised  prostitution  in 
Lower  Egypt,  at  Heliopolis.  They  were  women  of  the 
same  race  with  those  called  by  Ezekiel  hereditary 
harlots,  who,  before  the  Mosaic  exodus,  were  first 
known  to  the  Hebrews  as  such  in  Egypt,  consistently 
with  Ezekiei's   character  and  pedigree  of  them,   who 
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explains  them  to  have  been  half-blooded  Ammonites 
and  Hittites,  and  the  original  wearers  of  Priapian 
emblems,  as  if  they  were  dedicated  to  Dharma,  or  the 
female  principle  of  life,  i.  e.  the  "  earth"  personified 
and  deified.    (See  Evidence,  3592.) 

126.  The  title,  "daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  several 
times  applied  by  the  heroine  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs" 
to  a  "troup"  of  women  she  addresses,  understood  in  its 
simplicity,  has  led  many  commentators  on  the  "  Song 
of  Songs"  to  infer  that  the  locus  of  its  action,  or  place 
in  which  these  speeches  were  uttered,  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  Jerusalem  city  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  long 
after  it  had  become  in  one  sense  a  Hebrew  city,  though 
it  is  clear  it  contained  a  Jebusite  and  non-Hebrew  popu- 
lation down  to  a  late  period — "  the  city  of  David"  being 
the  Hebrew,  or  proper  Jewish  city  ;  and  Zion,  a  third 
city,  which  was  not  added  until  the  reign  of  Amaziah, 
after  he  lost  Old  Zion,  or  Peie-Zion  (Pelusion)/*'  and 
other  Hebrew  cities  in  Lower  Egypt — its  population 
having  been  composed  of  the  Hebrew  emigrants  then 
recently  expelled  from  Egypt ;  this  was  the  second  ex- 
odus. 

127.  The  term  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  asunder- 
stood  by  the  commentators,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
the  Hebrew  proper  name  written  EbtP,  in  the  "Song 
of  Songs,"  was  that  of  Solom(on),  the  son  of  David;  and 
so  they  identified  this  prince,  the  wisest  of  the  Hebrews, 

*  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  clearly  relate  to  the  siege  and  fall 
of  Pele-Sion?  or  the  mother  or  original  Zion,  and  not  to  Jerusalem. 

§2 
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with  Selim,  surnamed  Mered,  the  hero  of  the  "  Song  of 
Songs;"  and  thus  they  degraded  the  real  date  of  the 
"  Song  of  Songs"  or  rather  of  its  story,  to  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  long  after  the  first  exodus;  but  we,  taking 
Aminadab,  mentioned  in  line  1760,  to  be  the  son  of 
Aram,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Jacob,  place  the 
time  of  its  action  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  when 
the  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem, "  so  called,  were,  so  far  as 
the  Hebrews  knew  them,  beginning  their  career  as  here- 
ditary harlots  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  military  class, 
"great  in  flesh,"  were  settled  in  those  districts,  from 
whence  they,  a  long  time  after,  under  Psammiticus, 
emigrated  to  Ethiopia,  according  to  Herodotus. 

128.  The  characters  given  by  some  of  the  commen- 
tators on  the  "Song  of  Songs"  to  the  women  called 
"  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  founded  on  the  inference 
that  the  hero  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  was  King  Solomon, 
and  not  Prince  Selim,  or  Mered,  according  to  our  theory, 
are  deserving  of  notice  here.  They  have  been  called 
"  women,"  and  even  "  virgins"  of  a  Solomon's  harem"  ! 
They  have  been  represented  as  playing  the  part  of  a 
sort  of  female  chorus,  the  prototype  of  the  chorus  in  the 
Greek  drama,  whose  proper  business  was  to  explain  the 
action  to  the  audience,  and  the  consequences  of  the  ac- 
tion, or  morale  of  the  play ;  while  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem"  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs," 
if  understood  by  the  instructions  the  heroine  of  it  gives 
them,  was  to  wake  up  the  men  who  had  slept  in  the 
same  house  they  occupied,  very  early  in  the  evening 
after  siesta,  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  like  Joshua's 
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spies,  and  probably  drive  them  forth !  Such  conduct  as 
this  by  the  women  of  his  harem,  taking  Solomon  to  have 
been  the  hero  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  and  opposed  to  all  the  information  we  have 
of  either  ancient  or  modern  Eastern  harems;  but  it 
would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  judicious  manage- 
ment in  ancient  times,  in  Heliopolis,  of  such  a  house  as 
that  which  Eahab  kept  afterwards  in  Jericho,  where 
Joshua  sent  certain  Hebrew  princes,  disguised  as  spies, 
to  collect  information  from  the  travellers  visiting  the 
place. 

129.  "We  suppose  our  Zona  was  a  customer  of  Mered's 
mother,  who  was  a  trader,  like  Lemuel's  mother,  and  her 
personal  friend,  their  friendship  growing  out  of  common 
pecuniary  interests — the  same  with  those  which  exist  at 
present  between  Hebrew  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  women  not  Hebrews,  who  live  by  profes- 
sions and  trades  which  neither  modern  nor  ancient 
Hebrews  would  publicly  follow,  such  as  keeping  brothels 
in  their  own  names,  in  which  Gentiles,  like  the  half- 
blooded  Ammonite  and  Hittite  women,  our  nominal 
"  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  might  meet  the  Egyptian 
soldier  classes,  and  all  sorts  of  strangers,  Greeks,  Arabs, 
Syrians,  &c,  visiting  Heliopolis  for  commercial,  politi- 
cal, or  educational  purposes  at  all  times. 

130.  Nearly  all  our  matters  of  fact  noticed  up  to  the 
end  of  Act  L,  Scene  4,  are  deduced  immediately  from 
statements  found  in  the  "Euterpe"  of  Herodotus ;  but  the 
proper  names,  titles,  and  personalities  of  the  actors, 
omitted  in  his  text,  are  supplied  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
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tures,  &c.  Thus  the  one  version  of  our  story  becomes 
in  a  degree  the  key  of  the  other,  and  both  together 
supply  materials  introducing  Act  II.,  Scene  1,  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  suddenly  adopting  the  sayings  and 
doings  described,  or  indicated  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs." 
We  adopt  the  older  Greek  translation,  the  words  of 
which  have  to  be  modified  to  fit  them  to  the  exact 
action  of  our  drama ;  and  in  many  cases  interpolations 
have  to  be  used,  to  bring  them  up  to  dramatic  complete- 
ness of  meaning,  such  as  they  would  have  had  in  their 
originality  when  spoken;  and  we  reject  M.  Eenan's  sys- 
tem or  theory,  which  is  founded  on  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  Evidence,  where  the 
differences  in  the  old  Greek  and  modern  Hebrew  texts 
are  exhibited.  "We  cannot  accept  M.  Kenan's  solution 
of  the  dramatic  difficulty  which  he  tells  us  grows  out  of 
the  evident  inversion  of  the  order  of  time  in  the  "  Song 
of  Songs/'  and  which  he  would  have  his  readers  believe 
he  gets  over,  by  first  breaking  the  Hebrew  text,  like  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Ery,  into  a  number  of  distinct  fragments,  not 
consecutive  in  time,  and  then  casting  them  into  the  dra- 
matic forms  of  acts  and  scenes,  he  supplying  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  supposed  speakers.  The  hero  in  his 
drama  becomes  a  Hebrew  or  Syrian  peasant,  and  the 
heroine  a  virtuous  rustic  Hebrew  beauty,  carrying  on  a 
violent  intrigue  with  her  lover,  though  she  is  supposed 
to  be  safely  immured  all  the  time  in  the  harem  of  King 
Solomon.  This  prince  is  made  to  appear  as  a  stupid 
debauchee,  incapable  of  protecting  himself,  though  sur- 
rounded by  his  women  and  eunuchs,  from  the  intrusions 
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of  the  peasant  lover,  who  is  permitted,  on  several  occa- 
sions, to  carry  the  heroine  out  of  the  harem,  while  she  is 
in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  and  to  marry  her  afterwards, 
where  and  how  is  not  explained,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  her  brothers,  who  it  would  appear  were  her  natural 
guardians,  and  representatives  of  her  parents,  and  as 
such  had  sold  her  bodily  to  certain  procurers  who  had 
been  sent  forth  in  Northern  Syria  by  Solomon  to  collect 
beauties  for  his  harem.  These  and  similar  difficulties, 
and  seeming  contradictions  according  to  the  Shakspearian 
laws  of  unity,  &c,  we  get  clear  of  by  accepting  the 
"  Song  of  Songs, "  not  as  a  dozen  or  more  distinct  frag- 
ments of  one  or  more  original  stories,  now  found  arranged 
in  the  inverse  order  of  time,  but  as  a  collection  of  many 
fragments  of  one  ancient  MS.,  which  have  been  put 
together  by  some  ancient  scribe  irrespective  of  any  rule, 
or  if  by  any,  by  a  law  which  was  intended  to  hide  the 
time  and  place  of  the  action  of  the  original  story,  and 
the  personalities  of  the  actors  who  took  parts  in  it. 
Every  text  or  saying  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  is  used  by 
us  once;  nothing  is  left  out,  and  each  saying  finds  a 
home  in  our  drama,  and  seems  to  us  to  be  as  completely 
in  its  place  as  the  fragments  of  a  restored  painted  vase 
could  be,  supposing  we  judged  them  by  their  general 
fitness  to  each  other,  and  the  consistency  of  the  designs 
and  ornaments  on  them,  and  the  general  contour  or  form 
of  the  vase  which  they  help  to  make  up,  comparing  it 
with  others  of  the  same  time  and  place.  Our  system 
or  theory  is  mechanical,  and  consistent  with  the  com- 
mon laws  of  reconstruction  and  restoration,  while  the 
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system  proposed  by  M.  Kenan,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
opposed  to  all  our  ideas  of  modern  science  and  the  order 
of  cause  and  effect,  as  fixed  by  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance. Our  system  supplies  a  law  or  rule  for 
rearrangement,  while  it  enables  us  to  see  those  shifts 
and  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  materials 
which  composed  the  extant  remnants  of  the  original 
papyrus  MS.,  or  prototype  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs." 

Act  II. — Scenes  1,  2. 

131.  In  this  act  our  audience  first  meets  the  heroine 
of  our  play  as  a  prototype  of  Cleopatra.  The  student 
of  history  or  humanity  should  carefully  read  the  Evi- 
dence to  section  3652,  and  consider  it  in  all  its  relations 
to  the  past  and  present,  before  he  reads  any  part  of  this 
act.  Its  scenes,  &c,  are  only  indicated  in  Herodotus's 
text ;  but  our  case  compels  us  to  give  them  in  full,  with- 
out reservation,  in  the  same  minute  detail  that  we  find 
some  others  described  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
also  in  some  Egyptian  texts — the  story  of  Anpou 
and  Eatou,  for  example — lately  published,  of  an  anti- 
quity much  greater  than  that  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs," 
supposing  its  present  form  and  Hebrew  words,  as  a 
translation  from  the  Egyptian,  to  have  been  adopted 
either  in  the  times  of  Isaiah  or  of  Solomon. 

132.  The  circumstances  and  sayings  in  Act  II.,  Scenes 
1,  2,  and  3,  as  they  are  specified,  could  not  be  qualified 
or  omitted,  because  they  are  material  evidence  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  case  we 
are  making  in  defence  of  Herodotus  versus  Dr.  Simp- 
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son,  Mr.  Dassent,  and  a  score  of  ancient  and  modern 
critics,  who,  we  consider,  have  unfairly  condemned 
Herodotus,  and  defamed  the  character  which  he  holds 
as  the  "  father  of  history." 

133.  To  make  the  case  in  Act  II.  exact  and  complete 
would  require  a  volume  of  additional  notes,  and  extracts 
of  an  exceptional  character,  totally  unfit  for  general 
reading ;  but,  as  most  of  these  are,  however,  known  suf- 
ficiently to  well-read  students,  they  can  be  dispensed 
with  here ;  it  being  understood  that  there  is  no  state- 
ment in  our  text  which  is  not  borne  out  by  sufficient 
evidence,  pictorial,  monumental,  or  otherwise,  to  satisfy 
the  most  captious  as  to  the  correctness  and  reasonable 
probability  of  all  the  circumstances  described  in  our 
text. 

134.  That  text  is  still  defective,  and  is  open  to  cor- 
rections of  different  kinds  in  its  words,  and  especially 
in  the  proper  names  of  Egyptian  deities ;  for  Hebrew 
translators  of  an  old  Egyptian  papyrus  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah  and  later  would  have  omitted  them,  or  substi- 
tuted something  else  in  their  places.  Hence  it  is  that, 
while  we  adopt  the  idea  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  was 
not  a  professor  of  the  Hebrew  religion  at  the  time  she 
speaks  in  Act  II.,  we  have  to  try  to  restore  the  sup- 
pressed Egyptian  mythology,  and  adapt  it  to  her  speech. 
She  had  nothing  of  Hebrew  orthodoxy  in  her  character, 
though  she  might  have  adopted  the  name  of  Bethia 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  to  please  his  mother,  after  her 
marriage  with  Mered.  Such  conduct  was  questionable,  to 
be  sure,  but  perfectly  natural  in  a  woman  in  her  pre- 
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dicament,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  change  of  name,  &c, 
which  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  princess  undergoes  on  her 
acceptance  into  the  Koyal  Eamily  of  Russia. 

135.  The  interchanges  by  people  of  full  age  of  golden 
ornaments  for  the  neck,  arms,  and  wrists,  and  probably 
for  the  hips,*''  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  noticed  in 
Act  II.,  Scene  2,  according  to  our  theory,  constituted  a 
legal  marriage ;  and  so  our  hero  and  heroine,  though 
they  were  severally  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  in  their  na- 
tionalities, are  to  be  considered  bridegroom  and  bride, 
or  man  and  wife,  after  line  933  :  this  is  a  matter  of 
serious  interest  in  our  case.  Some  of  the  commentators 
place  the  marriage  at  line  856,  or  even  before  it,  con- 
sidering the  speech,  "  Let  him  kiss  me,"  used  by  the 
bride,  as  a  public  ackowledgment  on  her  part  that  she 
was  satisfied  with  a  previous  marriage  ceremonial  and 
contract ;  but  our  case  explains  this  to  be  a  mistake — for 
it  exhibits  the  simple  fact,  that  our  Egyptian  princess 
took  the  same  kind  of  fancy  to  the  Hebrew  hero  of  our 
story  that  a  previous  Egyptian  princess,  Potiphar's  wife, 
did  to  the  Hebrew  Joseph,  and  that  she  accordingly  ex- 
pressed herself  in  the  terms,  a  Let  him  kiss  me,"  &c„  to 
the  Zona,  or  hostess  of  the  house  of  entertainment  she 
was  in,  there  being  no  difficulty  in  her  way,  except  the 
want  of  leave  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
supposing  that  no  marriage  was  at  the  moment  even  in- 
tended.    This,  however,  may  be  denied,  though  the  act 

*  The  allusion  to  "  chains"  in  lines  1777,  &c,  clearly  refers  to  an 
ancient  custom  of  Hebrew  wives  wearing  golden  torques  or  chains 
round  their  hips. 
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of  kissing  in  public  at  a  Hebrew  marriage  may  have 
had  the  signification  contended  for  by  some  of  the  critics : 
anyhow,  the  idea  of  a  real  binding  marriage  appears 
clearly  to  have  occurred  to  the  heroine  first ;  and  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  our  hero  had  placed  himself, 
as  there  was  a  considerable  force  of  women  in  the  house, 
and  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  eunuchs  outside,  he  had  to 
submit  to  it — calculating  that  he  could  not  be  afterwards 
identified,  he  was  so  well  disguised  at  the  time  he  made 
the  exchange  of  rings,  &c. — and  thus  effected  a  sort  of 
secret  or  Scotch  marriage,  then  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  realize  his  object  in  visiting  the  place  where  Pharaoh 
had  sent  his  daughter  to  act  the  spy,  and  discover  the 
thief,  or  some  intelligence  which  might  lead  to  his  dis- 
covery. 

Act  II.— Scene  3. 

136.  The  dialogue  in  this  scene  explains  that  the 
marriage  of  the  hero  and  heroine  had  been  consummated ; 
so  that  here  and  afterwards  they  appear  to  the  audience, 
like  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  Act  II.,  Scene  6,  as  man 
and  wife,  though  their  parents  and  their  public  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact.  Out  of  this  peculiarity  of  position  of 
our  hero  and  heroine  much  of  the  interest  of  oar  drama 
arises,  and  its  peculiarity  of  character  as  an  ancient 
Eastern  tale  (the  hero  being  the  husband  of  two  wives) 
developes  itself;  but  it  wants  all  those  graces  which  be- 
long to  the  Indo-European  love  narrative,  or  romance, 
like  that  of  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet"  while  it  exhibits  little 
more  than  Semitic  cunning  and  sensuality  combined,  on 
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the  part  of  the  hero  and  the  Hebrews,  and  of  Hamitie  or 
African  brutality  and  craft  on  the  part  of  the  heroine 
and  the  Egyptians.  Hence  it  is  that  our  Bethia  may  be 
set  down  as  one  of  the  prototypes  which  Cleopatra 
imitated  in  her  conduct  towards  her  brothers,  Anthony, 
and  men  in  general. 

Act  III. — Scene  1 . 

137.  The  circumstances  described  in  the  dialogue  in 
this  scene  would  be  incomprehensible,  were  it  not  for 
Herodotus' s  narrative.  The  story  told  by  the  heroine 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house  reads  like  an  actual  narra- 
tive of  facts.  The  supposed  sayings  of  the  hero,  as  the 
heroine  reports  them,  are  evidently  to  a  great  extent 
snatches  of  songs  which  he  had  previously  picked  up. 
They  are  Syrian,  and  he  at  supper  may  have  quoted 
them,  and  so  have  suggested  our  heroine's  dreams. 
They  are  just  the  sort  of  thing  we  would  expect  from  a 
person  in  the  humble  yet  comfortable  position  of  life 
our  hero  was  in.*  They  are  certainly  not  the  talk 
a  wise  man  like  King  Solomon  would  have  addressed 
to  an  Egyptian  princess  after  the  consummation  of  his 

*  The  monuments  of  Thothmes  III.  prove  that  he  was  master  of 
Syria,  and  the  sayings  of  the  bridegroom  clearly  indicate  that  he  had 
visited  Lebanon,  &c,  in  the  capacity  of  a  trader  and  agriculturist, 
and  possibly  as  a  follower  of  the  army,  but  not  as  a  righting  man  : 
as  such,  Syrians  and  Hebrews  may  not  have  been  considered  trust- 
worthy by  the  Egyptians  in  this  reign.  The  story  of  Sahena  ex- 
plains the  sort  of  allegiance  the  Hebrews  or  Syrians  gave  to  the  kings 
of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  dynasties. 
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marriage  with  her,  unless  he  were  feigning  madness. 
Our  case,  as  here  stated,  involves  us  in  no  difficulties, 
while  all  the  expositions  proposed  by  the  commentators 
on  the  parts  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs' '  here  quoted,  so  far 
as  we  know  them,  only  increase  the  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions which  seem  to  belong  to  the  text,  when 
viewed  from  standpoints  different  to  ours.  Our  hero 
and  heroine  retain  their  integrities  or  individualities 
from  first  to  last  in  our  drama.  He  is  a  Hebrew  of 
humble  rank,  and  she  is  an  Egyptian  princess ;  and  each 
of  them  is  rigidly  governed  by  those  laws,  necessities, 
or  instincts  which  belong  to  their  several  positions  in 
life,  their  species  or  varieties  of  the  human  race.  By 
these  as  general  laws,  and  by  them  only,  can  we,  in  jus- 
tice, judge  the  acts  and  sayings  of  our  hero  and  heroine, 
and  pronounce  our  verdict  on  them  and  the  case  we 
make  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  Herodotus' s  narra- 
tive. 

138.  Lines  1351-52,  which  read — 

1.  "lain  my  lover's  wife — 

2.  My  lover  is  mine  husband" — 

enunciate  the  important  fact  that  our  heroine,  though 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  considered  herself  the 
deserted  wife  of  our  absent  hero — no  matter  whether 
he  was  a  king  or  prince,  or  only  an  agriculturist  or 
gardener,  a  pastor  or  cattle  feeder,  or  possibly  a  fisher- 
man, or  gatherer  of  lilies  or  lotuses  of  the  Nile.  The 
predicament  in  which  our  heroine  was  placed  when  she 
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made  this  speech,  was  peculiarly  embarrassing,  and 
especially  so  when  we  consider  the  ultra-Egyptian  cha- 
racter she  exhibits  in  every  part  of  our  drama. 

Act  III.— Scene  2. 

139.  In  this  scene  we  are  left  with  little  guidance 
except  from  Herodotus' s  general  statements,  and  the 
natural  consequences  deducible  from  the  circumstances 
which  have  already  taken  place,  and  which  the  characters 
of  the  actors,  coupled  wich  the  new  circumstances  they 
find  themselves  in,  would  naturally  develope. 

140.  "We  here  introduce  into  the  action  the  two  mid- 
wives  noticed  in  Exodus,  as  persons  evidently  connected 
professionally  with  the  locality.  The  king  converses 
with  them  confidentially,  as  if  they  were  his  servants,  in 
the  same  strain  that  he  does  in  the  passages  referred  to. 
The  king's  speeches  are  simple,  and  like  those  of  an 
African  prince  of  the  present  day,  who  calls  things  by 
their  names,  like  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  English 
women  of  Shakspeare's  time.  Our  case  compels  us  to 
use  this  kind  of  language,  to  represent  naturally  the  dia- 
logue of  the  time  and  place,  but  in  terms  of  our  own  ; 
hence  a  sort  of  caricature  developes  itself,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  king,  who,  believing  himself  to  be  very 
wise,  becomes  the  dupe  of  everybody,  and  especially  of 
the  women,  whom  he  believes  he  overreaches  by  pardon- 
ing and  adopting  our  hero  as  his  son-in-law,  and  making 
him  a  vice-roy  or  sub-king  in  Egypt,  in  the  same  way 
that  Joseph  is  described  as  having  been  promoted,  ap- 
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parently  by  Osiertasin  II.,*  a  Pharaoh  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  a  precedent  which  our  king  of  the  XYIIIth 
dynasty  may  haye  followed  in  the  promotion  of  our  hero 
to  the  highest  rank  in  Heliopolis. 

Act  III. — Scene  3, 

141.  In  this  scene  the  action  grows  naturally  out  of 
Scene  2,  and  the  narrative  supplied  by  Herodotus, 
whose  evidence  to  section  3700  should  be  read  carefully, 
as  it  gives  information  essential  to  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  action  in  the  drama,  which  could  not  be  more 
distinctly  represented.  The  incidents  and  circumstances 
introduced  into  this  Act  are  commonplace :  partly  de- 
rived from  our  ancient  testimonies  and  modern  usages 
and  customs,  they  act  like  links  in  a  system  of  chains, 
which  connects  the  different  parts  of  our  drama  together 
into  one  complete  and  consistent  whole. 

Act  IV. — Scene  1. 

142.  Objections  may  be  made  to  some  of  the  circum- 
stances represented  in  this  Act,  which,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, applies  to  a  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  when 
the  Hebrews  in  and  near  Heliopolis,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  Egyptian  usages  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, as  appears  by  the  conduct  of  Aaron  and  the 
Hebrews  generally  during  the  Mosaic  Exodus,  and  after- 

*  The  Egyptian  story  of  Sahena  proves  that  a  pastor,  or  Hebrew, 
had  been  previously  promoted  to  kingly  rank  by  an  earlier  kiDg  of 
the  Xllth  dynasty. 
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wards,  in  trie  adoption  of  Egyptian  customs  and  practices 
which  the  Hebrew  prophets  at  all  times  condemned — 
these  being  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  Jain,  or  devil  wor- 
ship, or  that  kind  which  Satan  in  Matt.  iv.  8  &  9,  demands 
of  Christ  as  the  price  of  his  success  or  luck  in  this  world, 
as  the  ideal  temporal  Messiah  the  Hebrew  priesthood 
and  people  expected  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  built  by  Herod  ;  and  it  is  his  advent,  as  a 
universal  King,  the  Hebrews  of  the  present  time  expect. 
On  his  arrival,  it  is  said,  the  Hebrews  propose  to  sing 
the  "  Song  of  Songs"  as  a  song  of  triumph  over  the 
human  race,  who  are  to  be  destroyed,  or  reduced  by  the 
Hebrews  in  all  countries  to  servitude  or  slavery. 

143.  The  Book  of  Job  explains  how  it  was  that  his 
riches  or  good  luck  was  attributed  by  his  enemies  to  his 
faith  in  Satanic  or  Shethite  worship,  and  of  course  to 
his  having  offered  sacrifices  to  Satan,  kissed  his  hand  to 
the  moon,  and  adopted  such  practices  as  we  may  infer 
Amenophis  IY.,  of  the  XYIIIth  dynasty,  attempted  to 
establish  in  Egypt,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
represent.  The  Shethite  worship  King  Saul  seems  to 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  Israel,  when  he  offered 
a  peculiar  and  unexplained  sacrifice^  and  adopted  the 
term  Sheth  or  Seth  into  the  names  of  Mephibosheth  and 
Ishbosheth  in  his  family.  Shethite  and  Moon  worship 
appear  to  have  been  kept  up  to  a  late  period  by  the 
agricultural  class,  as  a  part  of  that  worship,  in  the  high 
places  and  groves,  which  the  prophets  and  orthodox 
amongst  the  Jews  always  repudiated,  and  against  which 
Mahomet  directed  the  full  force  of  his  example  and  au- 
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thority  as  devil  (Sutesh)  worship,  whether  it  was  publicly 
professed  or  privately  practised  by  Persians,  Jews,  nomi- 
nal Christians,  or  Pagans. 

144.  Exceptions  may  be  taken  to  some  of  the  details 
in  Act  IV.,  Scene  1 ;  but  we  have  collected  satisfactory 
evidence  for  all  the  statements  made  in  it,  which  are 
mixed  up  with  the  sayings  which  we  find  in  the  "  Song 
of  Songs.' '  These  help  our  inferences  out  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  spring  feast,  *  at  which  our  hero  meets  his 
first  or  Hebrew  wife,  called  Selemith,  or  the  Shulamite, 
&c.  This  word  helps  to  identify  our  hero,  and  localize 
the  action  both  in  time  and  place ;  it  helps  to  prove 
that  the  hero's  name  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs' '  was  not 
Solomon,  but  Selim  only — a  name  which  modern  Eastern 
romance  has  adopted  as  that  of  the  real  lover,  though 
our  Selim  was  the  very  reverse  of  everything  which  an 
honest- minded  Jew  or  Arab  girl  would  admire  or  ap- 
prove. 

145.  Our  extracts  here  from  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  are 
of  a  totally  different  character  to  those  in  Act  III.,  Scene 
1 :  the  former  related  more  or  less  to  the  Egyptian  hero- 
ine, and  the  latter  to  the  Hebrew  heroine  of  that  book. 
Some  of  the  commentators  have  noticed  this  difference, 
which  they  would  extend  to  the  hero  as  well  as  the 

*  Everything  is  in  favour  of  this  feast  being  an  old  agricultural 
Egyptian  festival  of  ripe  grain,  berries,  apples,  flowers  of  spikenard, 
&c.  It  may  have  been  held  on  the  full  moon  of  the  month  of  Nisan. 
The  frequent  allusions  to  flowers,  &c,  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs" 
strongly  favour  this  inference.     See  §§  173-178. 
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heroines  ;  but  this  destroys  the  integrity  of  the  Selim, 
our  hero  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs" — after  whom  the  book 
may  have  been  called  Tlftbwn  ~)*W,  or  rather  DbttTW, 
the  vowels  not  being  in  the  original  Hebrew  text.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  final  n  was  understood  to  belong 
to  the  name  SLM,  it  would  make  it  Salome,  or  its  equi- 
valent in  Greek,  ^akwjmrj.  This  is  a  woman's  name, 
and  if  it  belonged  to  the  original  title,  it  would  make  it 
the  woman,  or  princess  Salome's  song  or  statement ; 
but,  as  it  was  from  a  very  early  period  considered  a 
"Song  of  Songs,"  it  looks  as  if  the  first  and  complete 
title  of  the  original  MS,  of  the  Book  of  Canticles,  be- 
fore it  was  injured  and  portions  of  it  lost,  and  so  modi- 
fied as  to  eclipse  or  hide  its  connexion  with  Herodotus' s 
story,  might  have  been  the  "  Song,"  or  statement  (as 
T»tt7  is  a  thing  set  in  order) — a  testimony,  or  story,  of 
the  songs,  statements,  stories,  or  testimonies  of  the 
princess  Salome  (i.  e.  Selim' s  Egyptian  wife),  of  Sele- 
meth,*  (i.  e.  Selim' s  Hebrew  wife),  and  of  Selim,  the 
husband  of  both  women ;  and  thus  the  title,  in  its  ori- 
ginal form,  may  have  been  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  of  the 
Solymites,  though  the  name  we  find  in  the  present 
version  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs  is  nftbft?,  instead  of 

*  As  the  word  Kedar  is  a  proper  name,  or  noun  of  multitude,  a 
tribal  denomination,  Sim  must  be  one  also  ;  hence  we  should  write  it 
plural  with  Apion  and  Manetho,  -who  call  the  Israelites  SoLyMites, 
according  to  Josephus,  who  adopts  this  Egyptian  name  for  the  Israel- 
ites, in  his  reply  to  Apion  (see  Nash's  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  p. 
213).  The  word  M  Solomonians,"  in  line  881,  must  be  changed  to 
Solymites,  as  the  party  who  speaks  is  an  Egyptian. 
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QftbtP,  plural,  which  harmonizes,  and  makes  everything 
consistent,  and  saves  the  contradictions  and  difficulties  in 
which  the  LXX.  involve  the  passage,  by  their  reading  of 
the  word  singular,  as  if  Solomon  had  several  "  skins," 
and  not  one  skin,  like  other  people.  The  term  is  applica- 
ble specially  to  Selim  and  his  two  wives,  and  not  at  first 
to  the  people  of  Salem,  or  the  Solymites,  collectively, 
though  they,  and  the  Hebrews  generally,  might  have 
preserved  the  story,  and  communicated  it,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  to  their  descendants,  and  the  Egyptians  and 
strangers  visiting  Heliopolis,  before  their  several  ex  odes 
from  Egypt,  and  afterwards  during  their  residences  in 
Asia,  Europe,  and  northern  Africa,  so  as  to  diffuse  the 
particulars  belonging  to  this  story  in  all  those  places 
where  the  Hebrews,  and  their  ideas  and  traditions,  were 
planted.  Hence  the  universality  of  this  story,  and 
parts  of  it,  and  its  and  their  analogues,^  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  against  its  authenticity,  or  original 
reality,  but  as  concurrent  testimony  from  age  to  age  of 

*  Though  we  felt  sure  that  Herodotus  gave  the  Greeks  of  his  day 
the  Egyptian  story  of  the  spoliation  of  the  Treasury  of  Rhampsinitus, 
as  a  set  off  against  their  legend  of  Trophonius,  &c,  that  "any  per- 
son to  whom  such  things  appear  credible  may  adopt  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Egyptians"  (Lib.  n.  123),  (in  preference  to  some  legend 
or  legends  of  the  Greeks),  we  had  not  noticed  any  fact  recorded  by 
him  which  would  have  proved  his  knowledge  of  that  myth  until  now. 
It  is  in  Lib.  vin.  134,  where  we  find — "  This  Mys  (evidently  the 
Hebrew  name  ©a  Moses)  having  persuaded  a  native  of  Lebadea,  by 
a  bribe  [the  great  Jewish  argument),  descended  into  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,"  to  consult  the  oracle  there  for  his  employer,  Mardonius, 
h2 
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its  truth,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
the  adoption  and  modification  of  their  ideas  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  in  which  they  were  placed  as  traders,  free- 
men, servants,  or  slaves.  "We  altogether  reject  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  we  also  reject  the  equivalent  theory  in  relation  to 
traditions  like  our  story.  It  was  learned  first  in  Egypt 
by  those  who  were  privy  to  it ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
taught  by  them  and  others  in  greater  or  less  perfection 
and  detail,  till  it  became  a  cosmopolite  idea,  coexten- 
sive with  the  Hebrew  dispersions  and  the  diffusion  of 
Greek  literature,  which  embodied  many  old  Egyptian 
and  Hebrew  traditions,  but  changed  and  perverted  by 
Greek  fancy  and  taste. 

146.  The  name  of  Salome  belonged  to  the  enemy  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  the  para- 
mour of  Herod  Antipas.  Herodias  was  a  second  Cleo- 
patra in  her  morals,  and,  like  that  queen,  probably 
well  acquainted  with  the  exact  meanings  of  the  seve- 
ral titles  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs,' '  and  the  various 
traditions  belonging  to  it,  and  its  authorship.  Though 
the  name  of  Salome  was  not  peculiar,  still  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Herodias  may  have  given  it  to  her 
daughter,  under  the  impression  that  it  belonged,  as 
a  title,  to  the  Egyptian  princess  after  whom  that 
book  may  have  been  called,  and  whose  statements 
or  sayings  (sirs)  constitute  large  portions  of  it,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  adopt  Salome  (i.  e.  Eethia),  as  her 
model  in  duplicity,  &c. ;  and,  like  Shakspeare's  Cleo- 
patra, justify  her  own  conduct  hereafter  with  men,  as 
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well  as  her  mother's  past  behaviour,  by  appealing  to 
the  example  of  our  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  appears 
in  our  drama  as  a  model  which  must  have  been  copied 
by  Cleopatra,  Herodias,  and  Salome,  who  all  belonged 
to  the  same  age,  and  whose  morals  and  manners  were 
formed  of  the  same  mixture  of  effete  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Egyptian  civilization,  or  of  examples  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

147.  If  Selim's  or  Mered's  Hebrew  wife  was  called 
Selimeth,  his  Egyptian  wife  may  have  been  called 
Salome;  and  thus  a  nice  distinction  between  the  two 
wives  may  have  been  made  originally,  but  lost  when 
it  answered  the  purposes  of  the  Levites  and  Scribes  to 
hide  or  deny  the  separate  individualities  of  the  wives 
noticed  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  who  belonged  to  the 
one  husband.  That  the  Levites  were  actuated  by  some 
special  reasons  to  hide,  or  misrepresent,  or  deny  our 
case  altogether,  is  clear  from  Josephus  avoiding  all 
allusion  to  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  in  his  list  of  the 
Hebrew  books,  and  his  sinking  the  individuality  of 
Solomon's  wife,  whom  he  calls  "  Pharaoh's  Daughter," 
who  is,  however,  totally  eclipsed  afterwards  by  the 
prominence  he  gives  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  converted  by 
him  into  the  "  Queen  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,"  who,  he 
explains,  was  merely  a  visitor  to  the  king  at  Jerusalem ! 
He  overlooks  the  incompatibility  of  Solomon's  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem  of  the  Queen  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  evi- 
dently in  her  own  right,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  a 
purpose  which  the  pedigrees   of  the   Ethiopian    and 
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Abyssinian  Boyal  Families  have  for  unknown  ages  in- 
sisted on,  and  which  it  is  believed  the  African  Hebrews 
also  receive  as  genuine.  Josephus  was  puzzled,  and 
afraid  to  admit  or  deny  the  facts  and  traditions  of  his 
time  which  appear  to  have  applied  to  the  "  Song  of 
Songs,"  which  he,  as  a  learned  Levite,  could  not  con- 
trovert ;  and  so  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  mixing  up 
the  facts  of  our  case,  in  the  hope  that  no  one  would 
be  found  likely  to  rearrange  them,  and  develope  the 
actual  circumstances  imperfectly  recorded  by  Herodotus. 

148.  The  name  of  Aminadab,  inline  1760,  is  iden- 
tified as  that  of  the  son  of  Aram  ;  and  in  line  1835  we 
should  have  introduced  the  name  of  Selemith's  only 
brother,  Nahun,  for  whom,  like  other  women  in  the 
East,  where  marriage  is  not  binding,  and  a  plurality  of 
wives  is  allowed,  she  appears  to  have  had  a  greater  love 
than  for  her  husband.  This  peculiar  fact  our  modern 
commentators  have  overlooked,  as  well  as  the  indivi- 
dualities of  the  wife  called  Selimeth,*  &c,  whose  con- 
duct, under  very  trying  circumstances,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  represent  from  originals,  both  ancient  and 
modern. 

Act  IY. — Scene  2. 

149.  In  this  scene  we  venture  to  incorporate  the  ma- 
terials we  find  in  Psalm  xlv.,  which  is  headed  "  A  Song 

*  She  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Abishag  the  Shunaraite,  &c. 
Our  hero's  Hebrew  wife,  according  to  the  Hebrew  pedigrees,  must 
have  been  born  in  Lower  Egypt,  probably  near  Heliopolis  :  by  locality 
of  birth,  like  her  husband,  she  was  an  Egyptian  pastor. 
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of  Loves,"  &c. ;  which,  though  by  many  old  and  modern 
commentators  considered  Messianic  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  is  by  us  considered  a  frag- 
ment of  the  same  original  with  the  "  Song  of  Songs," 
and  as  being  historical  and  pure  matter  of  fact. 

150.  Like  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  it  wants  the  names 
or  titles  of  the  parties  who  speak ;  but  our  theory  at 
once  suggests  the  individuality  of  the  chief  speaker  to 
be  Mered's  mother,  and  he  the  party  addressed,  in  the 
same  strain  of  maternal  love  or  affection  that  we  find 
in  lines  1108  to  1120  ;  but  circumstances  are  changed, 
and  the  mother,  to  save  her  son's  life,  and  probably  her 
own,  is  obliged  to  aid  in  the  project  which  will  now 
end  in  her  son's  marriage,  which  she  previously  opposed, 
and  with  a  woman  whose  rank  and  fortune  were  a  poor 
set  off  against  her  Gentile  parentage  and  heterodoxy. 

151.  There  are  several  matters  in  this  scene  that 
greatly  help  out  the  action  indicated  by  the  "  Song  of 
Songs,"  which  tend  to  prove  that  they  were  originally 
fragments  of  the  same  narrative,  spoken  and  written 
originally  in  Egyptian  before  the  first  Exodus,  but  after- 
wards translated  into  Hebrew,  and  modified  by  Hebrew 
religious  ideas  of  the  times  of  Isaiah,  and  Ezra,  and 
the  LXX. 

Act  IV. — Scene  3. 

152.  Our  theory  at  once  suggests  time,  place,  and 
circumstances  for  the  fragments  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs," 
and  Psalm  xlv.  we  here  adopt  as  parts  of  the  same  ori- 
ginal.    It  also   suggests  the    same   individualities  of 
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speakers  with  those  who  have  already  expressed  the 
same  peculiar  sentiments  and  ideas  in  other  scenes. 
This  scene  naturally  grows  out  of  the  previous  ones ; 
but,  without  the  aid  supplied  by  the  general  outline  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus,  there  would  have  been  great  diffi- 
culty in  connecting  them  together  in  the  natural  order 
of  time,  &c. :  with  it,  there  was  none. 

153.  In  lines  2008-2013  we  find  a  repetition  of  our 
heroine's  "  charge' '  to  the  Zona  and  her  Almas  in  lines 
982-988,  not  to  rouse  or  awake  her  "  husband,"  or 
"  lover,"  which  helps,  with  her  "  charge"  to  the  same 
parties  in  lines  1312-1317,  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  place  as  a  "  brothel,"  or  Asiatic  house  of  entertain- 
ment for  strangers,  similar  to  that  of  Rachab's  at  Jericho, 
and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  action  of  our  drama  in 
time,  both  real  and  dramatic,  and  thus  connect  its  parts 
into  one  perfect  historical  chain  of  contingent  circum- 
stantialities,  which  develope  themselves  as  causes  and 
consequences. 

Act  V. — Scene  1. 

154.  The  dialogue  here  begins  with  line  2038,  and 
clearly  implies  that  the  party  speaking  has  the  king's 
harem  before  her  in  some  way  exhibited,  so  that  she 
can  count  the  "  queens  and  concubines,"  and  at  the  same 
moment  compare  her  son's  "  dove"  as  the  "  one  of  ones," 
or  most  beautiful,  of  the  king's  women.  In  line  2049 
she  explains  that  "even  the  concubines  praise  her," 
which  they  might  do  if  she  were  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  no  rival  of  theirs,  and  on  the  eve  of  being  married 
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to  a  thief;  and,  according  to  their  notions  of  propriety, 
victimized  by  her  insane  father,  to  carry  out  an  absurd 
scheme  of  his,  which  he  considered  wondrous  clever, 
but  which  his  women  looked  upon  as  the  climax  of 
absurdity. 

155.  The  lines  2050-2055  clearly  indicate  the  sudden 
arrival  of  two  great  personages  on  the  scene  of  action, 
as  the  sun  and  moon — the  first,  beyond  doubt,  being  the 
Ph-Ee,  the  Sun,  i.  e.  the  king ;  and  the  other,  certainly 
not  a  queen,  or  king's  wife,  who  would  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  previous  count  of  "  sixty  queens,"  but  an 
exceptional  person,  who,  we  infer,  was  the  female  co-king 
or  co-regent  severally  with  Thothmes  III.,  II.,  and  I. 
We  would  identify  her,  as  the  Moon,  with  the  famous 
queen,  apparently  in  her  own  right,  whom  Herodo- 
tus calls  Mtocris;  and  we  find  her  story,  as  he  tells 
it,  incorporating  itself  nicely  into  the  action  of  our 
drama  as  a  missing  part  of  it,  supplying  a  material 
agency,  which  gets  us  over  difficulties  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  insurmountable,  but  which  her  charac- 
ter as  Mtocris  and  Hatasu,  &c,  of  the  monuments, 
avoids  or  obviates  altogether.    (See  Evidence,  3346,  &c.) 

156.  The  words  quoted  in  lines  2038-2055,  considered 
in  relation  to  space,  clearly  imply  an  arrangement  of 
seats  rising  one  over  another,  like  the  seats  of  a  Greek 
theatre,  or  rather  the  steps  of  a  great  Egyptian,  As- 
syrian, or  Indian  staircase ;  but,  as  the  monuments  did 
not  supply  any  direct  evidence  that  actual  theatres  were 
in  use  in  ancient  Egypt,  we  have  inferred  that  the  Greek 
theatre  was   a  modification   of  a  previously  existing 
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Egyptian  staircase  such  as  we  describe,  the  seats  being 
bent  so  as  to  diminish  the  distances  between  the  audience 
and  actors,  and  thus  improve  the  audibility. 

157.  As  the  Egyptian  kings  had  exhibitions  of 
athletic  skill  and  power,  &c,  represented  on  their 
monuments,  our  inference,  that  the  steps  of  their 
palaces  were  used  as  seats  in  the  evenings,  as  we 
have  described  them  in  this  scene,  for  their  women,  &c, 
to  see  the  games,  &c,  is  sufficiently  reasonable.  The 
palace  of  Ahaz,  probably  built  after  an  Egyptian  model, 
had  steps,  which  may  have  been  used  instead  of  the 
seats  in  a  formal  Greek  theatre,  which  in  point  of 
construction  may  be  considered  the  adoption  of  a  plane 
or  hollow  flight  of  steps  of  an  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
palace,  either  structure  having  probably  its  equivalent 
in  the  brick*  and  timber  palace  of  Thothmes  III.  at 
Heliopolis,  which  we  infer  was  burned  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  our  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

158.  The  circumstantiality  of  the  evidence  produced  on 
the  trial  to  prove  the  guilt  of  our  hero  had  to  be  deve- 
loped so  completely  and  minutely,  that  no  doubt  what- 
ever could  be  left  on  the  mind  of  our  audience  as  to  the 

*  In  its  proper  place  we  were  unable  to  give  our  evidence  as  to  the 
fact  of  bricks  with  the  stamp  of  Thothmes  III.  having  been  found  at 
Heliopolis,  but  we  have  it  in  p.  253,  of  Nash's  Pharaoh  of  the  Ex- 
odus— "  In  the  mounds  of  Heliopolis,  many  sun-baked  bricks,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  Thothmes  III.,  have  been  used  (found)."  Those  with- 
out traces  of  straw  in  them  would  belong  to  a  period  later  than  the 
building  of  the  palace  we  believe  was  burned,  as  the  "good  time"  had 
not  ended  before  the  action  of  our  drama. 
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identity  of  our  hero  as  the  thief  the  king  was  in  search 
of.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  gone  into  particulars 
which  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  suggested  or  indi- 
cated by  monumental,  scriptural,  or  traditional  evidence 
preserved  in  other  parts  of  Herodotus' s  notes,  and  in 
narratives  of  other  ancient  and  modern  travellers  in 
Egypt. 

159.  The  conduct  of  our  hero's  mother  indicated  in 
the  stage  instructions  after  line  2290,  and  before  2295, 
at  first  may  appear  to  be  ridiculous ;  but  when  it  is  known 
that  at  least  one  of  the  Irish  funereal  cries  is  still  used 
as  a  chant  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  we  feel  justified  in  the 
usage  we  make  of  the  fact;  and  we  would  identify  it 
as  a  song  of  the  Maneros,  or  the  dead ;  such  songs 
alone,  public  and  private,  being  those  which  Herodotus 
heard  in  Egypt,  though  our  drama,  like  some  remnants 
of  papyri,  prove  that  the  old  Egyptians  had  other  songs, 
used  probably  by  slaves  and  gangs  of  men  engaged  in 
labours  which  required,  at  certain  moments  of  time,  a 
unity  of  effort,  and  ensured  i(  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,"  in  the  absence  of  those  modern 
mechanical  appliances  which  now  economize  labour,  at 
the  cost  or  loss  of  a  proportional  quantity  of  time. 

160.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  of  our  drama 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  developments  in  Act  Y.  Scene 
1,  which,  in  a  modern  play,  should  end  the  action, 
as  in  it  the  formal  betrothal  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  play  takes  place ;  but  in  our  drama  this  is  only  one 
of  a  series  of  events,  which  grow  out  of  numerous  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  known  to  the  audience  not  to  be  real, 
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as  the  hero  and  heroine  were  privately  married ;  and 
here,  in  consequence  of  the  fire,  their  public  mar- 
riage is  of  necessity  put  off.  Hence  it  is  we  have  to 
continue  the  action  until  the  king  is  enabled  to  complete 
his  promise  according  to  Herodotus,  and  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  the  modern  and  Skakspearian  comedy, 
generally  ending  in  a  marriage. 

161.  The  general  circumstances  and  dialogue  in  Act 
V.,  Scene  1,  suggest  themselves  in  some  cases  as  conse- 
quences of  previous  circumstances  which  we  find  else- 
where, in  the  drama  itself,  in  Herodotus,  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  on  the  monuments,  &c. ;  a  few  of  them,  of 
no  historical  importance,  are  purely  apocryphal;  they  are 
introduced  to  colour  or  help  out  the  action  dramatically ; 
they  can  be  omitted,  or  corrected,  if  found  erroneous 
hereafter. 

Act  Y. — ScejSte  2. 

162.  Is  like  a  supplement  to  the  previous  scene,  and 
is  intended  to  give  our  audience  circumstantial  evidence 
of  those  details  in  Herodotus  as  to  the  treasury  of  our 
king,  its  secret  rock  door,  and  its  contents.  It  has 
also  enabled  us  to  exhibit  the  king  and  our  hero  in  re- 
lations to  each  other  which,  in  a  great  degree,  help  to 
pourtray  their  peculiarities  of  character — a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  holding  their  characters  up  to  view 
as  dramatic  photographs.  Our  hero's  action  in  this 
scene  is  calculated  to  save  his  character  in  some  respects, 
and  place  him  in  a  new  position,  deserving  of  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  people  he  was  afterwards 
to  rule  over. 
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Act  Y. —  Scene  3. 

163.  Is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  previous  scenes, 
and  in  it  opportunity  is  taken  to  supply  a  number  of 
matters  of  fact  and  testimony  which  the  audience  of  our 
drama  require  to  know,  to  enable  them  to  realize  the 
narrative  we  find  in  Herodotus,  after  it  is  corrected  and 
developed  by  the  methods  we  have  adopted  in  our 
"Evidence." 

164.  It  would  have  carried  our  Introduction  beyond 
all  medium  limit,  if  we  gave  all  our  reasons  for  the 
statements  made  in  this  scene,  which  brings  us  back  to 
the  locus  of  Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

165.  Miriam's  soliloquy  incidentally  explains  some 
matters  of  importance  which  our  audience  are  supposed 
to  be  in  ignorance  of,  which  are  necessary  to  the  full 
understanding  of  the  plot ;  and  the  confidential  conver- 
sation of  the  women  in  this  scene  explains  not  only 
how  the  men  were  duped,  but  the  peculiar  relations 
which  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  women  bore  to  the 
men  in  ancient  times  in  and  near  Heliopolis,  Leonto- 
polis,  &c. 

166.  Objections  may  be  made  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Mered's  mother,  who,  being  a  Levite  by  birth, 
and  possibly  a  nominal  or  real  daughter  of  Levi,  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  is  here  painted  in  the  colours  which 
we  find  in  Matt,  xxiii.  applied  to  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees ;*  then  the  representatives  of  Levi.     "What  they 

*  It  is  clear  from  Josephus  that  the  Pharisees,  of  whom  he  was 
one,  were  the  highest  professors  of  what  they  considered  the  law 
amongst  the  Levites,  or  persons  claiming  to  be  of  Levite  extraction. 
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taught  was  considered  the  orthodoxy  of  Moses,  and  pre- 
viously of  his  mother.  Beligious  faith,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  in  the  East,  was,  and  is,  inherited  by 
sons  from  their  mothers  directly,  and  not  from  their 
fathers,  who  take  no  care  or  trouble  about  their  sons 
till  they  are  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  then  capable 
of  going  to  school.  Yery  early  they  have  military  or 
other  duties  to  learn  to  fit  them  for  life,  which  in  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  III.  must  have  begun  quite  as  early 
as  in  later  times.  At  present  on  the  Nile  boys  and 
girls  of  all  religious  professions,  at  and  even  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  are  often  married  by  their  parents 
without  their  own  consent.  This  fact  is  of  moment, 
as  it  may  help  to  explain  the  perfect  indifference  of  our 
hero  to  his  Hebrew  wife,  and  her  indifference  to  him, 
except  in  a  sensual  sense,  beyond  which  the  love  of 
wives  to  their  husbands  seldom,  if  ever,  extends  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  where  harems  or  a  plurality  of  wives 
is  allowed. 

167.  Eastern  women  appear  to  have  a  sort  of  love 
for  their  brothers,  and  an  intense  love  for  their  sons ; 

As  riches  had  compromised  the  ancient  distinctions  amongst  the  He- 
brews, under  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  there  were  no  doubt 
people,  Hebrews,  Edomites,  and  others  admitted  into  the  Pharisee 
order  who  were  not  Levites ;  and  it  is  also  likely  that  there  were 
nominal  Scribes  at  this  time  who  were  not  Simeonites,  though  it  is 
clear  that  none  but  Simeonites  were  Scribes,  writers  or  transcribers  of 
the  law,  &c.,  originally.  Writing,  as  an  art  or  craft,  was  confined 
to  the  Scribes,  who  were  consequently  the  Druids  (drawers)  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews. 
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and  the  remarks  which  we  have  introduced  in  lines 
1108  to  1120  explain  the  love  of  a  mother  for  a 
favourite  son — not  the  love  of  an  ancient  Juliet  for  her 
Romeo.*  Her  love  is  more  the  animal  instinct  of  a 
tigress  for  her  cub,  or  a  cat  for  her  kitten,  than  any- 
thing else.  It  seems  as  if  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
Asiatics  too,  realized  these  and  some  other  notions  of  a 
mother  in  the  female  cat,  and  hence  the  adoption  of  her 
image  as  that  of  the  ideal  mother. 

168.  Our  king  cats  rather  an  undignified  figure  in 
this  scene  ;  but  he  upholds  his  word  and  realizes  his 
pledge  in  it  as  a  man  of  truth,  consistently  with  the 
character  for  truth  which  the  ancient  and  modern 
Nubians  and  monumental  Egyptians  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  common,  and  which  the  Hebrew  female  mind 
at  all  times,  like  the  Arabic  and  African  female  mind  of 
the  present  day,  despised  in  the  men ;  and  hence  the 
satisfaction  which  our  hero's  mother  at  times  expresses 
at  his  duplicity,  or  double-tongued  expressions,  which 
would  be,  at  the  present  time,  admired  by  some  Hebrew 
women  in  their  sons.  Systematic  lying,  according  to 
the  Eomans,  was  a  characteristic  of  Carthaginian  or 
Punic  talk,  whether  spoken  or  written  in  Hebrew  or 
Latin ;  and  delusion  or  deception  in  our  own  time  is 

*  A  recent  French  Hebrew,  in  his  "  new  translation"  of  Canticles, 
has  lost  sight  of  the  southern  and  eastern  character  of  the  love  in  that 
book,  and  hence  has  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  romantic 
ideas,  which  are  strictly  northern,  and  European,  and  totally  at 
variance  with  the  collateral  evidence  which  applies  to  it  The  author 
of  Harnesses  has  made  the  same  blunder. 
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the  chief  use  of  language  by  the  Jew ;  thus  he  preserves 
the  character  drawn  of  himself  in  our  drama,  through 
a  period  of  3000  years. 

169.  The  incident  introduced  into  this  scene  after 
line  3196,  is  one  which  the  law  of  imitation,  which 
seems  to  have  ruled  the  Hebrew  mind  in  all  ages,  would 
lead  us  to  consider  the  prototype  of  the  narrative  of  the 
judgment  of  "  the  king,"  in  the  case  of  the  two  Zonas, 
or  harlots,  described  in  I.  Kings,  iii.  16-27,  which 
would  be  an  improvement  on,  or  modification  of,  our  case. 
This  brings  our  new-made  King  Selim  (not  Solomon) 
into  actual  communication  with  Zonas,  or  hereditary 
harlots,  or  "daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  then  in  Heliopolis, 
whose  representatives  in  I.  Kings,  iii.,  appear  to  have 
been  practising  prostitution  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Solomon,  consistently  with  our  inference  that  the 
Zonas  of  Heliopolis  in  the  time  of  King  Selim  were  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  Zonas  of  Jerusalem,  or  city  of 
Jebus,  and  that  both  were  the  same  race  of  women  that 
our  heroine  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  and  Ezekiel  called 
the  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem." 

1 70.  Had  Solomon  known  our  story,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  hold  he  did  in  its  full  integrity,  he  was  sure 
to  have  done  as  he  is  described ;  but,  not  knowing  it,  he 
was,  according  to  his  general  character  and  its  peculia- 
rities, the  very  last  man  to  have  adopted  the  course 
described,  which  was  in  him  so  essentially  exceptional, 
that,  when  "  all  Israel  heard  of  the  judgment  (concerning 
the  Zonas)  which  the  king  (Solomon)  had  judged,  they 
feared  the  king," — his  selection  from  the  sons  of  David, 
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as  king,  having  been  made  by  the  Cretan  body  guard, 
Levites,  and  others,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  prince  of 
peace,  and  one  certain  to  devote  himself  to  women, 
literature,  &c,  and  take  no  decided  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Jebus,  or  of  the  other  towns,  and 
country  districts,  constituting  the  nominal  kingdom  of 
Israel. 

171.  Selim,  our  hero,  and  sub-king  of  Egypt,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  King  Solomon,  who  lived  several 
generations  later.  The  Hebrew  writers  all  appear  to 
have  done  so  since  the  date  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
adds  the  final  on  to  our  hero's  proper  name  Selim,  and 
thus  identifies  him  with  Solomon,  the  son  of  David. 

1.72.  This  done,  other  corrections,  alterations,  and 
omissions  had  to  be  made  in  the  text ;  but  some  of  these 
have  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  which  has  not  been 
conformed  altogether  to  the  Greek;  and  hence  it  has 
followed  that,  by  our  carefully  noting  these  differences, 
&c,  we  have  recovered  the  originality  of  character,  and 
identified  our  hero  Mered  with  the  husband  of  the 
Salemite  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  and  developed  the 
story  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh — a 
great  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Jacobite  people,  and  one 
of  those  incidents  which  became  the  precursor  or  origi- 
nal cause  of  all  their  trouble  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  detes- 
tation of  the  Egyptians  to  them,  as  the  cause  of  all  their 
misfortunes  in  Lower  Egypt,  down  to  about  b.  c.  740, 
or  300  years  before  the  visit  of  Herodotus  to  Lower 
Egypt. 

173.  In  line  3271  we  find  the  last  fragment  of  the 
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"  Song  of  Songs,' '  which  implies  that  our  heroine  has 
got  over  all  her  difficulties,  and  is  now  "Venus  victrix," 
in  every  sense  of  that  term;  and  hence  she  charges 
the  Zona  and  her  Almas,  one  and  all,  for  the  third  and 
last  time  in  the  previously  used  formula,  "  that  ye  stir 
not  up  nor  awake  my  love  (i.  e.  her  husband)  until  he 
please." 

1 74.  This  naturally  closes  our  drama,  for  it  completely 
satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  Herodotus' s  narrative,  as  a 
fragment  of  Hebrew  history ;  but  it  wants  a  "  last  word," 
which  we  in  justice  give  to  Mered's  mother,  as  she 
opened  our  plot  in  Act  I.,  Scene  1,  as  the  humble 
widowed  mother  of  a  Jew,  residing  near  Heliopolis,  and 
ends  it  as  the  mother-in-law  of  the  favourite  daughter  of 
Thothmes  III.,  the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs  who  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  ancient  Egypt.  Her  close  of  the 
action,  by  blowing  out  the  lamp  in  the  face  of  the 
audience,  is  intended  to  indicate  the  thorough  contempt 
which  the  original  Mered's  mother  would  have  enter- 
tained for  modern  European  science,  learning,  and  civi- 
lization, had  she  the  opportunity  of  coming  back  from 
Amente,  like  Ehampsinitus,  and  appearing  in  her  real 
character,  on  the  stage  of  the  present  day. 


Supplement  to  Sections  143,  fyc, 

175.  In  Act  IY.,  Scene  1,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give 
a  picture  of  the  "  wickedness"  and  "  abomination"  of  the 
Jews  in  Lower  Egypt,  described  in  Jeremiah  xliv.,  as 
existing  there  900  years  before  the  visit  of  Herodotus  to 
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that  district.  Jeremiah  mentions  Migdol,  Tahpanhes, 
]NToph  (Memphis),  and  Pathros  (called  Pathura*  in  the 
Septuagint) ;  but,  from  analogy,  we  infer  that  Pathros, 
according  to  Herodotus' s  nomenclature,  was  in  his  time 
called  Buto  by  the  Greeks  and  Guides,  and  was  famous 
for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Latona.  The  term  Ura  in 
Path-Ura,  being  the  feminine  of  Orus,  applied  specially  to 
Apollo,  as  explained  by  Herodotus  (Lib.  ii.  156),  and 
meaning  the  Sun,  or  King  of  Heaven,  while  Ura  would 
mean  the  Moon,  or  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  proper 
name  Ura-nia,  or  Al-Ilat,  or  Elat  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  would  be  the  same  female  deity, 
the  rhn,  the  Shiner,  or  Shiner  of  Shiners ;  and  con- 
sequently the  Moon,  as  "  The  Queen  of  Heaven,"  the 
deity  which  Jeremiah  specially  blames  the  men  of  Judah 
and  their  wives  (v.  9.)  for  burning  incense  to  (vv.  3,  5, 
&c),  at  night-time  in  the  open  air  (w.  6,  &c),  "in 
the  land  of  {lower)  Egypt,  whither  ye  be  gone  to 
dwell,"  as  they  had  previously  "in  the  cities  of  Judah 
and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem."    This  wickedness  their 

*  The  consonants  in  these  words  indicate  the  proper  Hebrew 
form  of  the  name  to  have  been  Beth-Orus,  or  Hor,  i.e.  house  or 
temple  of  Horus  (or  Apollo)  ;  but  the  form  of  Pathura,  as  the  name 
of  a  district,  if  it  be  the  same  with  Beth-Er,  noticed  in  the  "  Song 
of  Songs,"  ii.  17,  would  be  a  different  place,  in  which  there  were 
"mountains,"  and  wild  "roes  and  harts;"  and,  consequently,  not 
in  Lower  Egypt,  where  Pathros  must  have  been ;  and  certainly  not 
in  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  has  been  suggested.  There  is  nothing 
against  an  immigration  of  Jews,  and  more  especially  Jewish  women, 
into  Lower  Egypt,  in  and  before  the  times  of  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah. 
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"  Fathers"  had  indulged  in  Egypt  before  the  times  of 
the  kings  of Judah  (v.  9.),  i.e.  before  the  Mosaic  exodus; 
but  Job,  though  an  Arab,  in  one  sense,  denies  that  he 
practised  it  at  or  about  that  time,  or  had  even  kissed 
his  hand  to  the  moon — probably  the  least  possible  recog- 
nition of  the  moon  as  a  deity  and  Queen  of  Heaven. 

176.  Jeremiah,  as  an  orthodox  prophet,  denounces 
the  worship  of  the  moon,  or  Queen  of  Heaven,  as  a 
''wickedness,"  in  which  both  the  Jews  and  their  wives 
joined;  but  his  curses  fall  more  heavily  on  the  men  (v. 
27)  than  the  women,  though  the  latter  seem  to  have 
been  more  numerous  and  worse  than  the  men  (v.  15) 
in  their  devotion  to  this  deity ;  for  they  tell  Jeremiah 
(v.  17):  "  But  we  will  certainly  ....  burn  incense  unto 
the  Queen  of  Heaven — and  pour  out  drink  offerings 
unto  her,  for  then  had  'we  plenty  of  bread  or  victuals, 
and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil."  In  verse  19,  the 
women  also  explain,  that  they  practised  this  worship 
before  they  left  Judea,  by  themselves  independently, 
and  had  good  luck,  or  success. 

177.  They  explain  also  how  they  made  "cakes  to 
worship  her,"  the  moon ;  but  there  is  nothing  said  about 
the  animal  or  victim  which  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  religious  rite,  when  they  ate  the  cakes,  drank  the 
wine,  and  poured  out  libations,  and  burned  incense  to 
the  full  moon.  This  we  find  in  Herodotus  (Lib.  ii.  47), 
it  being  quite  manifest  that  the  Luna,  or  moon  worship 
of  the  male  and  female  Jews  in  Egypt,  before  Jeremiah's 
time  and  afterwards — in  Herodotus' s  time— was  merely 
an  adoption  of  the  old  local  Egyptian  custom  which 
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Herodotus  explains  : — "  The  Egyptians  {like  the  Jews), 
though  they  regard  the  hog  an  unclean  animal,  offer 
swine  to  Bacchus  and  Luna  when  the  moon  is  at  the 
full,  after  which  they  eat  the  flesh.  Why  they  offer 
swine  at  this  particular  time,  and  at  no  other,  the 
Egyptians  have  a  tradition  among  themselves,  which 
delicacy  forbids  me  to  explain"  He  then  goes  on  to 
state  how  the  pig  was  to  be  sacrificed,  and  then  he  con- 
cludes— "  They  who  are  poor  (like  the  immigrant  Jews 
addressed  by  Jeremiah)  make  the  figures  of  swine  with 
meal  (those  '  cakes/  in  the  shape  of  swine,  are  evidently 
the  cakes  preferred  to  in  Jer.  vii.  1 8*,  and  xliv.  1 8), 
which,  having  first  baked,  they  offer  on  the  altar,"  and 
of  course  eat,  in  the  absence  of  the  real  pig. 

1 78.  These  cakes  would  be  the  minor  sacrifice  to  Luna 
and  Bacchus,  which  the  Jews  in  Egypt  were  forbidden 
by  Jeremiah  to  celebrate  at  the  full  moon,  and  which 
we  should  have  represented,  had  the  action  in  Act  IY., 
Scene  1,  belonged  to  Jeremiah's  time,  or  the  reign  of 
Apries,  or  Hophra,  whose  murder  is  predicted  as  a  sign 
or  warning  to  the  Jews.     Our  principals  were  not  poor 

*  As  anything  bearing  upon  the  full  moon  worship  of  the  Jews  is 
of  interest,  this  passage  may  be  noticed,  for  it  appears  from  it  that  the 
whole  family  was  compromised ;  for  the  children  gathered  the  wood 
for  fuel,  the  fathers  kindled  the  fire,  and  the  women  kneaded  the 
dough,  and  probably  shaped  it  into  cakes  resembling  a  pig,  to  be 
offered  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Verse  22,  though  general,  appears 
to  have  had  a  special  relation  to  this  custom,  which  it  explains  was 
not  specially  forbid  in  the  Mosaic  law — hence  its  antiquity  goes  back 
to  the  ideal  time*  of  our  drama. 
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people,  like  the  immigrants  or  refugees  addressed  by 
Jeremiah,  for  the  time  of  the  action  in  our  drama  was 
before  the  Mosaic  Exodus,  in  the  time  of  the  "fathers," 
and  before  the  "times  of  the  kings  of  Judah,"  i.  e.  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  prosperity  of  the  house  of  Judah, 
when  the  Jews,  as  settlers,  bondsmen,  and  tenants  of  the 
kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heliopolis,  Memphis,  Taphenes,  Bubastis,  Pele-Zion, 
&c,  and  when  they,  being  rich,  would  have  offered, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  real  swine,  at  the 
full  moon  feast,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  having  their 
animal  propensities  renewed*  and  increased ;  and  hence 
the  union  of  both  husbands  and  wives  in  the  worship  of 
the  full  moon,  and  the  unwillingness  of  Herodotus  to 
explain  the  tradition,  or  story,  why  the  pig  was  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  or  the  moon,  and 
its  flesh  eaten  at  the  full  moon  feasts. 

179.  After  line  976  should  be  inserted,  "Here  Bethia 
throws  up  the  wine  Mered  had  induced  her  to  drink  at 
supper"  This  has  become  necessary  in  consequence  of 
our  seeing  lately  a  picture  of  a  party  of  ancient  Egyptian 
ladies  drinking  wine  to  such  excess,  that  several  of  them 
are  represented  vomiting !  And,  again,  it  is  manifest 
that  if  Bethia  had  not  been  induced  by  Mered  to  take 
an  over  dose  of  wine,  and  not  been  sick,  it  is  likely 
Mered  would  have  escaped,  and  Bethia  lost  her  husband, 
and  the  world  the  story  of  Rhampsinitus. 

*  The  dialogue  between  Mered  and  his  Jewish  wife,  in  Act  IV. 
Scene  1,  explains  both  Jeremiah  and  Herodotus. 
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Mered's  Mother  (Jochebed)  widow  of  Ezra,  the  Jewish  Archi- 
tect, by  whom  she  had  Mered  and  Miriam.  She  is  the  wife 
of  Amram,  by  whom  she  has  had  Aaron.  Her  son  Moses  was 
not  born  at  the  time  of  the  action  of  this  drama. 

Miriam,  the  young  sister  of  Mered ;  she  was  known  afterwards  as 
the  half-sister  of  Moses. 

Mered,  alias  Selim.  He  became  his  mother's  eldest  son  and  the 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  when  he  killed  his  brother  Jether. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  become  Moeris  of  Herodotus' s  narra- 
tive, after  he  married  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt;  we  identify  him  as  Thothmes  III.,  called 
Ehamen-k-Epher  of  the  monuments,  andEham-p-Sinit-Us  of 
Herodotus ;  this  name  is  possibly  made  from  the  Egyptian  (?) 
Bham-p-Sutn,  and  meaning  Eh  am- the- great-king.  He  is 
understood  to  be  the  king  who  speaks  in  Exodus  i.,  9  and  10. 

Pharaoh's  Sister  and  co-regent,  sometimes  called  his  aunt.  "We 
would  identify  her  with  Nitocris  of  Herodotus,  and  Hat-a- 
su,  fee,  of  the  monuments.  She  was  deposed  by  Thothmes 
III. 

Pharaoh's  Daughter,  called  Thermuthis  by  Josephus.  She  is 
called  here  Bethia.  She  also  appears  to  have  been  called 
Salome,  her  monumental  names  and  titles  unknown. 

Queen  Mother,  or  Bethia's  Mother.  She  was  one  of  the  many 
Queens  of  Thothmes  III. 

Queen  Satenaten.    She  was  another  of  the  Queens  of  the  same 
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king.     This  name  has  been  adopted  from  a  monument  of 

Thothmes  III. 
Queens,  Concubines,  and  Maidens,  belonging  to  this  King's 

Harem. 
Eunuchs  of  the  Harem  and  Palace. 
Egyptian  Soldiers,  like  those  represented  red  on  the  monuments 

of  Thothmes  III. 
Ethiopian   Soldiers.     These  were  Kedarites,    or  Temenites, 

black  in  their  skins,  and  like  the  Negroes  seen  in  Colchis  by 

Herodotus. 
Zona,  the  hostess  or  mistress  of  the  house  of  the  stranger  in  Heli- 

opolis  ;  this  place  being  identical  with  the  house  kept  after- 
wards at  Jericho  by  Rachab  the  harlot. 
Daughters  of  Jebus  or  Jerusalem,  Almas  or  Zonas,  who 

practised  prostitution  under  the  care  of  Zona  in  Heliopolis. 
Captain  of  the  Guard  on  duty  at  the  palace,  Zona's  house,  the 

gates,  walls,  &c.  of  Heliopolis. 
Midwives,  the  same  who  are  noticed  in  Exodus,  i.  45. 
Guests,  husbands,  wives,  and  children,  all  of  them  relatives  of 

Mered. 
Selimith,  Shulamite,  &c,  Mered's  Jewish  wife,  at  the  time  of 

the  action  of  this  drama. 
Mered's  Companions,  sixty  of  his  male  relatives  of  the  tribe  of 

Judah. 
Heralds,  Trumpeters,  Charioteers,  and  Running  Grooms. 
Grand  Chamberlain,  Councillors,  Magicians  (Inis  and  Im- 

bris  included),  belonging  to  the  court  of  Thothmes  III. 
Amram,  the  nephew  of  Mered's  Mother,  and  at  the  time  of  the 

action  of  the  drama,  her  husband,  and  Mered's  and  Miriam's 

stepfather,  according  to  modern  ideas. 


The  action  was  in  and  near  Heliopolis,  and  its  original  time 
about  70  hours. 
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ACT  L— Scene  I. 

Time — Past  Midnight, 

Place — Interior  of  a  small  room  in  Mered^s  Mother's 
(Jocabed's)  house;  Miriam  in  led,  and  asleep. 

Enter  Meeed's  Mother  (Jocabed),  with  a  lamp  in  her 
hand  ;  she  sets  it  down  on  a  table,  and  pours  some  oil 
into  the  lamp,  and  says  to  herself- — 

1  How  often  have  I  fed  the  lamp ! 
I  fear  something  has  gone  wrong. 
The  night  is  dark ;  the  moon  is  hid 
"With  heavy  clouds  around. 

5  Old  Ezra,  of  the  house  of  Judah, 
My  first  husband,  and  your  father, 
Though  he  constructed  the  secret  passage 
To  the  Eoyal  Treasury  at  Heliopolis, 
By  means  of  the  great  rocking  stone, 
10  Never  could  I  get  him  to  visit  it, 
After  the  treasures  amassed  by  Joseph 
And  the  native  Kings  of  Lower  Egypt 
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Were  therein  deposited  by  this  King. 

The  Hebrew  said  it  was  for  his  sons'  good, 
1 5  And  not  for  his  own,  he  made  the  passage ; 

That  they  might  be  rich  and  happy, 

"When  he  was  dead  and  bnried. 

And  now  we  wallow  in  wealth 

Abstracted  by  Mered  and  his  brother  ; 
20  But  we  are  so  placed  and  circumstanced, 

We  dare  not  use  it  in  this  place 

Without  being  suspected  by  the  King. 

To-night  is  their  last  intended  visit, 

And  then  we  leave  Egypt  behind  us, 
25  And  betake  ourselves  to  Northern  Syria, 

Where  Mered  and  his  brothers,  one  and  all, 

Will  be  received  as  pastor  princes 

Of  the  house  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

But  what  of  this  ?     Where  are  my  sons  ? 
30  This  delay  bodes  evil. 

I  fear  something  has  gone  amiss. 

Mebed's  Mothee  goes  to  the  led,  and  holds  the  lamp,  and 
looks  at  Miriam,  who  sleeps  soundly ;  and  says  to  her- 
self— 

32  ~No,  there  is  no  bad  sign  there ; 
She  sleeps  quite  easy. 

Meeed's  Mothee  is  going  away  from  the  led;  she  turns 
short,  and  holes  again  at  Miriam,  and  says  to  her- 
self— 

34  Why  !  she  starts  ;  she  cries ;  she  laughs. 
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Meeed's  Mothee  places  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and  returns 
to  the  bed,  and  listens,  and  looks  at  Miriam,  and  says  to 
herself — 

35  She  sleeps  again  softly ; 

The  light  may  have  roused  her, 
Or  else  'tis  an  omen  of  bad  and  good. 
I  will  look  forth,  and  see 
"What  has  become  of  Mered, 

40  His  brother,  and  the  asses. 

Mered' s  Mother  snatches  up  a  cloak  and  veil,  and  retires 
by  the  door  leading  to  the  street,  which  slams  after  her 
as  if  blown  by  the  wind.  \Exit. 

Mieiam  starts  at  the  noise,  and  sits  up  in  the  bed,  and 
says  to  herself — 

41  Mother  is  not  here,  yet  the  lamp  is  full  ; 
She  is  not  far  off.     I  thought  it  morning. 

I  was  only  dreaming  I  lost  my  wooden  doll ; 

The  King  broke  off  its  head  and  little  feet, 
45  And  flung  him  in  the  Nile, 

And  he  swam  up  the  stream ; 

But  his  daughter,  Bethia,  gave  me  a  doll 

Dressed  so  nice  and  fine,  I  was  quite  happy. 

Oh,  I  wish  my  dream  would  turn  out  real ; 
50  Mine  seldom  do.     I'll  go  asleep-— I  will, 

And  dream  my  dream  again, 

And  then  it  must  come  true. 

Miriam  throws  herself  bach  on  the  bed,  settles  herself,  and 

is  soon  fast  asleep  again. 

b2 
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Mered's  Mother  and  Mered,  quite  distracted,  enter. 
If  eked,  after  a  silence,  and  looking  everywhere,  as  if  he 
thought  people  might  be  listening,  and  keeping  his  head 
close  to  his  mother's  ear  as  if  whispering,  says  to  her — 

53  'Twas  all  a  sham  to  deceive  us, 

The  King's  departure  yesterday 
55  Por  the  army,  in  state; 

He  returned  alone  to  the  palace, 

Under  cover  of  the  night,  to  watch. 

Mered's  Mother  starts,  and  says — 

58  He  had  not  wit  enough  to  devise  this  himself; 
Mtocris  may  have  suggested  it, 

60  If  you  guess  the  truth. 

But  tell  me  what  has  happened — 
"Where  is  your  brother  ?     "Where  is  he  ? 

Mered  looks  at  his  mother  with  a  most  forlorn,  bewildered 
stare ;  he  is  silent ;  he  holds  his  hands  down  relaxed 
{the  hand-sign  for  death). 

Mered's  Mother  becomes  frantic  for  a  moment,  and  tears 
her  hair,  and  looks  quite  distracted,  and  stares  at  Mered. 

Mered  says — 

63  Be  calm,  and  I  will  tell  you. 
He's  dead,  and  out  of  pain. 

Mered's  Mother  says — 

65  He's  dead !  Who  killed  him? 
And  did  he  meet  his  fate 
Like  a  man  ? 
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Meked  says — 

68  Indeed,  he  did. 

Only  give  me  time  enough, 

70  And  I  will  tell  you  all. 

Mered's  Mothee  says — 

71  Let  me  hear  it  told  just  as  it  occurred. 
Mebed  says— 

72  As  usual,  we  went  to  the  secret  door 
Leading  to  the  royal  treasury, 

And  left  the  asses  near  at  hand 
75  To  take  their  loads  anon ; 

And,  having  moved  the  stone, 

My  brother  entered  with  a  sack ; 

I  waited  without,  to  listen 

For  his  return  to  the  door  ; 
80  But  he  had  scarce  got  in 

When  I  heard  the  snap 

Of  a  very  heavy  trap, 

And  then  a  groan. 

Brother  said — "  Mered, 
85  I  am  caught,  undone ; 

My  legs  are  broken  both, 

And  you  cannot  relieve  me ; 

Pharaoh  is  on  the  watch, 

And  will  catch  you  as  well  as  me, 
90  And  then  kill  or  torture  you  to  death 

To  find  out  who  and  what  we  are ; 

Any  how,  he'll  find  our  secret  out, 
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And  kill  you  all,  our  mother  too, 
Unless  you  kill  me  at  once, 
95  And  cat  my  head  off,  and  take  it  hence  : 
That  done,  our  mother  will  be  safe  at  home, 
And  you  and  all  the  spoil,  if  you  only  manage  well. 
Kill  me  at  once ;  for,  if  you  don't, 
I  must  shriek  out  with  pain, 

100  And  alarm  Pharaoh's  guard." 

Mebed's  Mothee  says — 

101  You  villain  !  from  abject  fear 
You  killed  him,  and  cut  his  head  off. 

Mieiam  awakes,  and  sits  up  in  the  bed,  and  says — 

103  Indeed  he  did,  I  saw  him  do  it, 
Cut  his  head  off,  in  my  dream ; 

105  I  dreamed  my  dream  again  ! 

Mieiam' s  Mothee  says  to  her — 

106  You  dreamed  what?    I  say. 
Mieiam  says — 

107  That  Pharaoh  cut  my  doll's  head  off; 
But  I  got  instead  of  it  a  grand  lady  doll,  so  fine, 
I  was  charmed  with  the  change. 

1 1 0  Mered,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  home  at  last 
This  very  dismal  stormy  night. 
I  will  tell  you  my  dream  in  the  morning  early. 

Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

113  Go  to  sleep,  good  child ;  we  will  want  you  early. 
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Miriam  throivs  herself  hack  on  the  bed,  settles  herself,  and 
is  off  to  sleep  again. 

Mered's  Mothee  says  to  Mered — 

114  Where  is  his  head  ?     "We  must  anoint  it, 

And  put  it  in  a  steep  of  wine, 

And  hide  it  from  Pharaoh  ; 

And,  no  matter  what  risk  you  run, 

Eemove  the  remnant  of  the  body 

For  embalming,  and  interment 
120  In  our  vault  at  Hebron  : 

That  done,  we  will  have  complied 

With  the  customs  of  our  tribe  ; 

Less  than  that  we  cannot  do. 

So  come,  and  give  me  up  your  trust, 
125  And  wash  and  purify  yourself, 

And  burn  your  sack  and  clothes, 

And  then  consider  what  plan 

You  will  adopt  to  get  the  corpse ; 

For  I  must  have  it,  or  else  I  give  you  up 
130  To  Pharaoh  as  the  thief  and  murderer 

Of  your  brother.     So  rack  your  brains, 

And  devise  some  cunning  plan 

By  which  we  shall  recover  the  body. 

Mered,  greatly  dejected,  precedes  his  Mother,  who  tales 
the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  follows  him  out  by  the  door 
he  entered  at.  \JExeunt. 

The  place  dark. 
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ACT  I.— Scene  II. 

Time — Early  Morning,  dawn  of  Day. 

Place — Interior  of  a  large  hall,  filled  with  large  wooien 
models  of  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty, 
such  as  propylons,  obelisks,  temples,  palaces,  bridges, 
statues  of  gods  and  men,  sphinxes,  lions,  sarcophagusts, 
canopies,  sedan  chairs,  palanquins,  boats,  mummy  cases, 
wooden  tablets,  SfC. ;  also  hangings  of  painted  line?, 
(divided  into  compartments  with  cross  lines),  represent- 
ing battle  pieces  and  other  events,  Sfc,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  reigns  of  Thothmus  I,  II,  and  III.,  and  Amun- 
nent.  These  things  are  intended  to  represent  a  sort  of 
Museum,  in  which  Pharaoh  (Thothmus  III)  and  his 
aunt  stored  all  the  models  of  the  structures  erected  by 
themselves  and  their  immediate  predecessors. 

There  is  a  large  door  in  the  centre  of  the  bach  wall,  with 
great  bolts  and  locks  on  it,  made  in  the  Egyptian  style ; 
it  is  secured  with  seals  made  of  clay. 

Enter  Nitoceis  (the  Icing's  aunt  and  joint-ruler),  nearly 
naked,  and  Phaeaoh  (Thothmus  III.),  in  military  cos- 
tume ;  they  go  over  to  the  great  door,  and  examine  the 
seals,  and  put  their  ears  to  the  door,  and  listen.  They 
look  significantly  at  each  other,  and  nod  their  heads,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "All  is  right,"  or,  "Nobody  has  been 
here  before  us." 

Xitoceis  says — 
134  I  told  you,  brother  Rhamen3  it  was  of  no  use  at  all 
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135  To  try  and  catch  the  thieves, 

Who,  you  say,  take  your  silver ; 

For  you  see  the  seals  are  sound, 

Yet,  when  you're  in,  you  find  more  silver  gone, 

As  if  it  dried  up,  like  water  in  the  pools 
140  Before  the  noontide  heat  and  wind. 

I  say  there  is  magic  here  at  work ; 

And  what  you  should  do,  I  say, 

Would  be  to  get  some  greater  magic 

To  overcome  and  gobble  up 
145  The  magic  which  does  you  and  yours 

AH  this  evil. 

Pfakaoh  says — 

147  No,  partner,  no; 

There  are  thieves  at  work, 

'Tis  clear.     They  break  the  jars, 
150  And  walk  upon  the  pieces. 

This  gave  me  a  cunning  hint 

When  I  last  was  in  there, 

And  I  got  some  large  spring  traps, 

Used  for  catching  lions  in  the  Syrian  woods, 
155  And  set  them  in  the  treasury  ; 

And  my  aim  now  is,  to  see 

What  quarry,  if  any,  there  be. 

Nitoceis  sits  down  leisurely  on  a  chair,  and  says — ■ 

158  If  this  is  your  early  errand 

I  will  go  back  again  to  bed  ; 
160  I  am  unwell ;  I  am  quite  01, 
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Dreaming  all  night  of  our  late  brother, 
"Who,  I  thought,  called  me  aloud ; 
He  said  he  wanted  me  in  haste, 
To  help  the  phoenix  to  make  his  pyre 
165  Of  all  sorts  of  spicery  from  this  treasury, 
That  he  may  burn  himself  again. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

167  I  do  not  like  your  dream  at  all, 

But,  before  you  go  away, 

Wait  while  I  break  the  seals, 
170  And  see  what  game,  if  any, 

May  have  been  trapped  last  night. 

Phaeaoh  breaks  the  seals,  and  unlocks  the  door  ;  he  removes 
the  bars,  and  throws  the  door  open,  and  goes  in,  and 
comes  to  the  door,  and  says  to  his  sister,  who  is  musing, 
as  if  talking  on  her  fingers  to  herself — 

1 72  There  is  something  in  a  trap ; 
The  place  is  denied  with  blood  ; 
'Tis  the  body  of  a  young  man, 

175  But  it  is  without  a  head. 

Nitoceis  says — 

1 76  He  has  no  head,  you  say, 
Then  you  will  next  assert 
He  cut  it  off,  and  hid  it 
In  some  of  the  clay  vases. 

180  You  had  better  find  it. 
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Pharaoh  returns  into  the  treasury,  and  looks  into  a  num- 
ber of  the  large  vases,  and  appears  to  be  puzzled  and 
astonished. 

jSTitoceis  says — 
181  And  if  you  do  not  find  it, 

I  will  still  contend  there  is  magic  here  at  work. 

I  hate  this  weary  place ;  we  had  better  leave  it, 

And  take  onr  treasures, 
185  And  burn  this  unlucky  house; 

The  better  it  will  be  for  all  who  feel  well 

Towards  you  and  me. 

This  palace  stands,  'tis  said,  on  Shethite  territory ; 

'Tis  exposed  to  Typhonian  blasts, 
190  Which  help  its  want  of  luck. 

The  Hebrew  towns  about  it 

Are  full  of  covetous  people, 

Ever  casting  evil  eyes  upon  us, 

Who  spoil  or  hinder  all  good  luck 

195  To  high  and  low  Egyptians. 

Phakaoh /row  tcithin  says,  out  loud — 

196  I  have  looked  into  all  the  empty  jars, 
And  I  can  find  no  head ; 

No,  not  a  lock  of  hair,  nor  any  footprints ; 
"No  scrap  of  dress,  no  trace  of  human  intervention. 
200  The  blood  points  all  this  way, 
Towards  our  door  and  house. 

Nitockis  says — 
202  'Tis  a  hint  to  you  and  me ; 
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That  blood  speaks  loud  enough, 
If  we  could  but  hear  it. 

Phaeaoh  satis— 


205  I  wish  it  could  speak  out ; 
For  I  would  ask  what  had 
Become  of  the  man's  head  ?    He  never  cut  it  off; 
There  is  no  knife  at  hand. 

Kltoceis  says — 

209  Why  such  a  remark?    For  there  is  no  head  ; 
"Who  took  the  head  away  took  the  knife  for  luck. 
There  is  magic  at  work  ; 
The  wind  was  east  last  night. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

213  It  was  west  at  sunset,  before  I  returned  here. 

I  must  bear  the  body  forth, 
215  And  sift  charcoal  on  the  blood  ; 

Otherwise  the  stench  of  both  will  be  intolerable. 

Kitoceis  says — 

217  That  is  well  remarked ; 

But  tell  me  whom  to  call  to  remove  the  body  ? 
For  you  let  myself  only  into  the  treasury. 

Phaeaoh  ■ 


220  The  very  thing  you  have  said. 
Will  you  help  me  with  it  ? 
We'll  fetch  it  forth  safe  before  the  house  is  up, 
And  place  it  in  the  hall. 
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Nitocbis  says — 

224  It  is  an  old  saying, 

"  Look  ahead  before  you  leap, 

Or  you  may  be  left  behind." 

Suppose  it  in  the  great  hall.     "Where  next  ? 

Phabaoh  says — 

228  "Where  ?  yes,  we  shall  see. 

Oh  !  I'll  give  it  to  the  palace  guard 
230  To  hang  it  up  on  the  shambles, 

Where  all  the  public  criminals 

Are  exposed  to  scare  the  people, 

In  front  of  the  palace  gate. 

Nitocris  says — 

234  Men's  heads  are  frequently  stuck  up, 
Men's  bodies  without  heads  are  not. 
What  explanation  are  the  guards 
To  give  the  people  who  may  ask  ? 
It  is  common  to  state  the  crime 
For  which  the  dead  are  exposed* 

Phabaoh  saxis — 


240  It  will  be  better  not  to  tell  them 

How  this  body  comes  without  a  head ; 
It  would  lead  to  gossip  and  remark. 
The  guards  must  not  be  informed, 
But  listen,  and  note  down  the  remarks 

245  Of  passengers  who  may  pass  that  way, 
Or  those  who  may  perchance  wail  or  cry. 
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And  seize  upon  them,  and  bring  them  to  me. 
Thus  we  may  get  a  clue  to  the  thief 
Who  lost  his  head,  and  stole  our  treasures. 

Nitoceis  says — 

250  "Who  left  his  body 

"When  he  took  the  treasure  last  night ! 

Phaeaoh  says — 


252  There  was  not  one  bar  removed  last  night  ? 
I  arranged  it  so,  nothing  was  touched. 

Phaeaoh  comes  to  JSitocris,  takes  her  by  the  hand  and 
raises  her  up,  and  says  to  her — 

254  Nitocris,  I  ask  your  help  and  aid 
To  keep  down  the  loop  of  the  trap 
WThile  I  raise  the  body  out  of  it ; 
It  is  held  fast  by  the  broken  legs  ; 
Tour  weight  will  keep  the  spring  down 
While  I  lift  the  body  up. 

Nitoceis  stands  up,  and  then  enters  the  treasury,  picking 
her  steps,  and  avoiding  the  Hood  on  the  floor  ;  Pharaoh 
returns  also.  They  are  seen  working  at  the  trap,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  they  leave  the  treasury,  Nitocris 
walking  first,  and  like  a  chairman,  with  a  leg  of  the  dead 
man  in  each  hand,  and  Pharaoh  after  her  carrying  the 
body,  his  arms  being  placed  under  the  armpits  of  the 
corpse.  They  retire  by  the  door  they  originally  entered 
at,  leaving  both  doors  open.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I.— Scene  III. 

Time — Morning,  shortly  after  Act  7. — Scene  II. 

Place — Same  bedroom  inllereoVs  Mother's  house  ;  Miriam 
discovered  asleep  in  led. 

Mered' s  Mother  (Jocabed)  enters,  and  goes  over  to  the 
bed,  and  shakes  Miriam  to  wake  her,  and  says — 

260  My  child,  get  up  at  once,  'tis  day ; 
Take  this  pitcher  by  the  handle, 
And  fetch  it  full  of  cold  water 
Erom  the  well  in  front  of  the  palace, 
And  return  hither  in  great  haste ; 

265  I  am  thirsty,  and  want  a  drink. 

Miriam  jumps  out  of  bed,  takes  the  jug  from  her  Mother, 
and  runs  off  by  the  door  her  Mother  came  in  by. 

Mered' s  Mother  follows  her  to  the  door,  and  listens, 
and  says — 

266  Mered,  come  here ;  she  is  gone  away. 

Mered  comes  in,  greatly  knocked  up  ;  he  is  like  a  man  out 

of  his  mind. 
Mered' s  Mother  says — 

267  Have  you  devised  a  sufficient  plan 
To  recover  the  body  of  your  brother  ? 

Mered  says — 

269  I  have  revolved  all  sorts  of  plans 
That  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of, 
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But  I  cannot  think  of  one. 

The  thing  is  impracticable. 

Oh  !  Mother,  let  the  matter  rest ; 

"We  may  all  lose  our  lives. 
275  £Tow  that  we  have  such  means 

To  live  like  kings  and  queens, 

It  would  be  downright  folly 

To  try  to  recover  the  dead  body ; 

Let  Pharaoh  do  his  worst  by  it, 
280  As  you  have  got  the  head. 

He  cannot  curse  the  dead, 

Neither  you,  nor  me,  nor  ours, 

So,  why  not  be  satisfied  ? 

Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

284  If  Pharaoh  acts  as  he's  wont, 

And  all  the  kings  before  him, 

He  will  put  the  body  up  on 

The  scaffold,  near  the  steps ; 

And  if  he  does  it  this  morning, 

Tou  must  take  it  down  at  noon, 
290  During  the  king's  siesta. 

I  have  the  plan  contrived, 

And  if  you  follow  it,  we  will  gain  the  body, 

And  I  will  acquit  you  of  the  murder  of  my  son ; 

But  if  you  obey  me  not, 
295  I  will  hand  you  over  to  the  King, 

Who  will  clear  me  of  the  robbery, 

And  reward  me  nobly  for  helping  out  his  plan 

To  detect  the  thief  who  took  his  treasure. 
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He  will  be  thought  so  wise  indeed  ; 
300  For  he  would  have  no  one  thought 

To  be  so  "  discreet  and  wise"  as  himself, 
Prom  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other. 

Mered  appears  distracted  during  Ms  Mother's  speech ;  he 
throws  himself  on  the  ground  before  her ;  he  kneels  be- 
seechingly before  his  Mother,  and  endeavours  to  speak  to 
her,  but  he  is  unable. 

Meeed' s  Mothee,  quite  resolutely  and  coolly,  says — 

303  All  this,  and  more,  will  move  me  not ; 
You  should  know  me  better  ere  this. 

Meeed  says — 

305  But,  Mother,  if  the  body  is  not  exposed, 

Will  you  not  let  matters  rest  where  they  are  ? 
Or  will  you  drive  me  to  distraction  ? 
I  would  sooner  kill  myself  at  once, 
Than  run  the  risk  you  put  upon  me. 

Mered  rises  from  his  knees,  and  walks  about,  quite  resolved 
and  recovered ;  he  appears  to  be  moving  toivards  the  door, 
but  Meeed' s  Mothee  intercepts  him,  standing  in  front 
of  him,  and  says — 

310  But  if  the  body  is  exposed,  my  son, 
Would  you  not  essay  to  steal  it? 

Meeed  says — 

312  Yes,  surely  I  would,  if  I  saw  my  way ; 
But,  Mother,  you  must  contrive  it, 
c 
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I  will  but  execute  your  plan, 

315  If  it  be  likely  to  succeed. 

Mered's  Mother  says — 

316  It  is  completed,  finished  quite. 
Hush !  be  still,  composed,  resolved. 

Mered's  Mother  listens  at  the  door,  and  says — 

318  1  hear  Miriam  with  the  news; 

Her  errand  to  get  the  water 
320  Was  but  a  plot,  to  find  out 

What  Pharaoh  was  about. 

She  is  in  great  haste ;  be  quiet. 

Miriam  enters  in  a  fuss,  and  out  of  breath,  and  says — 

323  Oh  !  Mother,  I  brought  the  pitcher  back 
Empty,  as  you  gave  it  to  me ;  'I  forgot  it, 

325  I  was  so  frightened  at  what  I  saw. 

Mered's  Mother  says — 

326  And  what  did  you  see  so  early  ? 
Miriam  says — 

327  Crowds  of  people  from  the  country 
Are  thronging  at  the  palace  front, 
Grazing  at  the  King  himself, 

330  Helped  by  his  guards  and  eunuchs, 
Putting  up  the  headless  body  of  a  man 
On  the  wooden  frame  beside  the  great  steps. 
His  aunt  and  sister-queen,  JNTitocris,  was  there  too, 
And  she  did  so  jibe  and  rail  upon  the  King, 
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335  Telling  him  to  fasten  sure  the  chain 
They  tied  about  the  body  and  the  arms, 
Or  else  it  would  fly  away  before  night, 
And  baulk  the  kites,  the  ravens,  and  the  flies 
Of  a  treat  on  well-fed  human  meat. 

340  The  King  was  infuriated ;  he  ordered  her  away, 
And  leave  him  all  alone.    She  went  off  in  a  rage  ; 
And  I  ran  home,  to  tell  you  all ! 

Mered's  Mothee  says — 

343  And  you  saw  all  that,  you  did  ? 
But  you  forgot  the  water ! 

345  That  was  very  wrong  of  you  ; 
However,  I  forgive  you  now. 
You  must  have  your  breakfast, 
And  then  I  will  send  you  on  another  errand, 
To  my  sister's  vineyard,  where  you  can  take  siesta, 

350  And  then  return  to  town. 
Be  sure  this  time  to  mind, 

And  return  before  dusk,  as  I  shall  want  you  then 
To  go  to  Zona's  house,  on  another  errand. 

Mieiam  says — 

Oh  !  thank  you,  Mother  dear ; 
355  I'm  going  to  my  aunt's, 

To  get  the  nice  berries, 

Which  are  just  now  so  sweet. 

Zona  always  gives  me  flowers,  cakes,  and  honey. 

I'll  run  and  get  ready, 

360  And  fetch  some  toys  to  cousins. 

[Exit  Mieiam. 
c2 
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Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

361  'Tis  exactly  as  I  said;  our  scheme  must  succeed, 

If  you  maintain  your  courage ; 

We  will  take  off  the  body, 

And  cheat  the  carrion  birds, 
365  And  overmatch  the  King ; 

He  must  be  taught  to  know 

That  men  are  overmatched 

By  women ;  and  are,  at  best, 

But  their  tools  and  instruments. 
370  Come,  to  your  work  at  once  : 

If  you  flinch  an  inch,  you  die. 

[Exeunt  Meeed  and  his  Mothee, 
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Time — Noon  of  the  same  Bay. 

Place — Interior  of  an  anteroom  in  the  Seraglio  of  Thoth- 
mus  III.,  at  Heliopolis  ;  a  bedroom  door  open;  door 
leading  to  common  passage  and  staircase  closed. 

A  door  opens,  and  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Bethia)  enters  in 
great  haste ;  she  is  ivrapped  in  a  common  large  veil  and 
cloak,  which  completely  disguises  her  figure.  Bethia 
throws  her  veil  lack,  and  says  to  herself — 

372  Before  the  King  has  had  his  siesta, 
I  thought  I  would  see  the  body 
All  the  women  are  talking  about, 
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375  Which  the  King  himself  found  last  night, 

And  set  up  on  the  gate  this  morning. 

And  so,  I  disguised  myself 

In  this  dress  belonging  to  some  slave, 

And  sallied  forth  unknown,  alone, 
380  By  the  back  gate  of  the  palace, 

To  see  if  I,  by  sign  or  token, 

Might  discover  some  clue  to  it, 

Which  would  help  the  King 

To  discover  its  history ; 
385  He  offers  a  large  reward 

Eor  proof  of  any  kind, 

To  help  the  secret  out. 

I  thought  I  might  try  it, 

With  others  who  have  failed, 
390  And  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 

Lo,  I  went,  and  saw  nothing, 

Eor  the  corpse  was  flown,  all  gone ; 

And  all  the  guards  and  eunuchs 

East  asleep,  and  half  their  war-locks 

395  Cut  off  clean  close  to  their  heads  ! 

Pharaoh  from  within  the  room  with  the  door  open  ones 
out,  and  says — 

396  Who  is  there,  muttering,  as  if  in  sleep  ? 
Bethia  . 


397  It  is  Bethia  Thermuthis  !  I  come  with  news  ; 
The  body  of  the  man  is  gone. 
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Phaeaoh  cries  out — 

399  Gone,  did  you  say? 

Pharaoh  {Thothmus  III.)  rushes  out  of  the  room  with  a 
drawn  dagger  in  his  hand ;  Bethia,  greatly  alarmed, 
throws  herself  on  her  Jcnees  before  him,  and  holds  her 
hands  up  for  mercy. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

400  Where  is  it  gone  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  kill  you 

Tor  telling  me  this  great  lie. 

Who  sent  you  here  ?     Tell  me,  I  say  ? 

Who  has  tried  to  impose  upon  me  ? 

405  Was  it  Amunnemt,  my  aunt  ? 

Bethia  says — 

406  By  all  above  and  below 

It  was  not  Amunnemt,  or  else — 
It  was  myself,  unknown  to  all. 
Give  me  a  moment  of  reprief, 
410  And  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know; 

And  I  do  know  that  much,  very  much, 
Which  may  help  to  detect  the  thief 
Who  carried  off  the  headless  body. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

If  that  be  so,  speak  out  at  once, 
415  xlnd  you  shall  be  well  rewarded. 
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Bethia  says — 

416  Put  up  that  horrid  iron ; 

Por  while  it  gleams  upon  me 
I  can  but  tremble. 

Phaeaoh  says,  as  he  sheathes  the  dagger — 

There  it  is ; 
420  Now  compose  yourself,  and  rise, 
And  give  your  information, 

Bethia  says —  s 

422  Oh !  King,  if  you  are  really  wise, 
You  will  act  with  prudence,  caution, 
And  not  with  reckless  haste. 

425  You  must  pretend  to  play  the  fooL 
?Tis  clear,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
Those  who  took  that  corpse  are  always 
Wide  awake,  by  both  day  and  night. 

Phaeaoh 


Oh !  there  you  are  quite  right ; 

430  You  have  some  wit  I  see. 

Bethia  says — 

431  "When  I  missed  the  corpse,  I  stood  upon  the  stair, 
Wondering  what  could  have  happened ; 

I  then  went  about  beside  the  steps, 
And  turning  short  round,  I  saw 
435  Your  guards  and  eunuchs  all  asleep 
In  the  shelter  of  the  palace  wall ; 
They  were  stretched  upon  the  ground. 
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Pharaoh,  astonished ',  clutches  his  dagger  again,  and  says, 
ivhile  Bethia  falls  on  her  knees,  and  throws  up  her 
hands — 

438  This  is  a  lie,  a  wicked  lie. 

Bethia  says — 

You  can  see  it  yourself ;  come  and  look. 
440  Only  let  me  explain  myself, 
And  you  will  judge  anon  ; 
But  if  1  satisfy  you  not, 
Come  forth,  and  see  for  yourself, 
For  the  men  are  there  still,  all  fast  asleep. 

Pharaoh  says — 

445  I'll  hear  what  you  may  say, 

And  then  I'll  go  and  see  ; 

I  would  not  seem  to  mind, 

To  take  this  thing  to  heart ; 

For  if  Amunnemt  again 
450  Dared  to  reflect  upon  me, 

I  would  be  certain  to  kill  her. 

She  has  played  me  this  trick  !  [Aside. 

Bethia  says — 

453  She  always  says  too  much, 

"Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong.  [Aside. 

Pharaoh  says — 

455  How  dare  you,  a  mere  child, 

Say  that  I  am  ever  in  the  wrong  ? 
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Bethia  says — 

457  Pardon  me,  0  King,  I  did  not  mean  it  ; 
But  our  women  consider  the  men  always 
In  the  wrong,  when  they  think  they  are  right. 

Phakaoh  says — 

460  You  have  more  wit  and  sense,  by  half, 
Than  all  my  counsellors  and  dreamers. 

Bethia  says — 

462  Our  women  say  I  am  like  the  King 
In  wisdom  and  curiosity. 

Phakaoh  says — 

You  are  my  accepted  adviser ; 
465  So  proceed,  and  explain  your  story ; 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  believe  you. 

Bethia  says — ■ 

467  The  men  were  so  stupid  drunk, 

I  could  not  wake  them  up  ; 

I  cuffed  and  kicked  them, 
470  They  did  but  grunt  and  groan  ; 

They  are,  one  might  say,  bewitched. 

Phakaoh,  e?iraged,  says — 

472  They  are  not  bewitched.  Amunnemt  would  say  that. 
Bethia  says — 

473  If  they  are  not,  they  are  drunk 
With  wine  heavily  drugged. 
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Pharaoh  says — 

475  I  see  it  all  now,  I  believe  you  too  ; 
Go  on,  I  listen  to  you ;  be  exact. 

Bethia  says — 

477  Much  wine  is  spilt  about  the  road ; 
I  tracked  it  to  the  front  steps, 
"Where  first  it  traces  in  the  dust, 

480  And  it  is  quite  clear  an  accident 
To  a  sack  of  wine  there  did  occur, 
For  it  ran  all  out  upon  the  road. 
Bat  there  is  another  track  of  wine, 
And  another,  and  yet  of  another  sack, 

485  Which  also  went  to  waste,  and  was  lost; 
But  not  quite  all,  I  am  sure  of  that ; 
The  guard  ran  out,  and  caught,  and  saved, 
And  drank  it. 

Pharaoh  says — 

Were  you  there  ? 
490  Why  you  speak  as  if  you  were, 
When  the  wine  went  all  to  waste. 
Bethia,  you  can  argue  well  ; 
It  looks  as  if  you  might  find  the  thief. 

Bethia  says — - 

But  give  me  the  opportunity, 
495  And  I  am  quite  certain  to  do  it. 
So  much  for  wine.     And  again, 
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The  place  is  full  of  the  prints 

Of  asses'  hooves,  and  dung ; 

There  were,  at  the  very  least, 
500  Five  asses  by  their  trails  ; 

Perhaps  there  were  six  or  more, 

For  the  footprints  are  much; 

But,  as  these  may  have  been  due 

To  time  and  change  of  place, 
505  I  am  not  certain  there.     And  next, 

As  to  the  men  who  drove  the  asses, 

I  can  say  nothing  for  certain ; 

The  footprints  in  the  dust 

Show  there  were  two  at  least : 
510  A  large  heavy  man  with  sandals, 

A  slave  perhaps,  the  driver 

Of  the  team  of  asses,  who  walked ; 

And  a  smaller  man  with  shoes, 

Who  may  have  ridden,  and  mounted, 
515  "While  the  big  man  trimmed  the  loads, 

And  limped  amongst  the  guards, 

Pharaoh  says — 

517  The  small  man  was  the  owner's  son, 
Sent  to  watch  the  slave,  and  hinder  him 
Prom  drinking  and  watering  the  wine 

520  As  he  went  along.     I  see  it  all ! 

Eethia  says — 

521  Just  so,  wise  King,  we  quite  agree ; 
You  have  divined  my  mind. 
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If  it  were  a  trick,  it  is  certain 
That  the  one  or  other,  or  both, 
525  Will  blab  it  ont  the  first  time  they're  drunk. 

The  slave  will  tell  it  if  the  guard  drank  with  him, 
For  they  would  thereby  give  him  the  rank 
Of  a  true  blooded  Egyptian. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

You  go  on  step  by  step,  exactly  straight, 

530  As  if  you  were  not  in  a  labyrinth, 

Bethia  says — 

531  I  see  my  way  quite  clear; 

I  would  surely  catch  the  thief, 

And  get  the  entire  reward  myself, 

If  your  Majesty  would  only  permit  mc. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

535  What  would  you  propose  ? 
Bethia  says — 


536  The  asses'  tracks  lead  into  town, 
Whither  the  vintner  was  bound, 
To  sell  or  deliver  his  load  of  wine. 
He  will  be  at  the  caravansary 

540  Sooner  or  later  to-night ; 

And  if  the  young  one  sells  the  wine, 
And  is  paid  for  it  in  silver, 
He  will  be  sure  to  pay  Zona 
And  her  Alma  there  a  visit. 
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545  Anyhow,  'tis  there,  and  nowhere  else, 
We  will  chance  to  find  the  men. 
Or  get  intelligence  concerning  them. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

548  You  are  right;  keep  close. 

Here  take  your  veil,  and  rim 
550  To  Zona's,  and  fetch  her  here  anon; 

While  I  go  forth  and  rouse  these  men, 

And  interrogate  them  one  and  all ; 

And  if  I  find  your  report  correct, 

I  will  send  you  to-night  disguised 
555  To  Zona's  as  one  of  the  Almse, 

To  detect  and  arrest  these  two  men, 

And  hand  them  over  to  the  guard. 

Bethia  says — 
558  I  am  sure  to  do  it. 

BetJiia  winds  herself  up  in  the  veil  and  cloak,  and  runs  off. 

\Exit  Bethia. 

Eethia' s  Motheb  enters  from  a  different  door ;  she  salutes 
the  King,  and  says — 

I  miss  our  daughter  Bethia ; 

560  Do  you  know  aught  about  her  ? 

Phaeaoh,  speaking  without  apparent  concern,  says — 

561  Yes  I  do,  I  sent  her  on  an  errand  ; 
She  will  rather  soon  be  back ; 
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You  stay  here,  while  I  look  out, 
And  interrogate  the  guard ; 

565  I  may  want  your  help  anon. 

Pharaoh,  in  a  fuss  and  passion,  says,  aside  to  himself — 

566  If  those  men  fail  now  to  catch  the  thief  at  Zona's, 
I  will  have  them  hung  up 

Where  they  let  the  corpse  be  taken  down  ; 
'Twill  be  retributive  justice. 
[  Exit  the  King  by  the  same  door  that  Bethia  left. 

Bethia's  Mother,  alone,  says  to  herself — 

570  Bethia  gone  abroad,  sent  off  like  a  common  slave, 
On  private  business  of  the  King  ; 
I  cannot  allow  such  liberty ! 

A  clapping  of  hands  heard  inside  the  room  icith  the  open 
door,  from  whence  the  King  came. 

Bethia's  Mother  says — 

573  Who  are  you  that  makes  this  clatter  ? 
What  do  you  want  ?     The  King  is  gone ; 

575  You  may  come  forth  and  speak. 

Queen  Satenaten  enters,  and  says — 

576  Oh !  you  are  the  very  one  I  wanted  to  see ; 
I  have  overheard  the  King  and  Bethia  talk. 
I  will  tell  you  something  wonderful ; 

It  will  set  us  all  a- prating 
580  Until  we  hear  the  end  of  it. 
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Bethia's  Mothee  says — 


581  Say  what  all  this  fuss  can  mean  ? 
The  King's  partner  is  distracted, 
And  he,  too,  is  beside  himself. 

Queen  Satenaten  says — 

He  never  slept  a  wink  to-day, 
585  But  tossed  and  rolled  himself  about, 
Talking  in  snatches  to  himself. 
He  is  gone  to  interrogate  the  guard, 
While  Bethia's  gone  to  fetch  the  Zona  hither ; 
So  you  had  best  beware,  and  look  to  your  daughter. 

Bethia's  Mothee  says — 

590  I  can  see  no  cause  for  all  this  fuss 

About  a  body  without  a  head  : 

Is  any  person  of  note  murdered  ? 

Is  any  person  of  rank  missed  ? 

"Why  no  !  I'd  wager  any  odds 
595  That  Nitocris  knows  all  about  it ; 

She  has  planned  it  to  annoy  the  King. 

Queen  Satenaten  says — 

597  Of  a  truth  she  has,  and  we  all  think  it ; 

Tor  she  has  a  reputation  made 

For  murdering  murderers  easy, 
600  Since  she  drowned  them  one  and  all  before 

She  accused  them  of  the  murder  of  Thothmus  II. 
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Bethia' s  Mothee.  . 


602  Pharaoh,  is  beside  himself,  and  will  go  mad  outright 

If  he  cannot  discover 

The  secret  of  the  headless  corpse 
605  He  lifted  up  this  morning 

In  front  of  the  palace  entrance. 

Queen  Satenaten  says — 

607  But  which  Bethia  has  just  now  told  the  King 

Has  been  carried  off  during  siesta, 

And  the  palace  guard  and  eunuchs 
610  In  charge  of  it  made  dead  drunk; 

So  stupid,  she  could  not  rouse  them. 

Bethia' s  Mothek  says — 

612  This  is  wonderful  indeed !  a  mystery 

Quite  above  my  limited  comprehension ; 

But  as  it  may  come  home  to  us  all 
615  To  be  carried  off  piecemeal  by  Typhon, 

Or  by  some  magic  spell  or  curse 

Of  our  cattle-tending  ueighbours, 

Who  get  rich  and  multiply  so  fast, 

I  hope  the  King  will  clear  the  matter  up, 
620  And  not  keep  us  all  in  terror  and  suspense. 

I  hear  him  coming  hither ;  he  has  people  with  him. 

Queen  Satenaten  says — 

622  I'll  slip  off  to  bed  again,  and  listen. 

[Exit  Qtteen  Satenaten  into  the  bedroom. 
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Bethia?  s  Mother  alone.     Enter  King  Thothmus  III.  with 
two  of  the  Eunuchs,  their  tails  cut  off  on  one  side. 

Bethia 's  Mother  says  to  the  King — 

623  Your  daughter  Bethia,  surnamed  Thermuthis, 
Has  not  returned  yet. 

Pharaoh  says — 

625  She  was  here  just  now,  and  will  be  here  again ; 
You  had  better  retire  into  that  room,  and  wait. 

Pharaoh  pushes  Bethia 's  Mother  into  the  room,  and  closes 
the  door,  which  is  partly  opened,  and  the  two  queens  are 
seen  peeping  out  of  it,  and  listening. 

Pharaoh  says  to  the  Eunuchs — 

627  Do  you  all  agree  that  there  was  but  one  ? 
Etouchs  say — 

628  Though  we  were  drunk,  we  swear  we  saw  but  one ; 
We  all  stick  to  that  with  our  very  lives. 

Pharaoh  says  to  the  Eunuchs — 

630  How  many  asses  had  he  ? 

Etjnttchs  say,  alternately,  and  as  it  were  count  on  their 

fingers — 

631  He  had  one  real  jackass — that  counts  one — 
Who,  rising  on  one  of  the  mare  asses  in  season, 
Knocked  off  the  ties  of  two  more  wine  sacks, 
And  set  the  wine  a- spilling  ; 
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635  And  when  we  knocked  the  jack  off, 

He  rose  upon  another  mare  in  season, 

And  then  again  we  had  to  hold  him  back, 

Till  we  retied  the  wine  sacks. 

The  other  she  asses  bolted  here  and  there ; 
640  We  had  to  catch  them,  one  and  all, 

For  the  driver  did  nought  but  shout 

And  rail,  and  tear  his  hair  and  clothes. 

Never  was  seen  such  a  mischance, 

All  coming  from  the  accident 
645  Of  a  tie  coming  off  the  neck 

Of  one  of  the  sacks  on  the  foremost  ass 

Of  the  drove.     The  man  was  dead  lame ; 

His  feet  were  sore  with  walking, 

And  he  was  just  then  mounted 
650  On  the  jackass,  with  the  sack  of  provender 

Across  the  back  of  the  ass  ; 

This  sack  was  long,  and  hung  down 

On  both  sides,  like  panniers ; 

But  when  the  jack  did  mount, 

655  This  sack  fell  off  about  the  road. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

656  "What  became  of  that  very  long  sack? 
It  strikes  me  he  put  the  body  in  it. 

Eunuchs  say — 

658  No  doubt  he  did  !  he  was  sure  to  do  it ; 
But  we  did  not  witness  him  in  the  act. 
660  When  we  first  tried  to  help  the  man, 
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And  save  the  wasting  wine, 

We  ventured  to  taste  and  save  it, 

By  catching  it  in  our  cups  and  bowls ; 

At  first  the  wine-man,  with  great  rage  and  anger, 
665  Reproached,  abused,  and  cursed  us  ; 

But  he  gradually  listened 

To  our  consolations,  when  he  saw 

We  were  really  trying  to  help  him. 

When  the  waste  was  stayed, 
670  He  took  his  time  to  adjust  his  loads, 

And  turned  his  asses  out  of  the  road, 

Where  the  noonday  sun  was  scorching, 

Into  the  shade  of  the  house  ;  we  joined  him 

In  conversation,  and  found  him  strange. 
675  Whether  he  was  drunk  or  sun- struck, 

We  could  not  tell ;  he  was  morose  and  shy ; 

Till  a  eunuch  advised  him  not  again 

To  travel  with  wine  sacks  loaded 

On  mare  asses  in  season,  when  there  was 
680  A  jack  like  his  in  company ; 

At  this  remark  he  burst  out  laughing, 

In  which  we  all  joined  heartily, 

And  then  he  gave  us  a  whole  flask  of  wine. 

Then  we  asked  him  to  drink  with  us, 
685  He  talked  about  his  wines,  his  vines, 

His  travels  and  adventures  far  and  wide. 

When  the  first  skin  was  emptied, 

He  gave  us  another,  and  so  we  got  our  fill, 

While  he  talked  on,  cheating  time, 
690  Until  we  all  fell  off  asleep. 
d  2 
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The  day  was  hot,  the  wine  smelt  fine ; 

"We  tasted,  drank — it  was  not  common  stuff, 

Like  that  supplied  to  your  Calasiries — 

We  could  not  let  it  pass : 
695  We  drank  too  much,  no  doubt ; 

It  was  stronger  than  common  wine, 

For  it  put  all  thoughts  of  discipline 

And  your  Majesty's  instructions 

Out  of  our  minds  entirely. 
700  The  temptation  took  us  all  aback  ; 

We  all  drank,  while  he  kept  up  the  talk ; 

We  fell  one  by  one.     So  soon  it  seemed, 

We  are  sure  the  wine  was  drugged. 

It  was  all  a  hoax,  depend  on  it ; 
705  He  was  no  common  thief  who  played 

This  trick  off  so  well ;  he  deserves  reward, 

Not  blame.     Had  your  most  august  Majesty 

Been  there,  you  would  have  forgotten  your  state, 

And  helped  the  jolly  vintner  ; 
710  And  you  would  be  quite  as  drunk, 

If  not  more  drunk  than  we  were ; 

For  no  mortal  man  could  stand 

His  ready  wit  and  wisdom. 

Phaeaoh  says — * 

714  No  one  can  enjoy  good  drink  or  wit 
More  than  I  do  :  I  honour  the  man 
Who  has  his  senses  about  him, 
Whether  he  be  drunk  or  sober. 
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Eunuchs  say — 

718  The  vintner  is  that  man ;  he  drank  with  us, 

Or  we  with  him,  yet  he  has  got  off  safe, 
720  And  we  are  left  behind,  disgraced  and  lost,  undone. 

Pharaoh  . 


721  We  must  unearth  this  man. 

If  you  state  the  truth,  and  arrest  this  thief, 
And  give  him  safe  a  prisoner  to  my  hands, 
I'll  forgive  both  him  and  you  this  revel, 

725  And  pay  for  the  lost  wine. 

Pharaoh  appears  to  get  vexed,  and  says — 

726  Eut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  find  him  not, 

I  will  spare  no  pains,  neither  cost,  nor  danger, 
To  hunt  this  villain  out ;  he  is  too  wise  to  live, 
Except  as  my  companion  in  the  thrones  of  Egypt. 

Eunuchs  say — 

730  He  is  wisdom  incarnate. 
Pharaoh  says — 

731  Retire,  and  rouse  the  soldiers  ; 

Let  them  wash,  it  will  revive  them. 
The  relief  will  be  here  anon ; 
But  hold !  you  are  all  prisoners 
735  On  your  paroles,  and  must  not  leave 
Until  you  are  dismissed  by  myself. 
If  this  man  is  not  found,  you're  lost. 

The   Eunuchs  retire   talking  together,    and  apparently 
greatly  mortified  and  cast  down.       SJExeunt. 
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Phaeaoh  goes  to  the  bedroom  door,  and  knocks  loudly,  and 

says — 

738  You  may  come  forth ;  the  eunuchs  are  gone. 
Bethia' s  Mothee  enters,  and  says — 

739  Anything  to  please  the  King. 
Phaeaoh  says — 


740  I  don't  want  to  he  pleased. 
I  would  speak  with  Eethia ; 
Go,  and  see  if  she  comes ;  and  when  you  find  her, 
Send  her  here  to  me,  and  keep  yourself  aloof 
Till  I  send  for  you. 

Bethia' s  Mothee  goes  to  the  door  Bethia  left  by,  and 
listens,  and  says — 

745  I  hear  her  talking  with  the  eunuchs 
Who  have  just  left  your  Majesty; 
She  comes !  she  comes  !  in  haste. 

Enter  Bethia. 

Bethia,  out  of  breath,  says — 

748  0  King !  I  have  found  the  person 
You  sent  me  to  salute ; 

750  She  is  coming  here,  all  haste. 

Phaeaoh  says  to  Bethia }s  Mother — 

751  Go  to  your  palace,  and  select  for  Bethia 
An  Ethiopian  Alma  dress,  from  the  presents 
Sent  you  from  up  the  river? 
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Some  moons  since  ;  see  that  it  fits 
755  Your  daughter  "becomingly ; 
And  let  her  have  the  loan  of  it 
For  a  day  or  two.     ~Now  retire, 
And  do  as  I  have  ordered. 

Pharaoh  pushes  Bethia' s  Mother  out,  and  closes  the  door 
after  her,  and  says  to  Bethia — 

759  I  have  had  some  conversation 

With  two  of  the  eunuchs ; 

They  agree  in  the  main  with  your  specifications. 

In  all  except  the  second  man ; 

Eut  as  you  saw  the  footprints, 

I  prefer  your  sober  words  to  theirs, 
765  And  I  am  resolved  to  send  you, 

As  you  proposed,  to  Zona's. 

A  knock  at  the  door  is  heard;  Bethia  goes  over  to  it,  and 
opens  it,  and  admits  a  veiled  woman,  who  throws  her  veil 
lack,  and  salutes  the  King. 

Bethia  says — 

767  This  is  the  Zona,  the  mistress  of  the  Almae 
In  the  royal  city  of  Heliopolis. 

Pharaoh  says — 

769  I  knew  you  once,  and  your  place  formerly ; 
But  my  state  of  late  keeps  me  at  home. 

Zona  says — 

771  In  those  days  silver  was  abroad, 
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But  now,  they  say  'tis  all  locked  up 
Where  no  one  can  reach  it. 

Pharaoh  says — 

774  That  is  not  the  case,  I  know 

To  my  cost,  which  you  may  learn  anon. 

Zona  says — 

776  There  is  but  little  of  it  stirring, 

And  of  that  little  we  get  less  and  less  ; 

My  Almae  are  all  complaining, 

And  threaten  to  give  up  their  calling, 

780  And  become  vulgar  honest  women, 

Unless  the  times  do  mend,  and  that  soon. 

Pharaoh  says — 

782  Oh !  here  is  a  chance  of  gain, 
Without  either  risk  or  pain. 

Zona  says — 

784  The  very  thing  we  want ; 
Anything  to  please  the  King. 

Pharaoh  says — 

786  I  want  you  to  receive  Bethia 

Eor  a  few  days,  disguised, 

Amongst  your  better  women, 

That  she  may  act  the  spy, 
790  And  find  out  for  me  and  mine 

Some  state  secrets  from  your  visitors, 
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Which  she  herself  will  best  explain, 
If  she  considers  it  expedient. 

Zona  says — 

794  Your  Majesty  knows  us  well  of  old; 

We  can  keep  secrets  better  by  far 

Than  queens  and  counsellors  of  state. 

We  will  obey,  0  King;  and  stain  her  skin  and  person 

Like  a  blameless  Ethiopian. 

We  have  been  expecting  one ; 
800  I  sent  money  up  the  river  a  year  since  to  buy  her, 

And  people  have  been  asking 

About  her  for  some  time  past ; 

We  can  pass  Eethia  off  for  her, 

And  thus  cause  a  great  concourse 

805  Of  visitors  to  call  and  see  her. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

806  How  nice  our  plot  blossoms ! 
Now,  Eethia,  go  home  with  Zona  ; 
Take  the  dresses  and  the  jewels 
Sent  here  from  Ethiopia ; 

810  Your  mother  is  to  give  them ; 
Ee  sure  you  lose  them  not. 

Aside  to  Bethia ,  the  King  says — 

812  Mind  the  thief  don't  steal  them, 

And  leave  you  short  a  head ; 

Ee  not  duped  like  the  eunuchs  ! 
815  Eind  out  the  thief  who  stole  the  body ; 

He  is  the  man  who  robbed  our  treasury — 
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Bethia  appears  surprised,  and  listens  attentively,  wonder- 
ing  at  what  the  King  says;  for  till  now  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  robbery  of  the  treasury,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

The  King  continues — 

817  They  are  both  the  same  ! 

He  may  brag  of  both  adventures, 

And  tell  the  truth  when  he  is  in  liquor ; 
820  Ply  him  well  with  the  best  of  wine, 

Humour  him  to  play  the  fool ; 

He  may  brag  of  his  trick  in  cheating  the  guard, 

And  of  his  cunning  and  success 

In  the  robbery  of  the  treasury ; 
825  And,  if  you  manage  well, 

He  may  confess  the  murder ; 

For  who  can  understand  the  wiles  of  a  silly  maid 

With  the  wisest  man  ? 

When  you  find  him  out, 
830  Be  sure  to  seize,  and  hold  him  fast ; 

Give  the  alarm  at  once,  and  the  guards  outside, 

To  save  their  heads,  will  rush  in  and  arrest  him, 

Or  kill  him  in  the  place ; 

And  you,  and  Zona,  and  all  the  Almae 
835  Shall  have  as  much  silver, 

Prom  my  treasury,  here  beside  us, 

As  you  can  count  or  carry. 

So,  be  off  on  your  expedition ; 

I  shall  be  waiting  in  the  palace, 
840  Expecting  to  hear  from  you  to-night, 

While  I  am  attending  to  some 
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Business  of  importance, 
Growing  out  of  my  aunt's 
Strange  conduct  this  morning ; 

845  For  she  is  like  one  gone  mad  ! 

Zona  says — 

846  We  go  first  to  Bethia's  Mother, 
Then,  if  nothing  occurs  to-night, 
"We  keep  our  secret,  and  announce 
Our  new  arrival  to-morrow. 

Phabaoh  says — 

850  You  may  expect  me  to-morrow  night. 
Bethia  says  to  the  King,  aside,  and  in  his  ear — 

851  I  am  sure  with  Zona's  assistance 
"We  shall  find  the  robber's  secrets  out 
Before  you  call  to-morrow  night. 

Phabaoh  says — 

854  Good  luck  about  us  all. 

Bethia  and  Zona  retire  by  one  door,  and  say  to  the  King — 

855  Good  luck  again. 

\_Exeunt. 

The  King  goes  into  the  chamber  he  came  from,  and  slams 
the  door  after  him.  \_Kxit. 
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ACT  IL— Scene  I. 

Time — Evening,  lamps  lighted. 

Place — Interior  of  great  hall  in  the  house  of  the  Alma  in 
JLeliopolis,  or  On. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  Bethia  {painted  Hack),  the  Zona,  and 
a  number  of  her  women  and  novices,  all  dressed  in  the 
costume  and  with  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  Almce  in 
Egypt.  A  noise  outside  ;  the  women  and  novices  greatly 
excited  rush  to  the  side,  and  crowd  round  the  door. 
Mered  enters  on  the  same  side ;  he  is  wrapped  in  a  great 
burnouse,  or  military  cloak,  which  completely  envelopes 
his  left  arm ;  gold  ornaments  appear  on  his  neck  and 
right  wrist ;  his  feet  are  protected  with  beautifully  or- 
namented sandals.  He  has  his  brother's  arm,  taken  from 
the  wine  steep,  hid  under  his  left  arm  ;  the  smell  of  the 
precious  ointment  put  on  it,  though  unobserved  by  him, 
from  custom  or  want  of  smell,  is  at  once  observed  by  the 
women  in  the  hall.  With  the  view  of  disguising  him- 
self, he  has  painted  his  skin  of  a  dove  colour,  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  be  taken  for  an  Arab  chieftain  from  the 
Lemanon,  or  spice  country,  whence  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense were  brought  to  Egypt ;  his  knowledge  of  exotic 
geography  is  not  very  exact,  for  he  appears  to  confound 
Lebanon,  the  mountain,  with  some  spice  district  in 
Arabia  called  Lemanon. 

Great  sensation  amongst  the  women  and  novices  near 
Mered,  who  appear  to  be  smelling  him,  or  taking  silver 
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rings,  which  he  takes  from  his  left  hand,  while  he  distri- 
butes them  with  his  right  hand.  Zona  holds  Betbta 
bach,  who  appears  quite  disposed  to  join  the  women 
round  Mered ;  she  addresses  Zona,  and  says — 

856  Yon  must  '  let  him  kiss  me  [S.  S.,  i.  2.] 
With  the  kisses  of  his  mouth ; 
My  breasts'  shall  be  '  better 
Than'  the  '  wine'  in  putting 

860  My  father's  guards  to  sleep. 

Zona  advances  to  Mered,  and  says — 

861  0  prince,  the  '  smell  of  thy  ointments  [i.  3.] 
Is  better'  to  us  '  than  all'  the  '  spices' 

Of  our  Arabian  and  Indian  visitors  ; 
'  Thy  name  is  Ointment-poured-forth.' 

The  women  again  crowd  round  Mered  to  smell  him,  and 
get  more  silver. 

Zona  says — 

865  '  Therefore  do  the  young  maidens  love  thee ; 

They  have  drawn  thee'  here  [i.  4.] 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ; 

But  'we'  [meaning  herself  and  Bethia~]  'will'  be  able 

'  To  run  after  thee'  in  the  dark ; 
870   l  For  the  smell  of  thine  ointments' 

Will  be  a  sure  guide  to  us. 

Mered  makes  some  significant  hand-signs  to  Bethta,  who 
says,  aside  to  Zona — 

8  72  '  The  King  has'  invited  '  me  into  his'  private  '  closet.' 
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Zona  says  to  Bethia — 

873  '  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad'  at  thy  good  fortune ! 

He  ( will  love  thy  breasts  more  than'  sacks  of '  wine.7 
875  It  is  clear  that  Maut  ['righteousness'],  our  mother, 

Ther-Maut-is,  '  loves  thee,'  0  princess. 

Zona  hands  Bethia  to  Ifered,  and  leads  with  a  lamp  in  her 
hand ;  Ifered  and  Bethia  hand  in  hand  follow  by  one 
side  door ;  the  woman  and  novices  retire  by  the  other 
door,  carrying  the  lamps.  [JExeunt. 

The  stage  dark. 


ACT  II.— Scene  II. 

Time — Night,  shortly  after  Act  II.  Scene  I 

Place — A  private  apartment  in  Zona's  house. 

A  large  four-post  bed,  furnished  with  pillars,  nets,  cur- 
tains, and  coverings,  all  in  the  richest  old  Egyptian 
fashion.  A  table  with  remains  of  supper,  wine,  fruit, 
Sfc,  in  front ;  a  vase  on  the  table  with  spikenard  in  it. 
Mered  and  Bethia  are  discovered  sitting  on  chairs  at  the 
table :  they  rise  from  table,  and  sit  down  close  together  on 
a  sofa  at  the  side.  Bethia  appears  to  be  much  excited, 
and  a  little  tipsy,  and  very  forward  for  a  young  lady 
of  rank. 

Bethia  says  to  Mered — 

877  (Iam  black'  in  my  skin  [i.  5.] 
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Bethia  exhibits  her  breasts,  and  neck  ornaments. 

878  You  see,  0  royal  stranger, 

'  As  the  tents  of  Kedar  ; 
880  But  I  am  beautiful'  and  white, 

'  As  the  skins  of  the'  Solomonians. 

'  Look  not  upon  me'  with  contempt  [i.  6.] 

*  Because  I  am'  now  '  dark'  of  skin, 

'  Because  the  sun  has  looked'  down 
885  '  Unfavourably  upon  me'  already. 

6  My'  own  '  mother's  sons  strove  with  me ; 

They  made  me  a'  common  *  keeper 

In  the  vineyards'  of  my  father  : 

'  I  have  not  kept  my  own  vineyard,' 
890  And  lo  !  here  you  find  me, 

Playing  the  part  of  a  licensed  harlot. 

Now  do  'tell  me,  whom  my  soul  loves,  [i.  7.] 

'  Where' abouts  l  thou  tendest  thy  flock, 

"Where  thou  causest'  them  '  to  rest  at  noon  ?' 
895  For  why  should  I  stray,  looking  for  thee, 

If  i  I  become'  to-morrow  '  as  one  that  is  veiled,' 

And  visit  thee  '  by  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  ?' 

Like  the  shepherdess  Tamar, 

When  she  met  (Phil-Itis),  her  lord  Judas, 

900  And  got  the  pledges  from  him. 

Meked  says — 

901  'If  thou  know  not'  the  road  '  thyself,'  [i  8.] 

'  Thou  fairest'  (or  most  beautiful)   '  among'  the 
'  women'  here ; 
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'  Go  thou  forth'  before  the  noontide, 
1  By  the  footsteps  of  the  flocks, 
905  And  feed  thy  kids'  betimes, 

1  By  the  shepherds'  tents/  outside  the  city  ; 
For  '  thy  shoots  are  a  garden  of  pomegranates,' 
Full  of  '  the  fruits  of  the  choice  berries,'  [iv.  13.] 
Of ' camphor,  spikenard,  saffron,  calamus,  [iv.  14.] 

910  And  cinnamon,  all  woods  of  Lemanon  ( or  Lebanon). ' 

Bethia  says — 

911  And  thou  art  truly  '  myrrh  and  aloes, 
With  all'  the  '  chief  spices'  of  Arabia. 

Mered  says — 

913  And  thou  art  i  a  fountain  of  a  garden,'  [iv.  15.] 
And  i  a  well  of  water,  springing'  up 

920  t  And  gurgling'  on  its  way  '  from  Lebanon. 

'Awake,  0  north  wind,  and  come'  to  me !  [iv.  16.] 
1  0  south'  wind,  '  blow  through'  her  '  garden, 
And  let  my  spices  flow  out !' 

Enter  Zona,  the  women,  and  novices,  who  appear  to  have 
been  listening  to  the  conversation  ;  they  clear  the  table, 
and  remove  it ;  some  pull  the  nets  and  curtains  of  the 
bed  close,  and  fuss  about  the  place.  Mered  and  Bethia 
come  to  the  front ;  Bethia  says  to  Mered — 

924  'I  have  likened  thee,  my  companion,  [i.  9.] 

925  6  To  the'  stud  <  horses  in  the  chariot  of  my  father, 

'  Pharaoh  ;'  [i.  9.] 
But  '  how'  comes  it  that  '  thy  cheeks 
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Are  of  the  '  beautiful'  colour  '  of  the  dove/  [i.  10.] 
And  '  thy  neck'  so  ornamented  '  with  chains  ?' 

Mered  takes  off  a  rich  necklace  or  chain,  and  puts  it  on 
Bethia7  s  neck  ;  he  also  puts  gold  bracelets  on  her  wrists. 

Bethia  says — 


929  'We  -will  make'  for  'thee/  in  return  [i.  11.] 
For  these  pledges,  a  royal  wedding  gift, 
With  '  figures  of  gold'  and  '  studs  of  silver.' 

Zona  advances,  and  says  to  Bethia — 

932  You  brought  one  of  that  kind  here, 
Shall  I  fetch  it  to  you  ? 

Bethia  makes  a  sign  of  consent.  [Exit  Zona. 

The  women  and  novices  wait  in  the  back  ground.  Bethia 
leans  on  Mered,  and  plays  with  the  necklace,  and  ad- 
mires the  bracelets.  Zona  returns  with  the  gold  orna- 
ment, and  gives  it  to  Bethia,  who  puts  it  on  Mered7 s 
neck,  who  kisses  her ;  whereupon  the  Zona  and  women 
separate  them;  the  women  retire,  and  remove  all  the 
lamps  but  two,  while  Zona  leads  off  Mered  by  the  other 
side  door,  taking  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  Bethia  is  left 
alone  for  an  instant.  The  women  return  with  a  large 
bath  and  washing  materials  ;  theij  undress  Bethia,  and 
wash  her  ivhite  in  the  bath  ;  but  before  the  work  is 
finished  Zona  returns,  and  Bethia  says  to  her — 

234  *  So  long  as'  my  'king  was  at'  the  'table 
My  spikenard  gave  forth,'  [i.  12.], 
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That  '  smell'  which,  means  a  king. 

(  My  espoused'  shall  be  to  my  bosom  [i.  13.] 

As  '  a  bundle  of  myrrh'  {Mered)  ; 

1  He  shall'  now  '  lie  between  my  breasts.' 

Bethia  is  put  to  bed,  Zona  and  the  women  retire. 
Mered,  having  been  washed  clean  of  the  dove- coloured  paint, 

enters  with  his  cloah  over  his  head,  hiding  his  face  and 

hands,  which  are  noiv  white. 

Bethia  peeps  out  of  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  says  to 

Merecl — 

940  (  My  beloved  shall  be  to  me  [i.  14.] 
A  cluster  of  camphor'  flowers, 
From  '  the  vineyards  of  Engaddi.' 

Bethia  draws  back,  and  hides.  Mered  goes  to  the  bed,  and 
draws  the  curtains  aside,  and  sees  Bethia,  now  washed 
ivhite. 

Mered  sags,  with  feigned  surprise — 

943  'Behold!  thou  art  fair,  my  companion,'   [i.  15.] 
And  not  sunbrowned,  like  an  Ethiopian. 

Bethia  catches  a  hold  of  Mered' *s  cloah,  and  pulls  it  bach 
off  his  head  and  neck,  and  says — 

945  l  Behold,  thou  art  fair'  too,  but 

'  Thine  eyes  are'  still  '  dove's  eyes  !' 

Mered  and  Bethia  together  say — 

947  '  Behold !  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved.'  [H.]  [i.  16.] 
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Bethia  says — 

948  '  How  pleasant'  [H.]  it  will  be  to  have  thee 
i  Overshadowing'  me  in  '  onr  bed.' 

Bethia  withdraws  into  the  led,  and  lies  down ;  Mered 
begins  to  examine  the  led  curtains  and  led  posts,  the 
platform  or  lottom  of  the  led,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  lest  mode  of  securing  the  cord  he  has  attached 
to  the  anointed  or  scented  arm  of  his  murdered  Irother, 
which  he  has  had  hid  under  his  cloak,  intending  that 
when  the  proper  time  arrives  he  ivill  leave  it  ivith 
Bethia,  and  take  himself  and  his  cloak  aivay,  and  not 
leave  it  after  him,  like  Joseph  when  he  fled  from 
Potipher's  wife,  when  he  met  her  on  a  different  occasion 
at  the  time  of  siesta,  and  when  she  attempted  to  make 
a  conquest  of  him.  In  that  case  Joseph  ivas  not  a  con- 
senting party,  lut  in  this  case  IferedJ s  olject  was  simply 
to  deflour  Pharaoh's  daughter  and  then  escape.  In 
loth  cases  the  women  were  consenting  parties.  In  this 
case  Bethia  appears  to  have  altogether  forgotten  her 
fathers  and  aunVs  instructions,  and  her  own  mother  s 
forebodings,  who  may  have  known  her  daughter's  consti- 
tution and  feelings,  ivhich,  according  to  loth  the  ancient 
and  middle  age  traditions  relating  to  the  Egyptian 
women,  were  peculiarly  warm,  and  incapalle  of  with- 
standing  temptation. 

Bethia  is  surprised  at  Ilered's  delay,  he  having  occupied 
so  much  time  in  adjusting  the  string  of  the  arm  ;  she 
sits  up,  and  looks  out  of  the  curtains,  and  says  to  him 
impatiently — 

950  The  curtains  of  the  'bed'  are  i  green/ 
e  2 
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Like  the  leaves  of  a  bower  in  a  garden, 

And  the  pillars  ('  beams)  of  the  '  house'  bed  so 

strong,  [i.  17.] 
They  are  like  the  beams  of  mother's  house, 
Strong,  and  made  of  '  cedar,' 
955  And  the  'rafters'  below  and  i  ceilings'  above 
'  Are  of  cypress,'  or  fir  wood  ; 
So  why  do  you  delay  ? 
Do  you  doubt  its  strength  to  bear  us  ? 

Mered  has  by  this  time  hid  the  arm  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
where  he  places  his  cloak,  and  sits  clown  on  the  side  of 
the  bed ;  Bethta  pushes  the  curtains  and  bed  clothes 
aside,  and  sits  down,  exposing  her  limbs,  and  says — 

959  '  I  am  a  flower'  (rose)  '  of  the  plain  !  [ii.  1.] 
'  I  am  a  lily  of  the  valley'  [of  the  Nile]  ! 
I  am  a  full-blown  lotus  ! 

Mered  puts  his  arm  about  her,  and  says — 

962  e  As  a  lily  amongst  the  thorns,   [ii.  2.] 
So  is  my  love  [H.]  among  the 
Daughters'  of  the  Jebusites. 

Eethia  kisses  Mered,  and  says — 

965  'As  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 

[ii.  3.] 
So  is  my  beloved  [H.]  among  the  sons  of  men.' 

At  this  instant  the  lamp  is  put  out  by  a  moth,  and  the 
stage  is  left  in  perfect  darkness. 
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ACT  II.— Scene  III. 

Time — Night,  after  Act  II.  Scene  II. 

Place — The  same  as  tlie  last,  hut  the  bed  curtains  are 
pulled  down  in  part,  and  things  are  tossed  about.  The 
stage  quite  dark  and  quiet,  until  Zona  enters  with  a 
large  howl  containing  some  smoking  refreshment  for  the 
couple  in  led  ;  she  is  attended  ly  two  novices  ;  one  places 
a  lighted  lamp  on  a  bracket,  and  removes  the  extinguished 
lamp;  the  other  novice  holds  the  second  lamp;  Zona 
draws  the  curtains,  but  admits  little  light. 

Bethia  starts  up  and  recognizes  Zona,  and  says  to  her  con- 
fidentially, and  as  if  afraid  of  awakening  Mered — 

967  'I  desired  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  [H.] 
And  sat  down'  hy  him  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
'  And  his  fruit  was  sweet  in  my  throat  !' 

Zona  presents  the  bowl  to  Bethia,  who  says — 

970  'Tis  not  that  I  want; 

'  Bring  me  into  the  wine  house,'  [ii.  4.] 

And  '  set'  my  '  lover  before  me ; 

Strengthen  me  with  perfumes/  [ii.  5.] 

Or  else  I  faint  away ; 
975  l  Stay  me'  up  'with  apples,' 

Lest  I  die  outright ; 

'For  I  am  sick,'  [H.]  very  'sick,'  [H.] 

And  'wounded  with  love.' 
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Bethia  takes  a  drink  out  of  the  howl,  and  appears  much 
letter  ;  she  says  to  Zona — 

979  With  'his  left  hand  under  my  head,  [ii.  6.] 
And  his  right  hand'  ronnd  my  waist, 
He  did  '  embrace  me.' 

Zona  brings  the  lamp  near,  and  throws  light  on  Mered  ;  she 
and  the  novices  look  at  him,  and  listen  to  his  breathing, 
and  make  signs  to  each  other  to  indicate  they  believe  him  to 
be  fast  asleep  ;  but  he  is  wide  awake,  listening  to  their 
conversation,  and  observing  the  action  going  on. 

Bethia  says  to  Zona  and  the  notices — 

982  'I  charge  yon/  one  and  all, 

Oh!  '  ye  daughters  of  Jehus,  [ii.  7.] 

By  the  powers'  of  Maut,  '  and  by  the  virtues' 

985  Of  (<  the  field')  our  mother  Maut, 
After  whom  I  am  named 
Ther-Maut-is,  '  that  ye  rouse  not  up 
JNor  awake  my  lover  until  he'  shall  'please.' 

The  novices  retire  for  a  moment,  while  Zona  settles  the 
curtains  and  nets  of  th$  bed  ;  the  novices  return,  one  with 
a  jug  of  wine,  and  fills  a  cup  of  it,  which  Bethia  drinks 
off;  the  other  hands  Bethia  a  basket  of  apples;  she 
snatches  one,  takes  a  bite  out  of  it,  and  flings  the  rest  of 
it  away.  She  then  lies  down;  Zona  and  the  novices 
close  the  curtains  and  nets,  and  retire  carefully  on  their 
tip-toes,  taking  the  extinct  lamp,  and  leaving  a  lighted 
one  in  its  place.     The  stage  is  silent  and  quiet  for  a 
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moment,  till  BethiaJs  hard  breathing  or  snoring  is  heard. 
The  nets  and  curtains  are  moved  aside  by  Mered,  to  let 
the  light  fall  on  Bethia!  s  face  ;  she  appears  to  be  fast 
asleep.  Mered  listens  to  her  breathing,'  and,  having  sa- 
tisfied himself  that  she  is  asleep,  he  gets  out  of  the  bed,  and 
takes  his  brother's  arm  out  of  the  cloak,  and  ties  it  to  the 
bed  post,  and  then  puts  the  dead  arm  under  her  head, 
and  the  dead  hand  into  Bethia?  s  hand.  Mered  wraps 
himself  in  his  cloak,  and  listens  at  the  door,  and  maizes 
hand-signs  which  indicate  that  Zona  and  her  novices  are 
all  gone  to  bed,  and  are  now  fast  asleep.  He  takes  his 
sandals  and  the  lamp  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  makes  a 
sign  with  his  right  ivhich  indicates  that  he  will  go  away 
by  the  housetops,  and  fly  off  like  a  bird.  As  he  leaves 
the  room,  he  kisses  the  back  of  his  hand  iroyiically  to 
Bethia,  who  is  now  sleeping  heavily  on  her  back,  as  if 
she  were  dreaming. 

Mered  retires  with  the  lighted  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  the 
place  is  dark  again. 

\JExit  Meeed. 


ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

Time — Second  Evening. 

Place — A  parlour  in  Zona's  house. 

Zona  is  discovered  sitting  alone  on  a  sofa,  near  a  table  on 
which  there  is  a  burning  lamp  and  a  full  water  jug ;  she 
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appears  to  he  tired  with  watching,  and  is  meditating, 
and  says  aloud,  hut  to  herself — 

989  It  is  getting  very  late,  yet  Bethia 

Has  not  returned  from  her  mother's ; 

She  should  have  been  here, 

As  she  promised  me  faithfully, 

Before  the  moon  got  up. 

Should  Pharaoh  inquire  about  her, 
995  "What  answer  shall  I  give  him  to-night, 

To  gain  Bethia  time,  and  her  lover  opportunity'? 

A  great  hustle  is  heard  of  women's  voices,  Sfc.  The  door 
of  the  room  is  hurst  open,  and  Bethia,  with  a  cloak  on, 
rushes  in,  followed  hy  several  of  ZonaJs  women  and 
novices;  they  all  appear  astonished  and  excited;  they 
remove  her  cloalc.  As  soon  as  Bethia  has  looked  about 
her,  and  sees  the  water  jug,  she  puts  it  to  her  mouth  and 
drinks  it  off,  and  turns  it  upside  down,  to  indicate  more. 
Zona  makes  signs  to  the  women,  who  retire,  and  take 
the  empty  pitcher  with  them.  Zona  and  Bethia  then 
sit  down  on  the  sofa,  and  Zona  says — 

997  Be  still ;  you  are  weak  and  weary; 
Say  how  and  why  you  left  last  night  ? 
How  came  you  to  return  so  late  ? 

Zona  puts  her  arm  ahout  Bethia,  and  appears  to  comfort 
her  with  little  attentions;  she  looks  at  Bethia? 's  dusty 
feet,  she  settles  her  hair,  and  adjusts  her  dress. 
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Bethia,  after  a  pause,  as  if  to  recover  her  recollection  of 
events,  and  also  to  gain  her  breath,  sags  to  Zona — 

1000  0  dear  Zona,  listen  to  me, 

And  hear  the  product  of  a  day. 

Zona  says — 

1002  Tell  all,  since  we  saw  you  last  night. 

Bethia  says — 


1003  After  you  left  me  last  night, 

I  slept,  and  dreamed,  when  lo  ! 
1005  I  heard  '  the  voice  of  my  beloved/  [ii.  8.] 

And  I  '  beheld  him  coming'  to  me, 

1  Leaping  over  the  mountains, 

Bounding  over  the'  little  '  hills. 

Mj  beloved'  was  '  like  a  roe*  [ii.  9.] 
1010  On  the  mountains  of  Beth-El'  (Heliopolis). 

I  dreamed  again,  a  second  time. 

'  Behold !'  I  thought  I  saw  him 

6  Standing  [H.]  behind  our  wall,' 

And  '  looking  through  the  windows, 
1015  Peeping  through  the  lattices.' 

I  heard  my  'beloved  speak;'  [H.] 

He  '  answered'  me,  i  and  said  to  me,  [ii.  10.] 

Eise  up,  come'  away,  '  my  love, 

My  fair  one,  my  dove,  come  away.  [H.] 
1020  For,  behold  !  the  winter'  it  'is  past,   [ii.  11.] 

The  rain  is  over'  [H.]  and  '  gone  ;' 

*  Abo,  i  as  a  young  hart.' 
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The  cold  wind  6  has  departed ; 

The  flowers  are  seen  in  the  land  ;  [ii.  12.] 

The  time  of  pruning'*-  (the  vine)  '  has  arrived; 
1025  The  voice  of  the  turtle  dove 

Has  been  heard  in  our  land ; 

The  fig  tree  has  put  forth  its  green  [H.]  figs ;  [ii.13.] 

The  vines'  have  '  put  forth  the  tender  grapes ; 

The'  mandrakes  '  yield  a  smell ; 
1030  Arise  !  come'  away,  'my  love  [H.],  my  fair  one  ! 

My  dove !  yea,  come  away,'  [H.] 

Por  '  thou  art  my  dove.'  [ii.  14.] 

I  dreamt  yet  again,  a  third  time. 

I  saw  my  lover  '  in  the  shelter  of  the"  rock, 
1035  Near  the  wall'  of  my  father's  palace. 

I  said  to  him,  '  Show  me  thy  face, 

And  cause  me  to  hear  thy  voice ; 

For  thy  voice  is  as  sweet'  in  my  ears 

As  '  thy  countenance  is  beautiful.' 
1040  I  dreamt  again,  a  fourth  time, 

That  he  and  I  '  were  the  little  foxes  [ii.  15.] 

That  spoil  the  vines  putting  forth  tender  grapes.' 

I  here  awoke  outright, 

And,  believing  my  lover  near  me, 
1045  I  said  to  my  beloved, 

'My  beloved  [H.]  is  mine'  again,  [ii.  16.] 

'  And  I  am  his'  again ; 

'  He'  shall  '  feed  among  the  lilies 

Until  the  day  dawn,'  [ii.  17.] 

*  'Singing.'  [H.] 
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1050  And  'the  shadows'  of  night  '  depart;' 

I  squeezed  his  hand  to  wake  him, 

And  I  said  to  him  softly, 

'  Turn  my  beloved'  [H.]  to  thy  love ; 

*  Be  thou  like  to  a  roe,  or  a  young  hart, 
1055  On  the  mountain  of  Bether.  [H.]  (Bethia.) 

By'  the  dimness  of  the  '  night,  [iii.  1.] 

On  my  bed  I  sought  him 

"Whom  my'  whole  '  soul  loves, 

But  found  him  not'  there, 
1060  Nought  but  the  scented  arm  of  a  corpse. 

Like  Isis,  I  sought  the  other 

Members  of  him,  l  whom  my  soul  loves  ! 

I  sought  him'  everywhere  in  your  house, 

'  Whom  my  soul  loves  : 
1065  I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not ; 

I  called  him,  but  he  hearkened  not.' 

I  said,  '  I  will  rise  now,'  [iii.  2.] 

I  will  dress  before  day  breaks, 

'  And  go  about  in  the  city, 
1070  In  the  market-places,  in  the  broad  ways,  [H.] 

And  in  the  streets  (gates), 

And  I  will  seek  him,  whom  my  soul  loves ! 

I  sought  him'  everywhere,  '  but  I  found  him  not' 

On  my  return  thither,  in  despair, 
1075  My  father's  guards  and  eunuchs 

Who  have  lost  their  war  locks, 

Acting  as  '  watchmen'  of  this  house,  [iii.  3.] 

'  Going  their  rounds  about  the  city,  found  me  ;' 

I  asked  them,  in  a  feigned  voice, 
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1080  l  Have  you  seen  Mm  whom  my  soul  loves  ?' 
They  only  mocked  me ;  I  told  them 
To  go  and  hide  themselves  like  reptiles, 
For  the  day  was  dawning. 
Again  I  hurried  through  the  streets, 

1085  Seeking  my  beloved  in  the  market  crowds  ; 

"When,  '  a  little  after  I  parted  from  the  guards, 

I  found  him'  in  the  street,  [iii.  4.] 

i  "Whom  my  soul  loves.' 

I  said  to  myself,  <  Who  is  this'  woman 

1090  cThat  comes  up'  towards  me,  [viii.  5.] 
'  All  white/  like  a  Hebrew  leper, 
i  Leaning  on  her  kinsman/  all  white  too  ? 
I  let  them  pass  me,  but  watched  them. 
Then,  with  the  air  from  them, 

1095  I  caught  the  scent  of  the  precious  ointment ; 
I  marked  their  words  full  well ; 
I  followed  them  close,  without 
Giving  them  suspicion  of  my  aim ; 
I  listened  to  their  discourse, 

1 100  They  noticed  me  not ; 

I  heard  her  say  to  the  man, 

'  I  raised  thee  up  under  an  apple  tree  / 

It  was  under  '  an  apple  tree' 

Thy  mother  conceived  thee  ! 

1105  'It  was  under  an  apple  tree, 

There  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth ; 
There  she  that  bore  thee  brought  thee  forth/ 
My  son,  '  set  me'  as  '  a  seal  upon  thy  heart, 
As  a  seal  upon  thy  arm  ;  [viii.  6.] 
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1110  For'  my  'love'  for  thee  '  is  strong  as  death ;' 

My  '  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave/ 

In  me  '  her  shafts  are  shafts  of  fire, 

The  flames  thereof  cannot  be  quenched ; 

<  Much  water,5  the  inundation  itself,  [viii.  7.] 
1115   (  Will  not'  suffice  to  '  quench'  my  'love;' 

The  seven  rivers  '  shall  not  drown  it. 

If  a  man'  like  you  '  would  give 

All  his  substance  for'  the  '  love'  of  a  harlot, 

Like  Pharaoh's  daughter,  Bethia, 
1120  All  Jewish  l  men  would  utterly  despise'  him. 

When  '  I'  heard  her  say  that, 

I  caught  at  him,  and  '  held  him'  fast,  [iii.  4.] 

Who  seemed  to  be  the  leper's  son. 

She  did  her  best  to  put  me  aside, 
1125  But  he  assisted  me,  '  and'  I  '  did  not  let  him  go.' 

I  threatened  to  call  out  for  help, 

And  they  at  last  gave  in, 

When  I  promised  them  protection  ; 

I  led  the  way  towards  home, 
1130  '  Until  I  brought  him'  and  her 

1  Into  my'  own  '  mother's  house,' 

Yea,  '  into  the'  very  '  chamber 

Of  her  who  had  conceived  me.' 

I  told  them  in  the  street 

1135  'I  would  take'  them  with  me,  [viii  2.] 

I I  would  bring'  them,  for  protection, 
1  Into  my  mother's  house, 

And  into  the'  private  '  chambers 
Of  her  that  had  conceived  me  ;' 
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1140  Where  '  I  would  make'  her  '  drink  of  spiced  wine, 

And'  him  '  of  the  juice  of  my  pomegranates.' 

I  told  him  aside,  unknown  to  his  mother, 

That  he  should  put  i  his  left  hand'  [viii.  3.] 

Again  '  under  my  head, 
1145  And'  that  'his  right  hand 

Should'  again  '  embrace  me;' 

As  he  had  promised  to  meet  me  before  at  noon 

To-day,  near  the  shepherds'  tents. 

His  mother  explained  to  my  mother, 
1150  '  How'  Selim,*  her  son,  '  had  a  vineyard'  [viii.  11] 

Of  his  own  l  in  Beel-Amun  ; 

He'  had  '  let  his  vineyard  to  keepers ; 

Every  one'  of  them  '  was  to  bring'  him, 

'  For  its  fruit,'  crop  by  crop, 

1155  'A  thousand'  kasetas  '  of  silver.' 

Zona  says — 

1156  How  rich  he  is,  compared  with  you, 

The  daughter  of  the  richest  king  who  ever  ruled 

in  Egypt ! 
Yet  you  have  no  silver  of  your  own, 
To  scatter  amongst  us,  your  willing  slaves. 

Eethia  says — 

1160  You  err  in  that ;   '  my  vineyard, 
Even  mine'  own  vineyard, 
'  Is'  here  'before  me,'  in  mine  own  hands  ; 

*  '  S  L  M'  only  in  the  original. 
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And  Selim  shall  be  its  keeper ; 

He  shall  cultivate  it  for  me, 
1165  And  pay  me  well  for  the  liberty. 

His  mother,  saying  on,  explained, 

How  '  Selim/  her  own  beloved  son, 

Had  '  a  thousand'  slaves  employed  ; 

' And  they  who  keep'  guard  on  his  '  fruit' 
1170  Are  'two  hundred'  men  trained  to  war, 

Who  'dwell  in'  and  near  '  his  gardens;'  [viii.  13.] 

These,  '  his  companions'  in  arms, 

All  '  hearken  to  his  voice'  as  their  chief  in  war. 

'  My'  son  Selim  has  a  '  sister  spouse'  [iv.  12.] 
1175  Who  '  is  a  garden  enclosed.' 

Selim  said  to  me,  '  My  sister' 

Is  not  like  you,  love  ; 

For  she  '  is  a  garden  enclosed, 

A  fountain  sealed  !  [viii.  8.] 

1180  Our  sister,'  Miriam  (or  Mary)  '  is  little'  grown, 

So  young,  '  she  has  no  breasts. 

What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister, 

In  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  ?' 

I  said  to  him,  '  if  she  be'  then  '  a  wall,'  [viii.  9.] 
1185  To  repulse  the  attacks  of  men, 

'  Let  us  build  upon  her  silver  bulwarks ; 

And  if  she  is  a  door,'  open,  inviting  guests, 

'  Let  us  carve  for  her'  a  bed, 

With  'cedar  panels,'  like  that  at  Zona's. 
1190  To  the  woman  I  said,  'I  am  a  wall,  [viii.  10.] 

And  my  breasts  are  as  towers'  to  defend  it ; 

And  '  I  was  in  the  eyes'  of  the  mothers 
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1  As  one  that  had  found  peace'  with  them. 

Just  then  you  entered  with  the  perfumed  parcel, 
1195  And  set  it  down  on  the  table, 

And  beckoned  my  mother  forth. 

My  lover  came,  and  said  softly,  in  my  ear, 

"While  he  nearly  blinded  me  with  my  veil, 

1  Thou  are  fair'  my  companion,   [vi.  3.] 
1200  As  Pleasure,  beautiful  as'   .  .  .  (Jerusalem?); 

Thy  eyes  are  '  terrible'  as i  set  in  array ; 

Thy  hair  is  as  flocks  of  goats  [vi.  4.] 

That  have  appeared  from  Galaad; 

Thy  teeth  are  as  flocks  of  shorn  sheep  [vi.  5.] 
1205  That  have  gone  up  from  the  washing;  [iv.  2.] 

All  of  them  bearing  twins, 

And  there  is  none  barren  among  them ; 

Thy  lips  are  as  a  thread  of  scarlet,   [iv.  3.] 

And  thy  speech  is  comely;  [vi.  6.] 

1210  Thy  cheeks'  are  as  the  *  rind  of  the  pomegranate, 

Being  seen  without  thy  veil ; 

Thy  neck,'  with  the  ornaments,   [iv.  4.] 

Is  like  l  the  tower'  of  Thoth-mes  ('  David'), 

'  Built  for  a'  royal  c  armoury/ 
1215  With  '  a  thousand  shields  hung  upon  its'  walls, 

'  All  memorials  of  mighty  men ;' 

And  t  thy  two  breasts  are  as  twin  fawns  [iv.  5.] 

That  feed  among  the  lilies.' 

Then  I  missed  his  mother  and  the  scented  parcel. 
1220  Caressing  me,  my  lover  said, 

'  Until  day'  again  '  dawns,   [iv.  6.] 

And  the  shadows'  of  night  '  depart, 
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I  '  will  betake  myself  again 
'  To  the  mountains  of  myrrh, 

1225  And  to  the  hill  of  frankincense. ' 

I  then  took  him  to  my  own  chamber,  [iv.  7.] 
And  I  said  to  him,  '  Thon  art  all  fair,  my  love,  [H.] 
And  there  is  no'  leprous  '  spot  in  thee  !'  [iv.  9.] 
'  My  spouse, '  said  he,  '  thou  hast  ravished  my  heart.' 

1230  I  said  to  him,  '  Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart, 
With'  but  'one  of  thy'  dove's  4eyes.' 
He  said,  t  With  the  chain  of  thy  neck. 
How'  more  '  beautiful  are  thy  breasts,  [iv.  10.] 
My  spouse,  than'  bursting  '  wine'  bottles, 

1235  '  And  the'  natural  '  smell  of  thy  garments, 

Than  all'  the  '  spices'  of  that  perfumed  parcel. 
I  said,  '  My  spouse,'  my  beloved, 
1  Thy  lips  drop'  like  *  honey  comb,   [iv.  11] 
Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue, 

1 240  And  the  smell  of  thy  garments 

Is  the  smell  of  Lemanon.'  (Lebanon)  [H.] 

He  said  to  me,  '  Come'  to  '  Lebanon;  [H.]  [iv.  8.] 

Thou  shalt  come'  alone,  '  bride, 

And  pass  from  the  top  of  Amana  [H.] 

1245  To  the  tops  of  Shanir  and  Hermon, 
Prom  the  lion's  den,' 
And  to  'the  mountains  of  the  leopards.' 
I  said  to  my  beloved, 
'  Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  before  me,   [vi.  4.] 

1250  For  they  have  ravished  me'  again. 

1 1'  asked  him,  if  he  would  go  '  down  [vi.  10.] 
To  the  garden  of  nuts'  again, 
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'  To  look  at  the  fruits  of  the  valley, 
To  see  if  the  vine  flowered, 

1255  If  the  pomegranates  blossomed / 

And  ' there  I  will  give'  him  'my  breasts/  [vi.  11.] 
It  was  siesta  ;  we  went  to  bed  again;  [v.  2.] 

At  last '  I'  fell  off  to  'sleep,'  how  long  I  know  not ; 
'  I  slept,  but  my  heart  was  awake  :' 

1260  I  dreamed  I  heard  '  the  voice  of  my  beloved  /  [H.] 
He  seemed  to  'knock  at  the  door/ 
Saying  to  me,  '  Open,  open  to  me, 
My  partner,  my  sister/ 
My  love,  '  my  dove,  my  perfect  one  ! 

1265  For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew, 
And  my'  raven  '  locks' 
Are  heavy  '  with  the  drops  of  the  night.' 
In  my  dream  I  answered  him, 
'I  have  put  off  my'  shift  ('  coat'),  [v.  3.] 

1270   '  How  shall  I  put  it  on'  in  the  dark  ? 

'  I  have  washed  my  feet,  how  shall  I  defile  them  ?' 
I  dreamed  yet  again,  that  I  heard  'my  beloved  [v.  4.] 
Put  forth  his  hand  by  the  hole'  in  the  door, 
And  '  my  belly  was  then  moved  for  him.' 

1275  In  my  sleep  '  T  rose  up 

To  open'  the  door  '  to  my  beloved/   [v.  5.] 
I  then  awoke,  my  fingers  on  the  bolt ; 
I  found  'my  hands  dropped'  with  'myrrh/ 
And    '  my  fingers'  stuck  together  with  '  choice 
myrrh/ 

1280  To  'the  handles  of  the  lock. 

I  opened'  the  door  'to  my  beloved/  [v.  6.] 
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I  thought  he  was  outside,  wanting  to  come  in  ; 
But  '  my  beloved  was  gone  ; 

My  soul'  then  'failed  me/ 

1285  When  I  thought  of  '  his  speech.' 

Outside  the  chamber  door, 

I I  sought  him'  again,  everywhere, 

'  But  I  found  him  not ;  I  called  him'  aloud, 

*  But  he  answered  me  not.' 
1290  I  now  veiled  myself  again, 

And  sought  him  everywhere, 

Until  night  overtook  me. 

At  last  I  found  myself  near  this  house  ; 

The  cropped  guards  and  eunuchs, 
1295  Who  are  at  night  '  the  watchmen,   [v.  7.] 

That  go  their  rounds  in  the  city,' 

Seeking  for  the  robber  of  the  corpse, 

They  '  found  me ;  they  smote  me ; 

They  wounded  me.' 

Bethiaputs  her  cloak  aside,  and  exhibits  her  left  arm,  which 
is  Heeding ;  Zona  calls  for  water,  and  bandages  of  linen, 
which  are  brought  by  the  novices  and  women,  ivho  stand 
by  while  Zona  washes  and  bandages  the  limb,  the  women 
looking  on. 

Betbta  says — 

1300  '  The  keepers  of  the  walls'  of  this  place, 

Who  allowed  the  dead  body  of  the  headless  man 

To  be  stolen  from  them  at  noon  yesterday, 

'  Took  my  veil  from  me' 

When  I  escaped  out  of  their  hands. 
e2 
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Zona  says — 

1305  I  see  danger  here  ;  what  if  they 
Fetch  this  veil  to  the  King  ? 
He  will  know  you  left  this  place, 
In  opposition  to  his  orders. 

Eethia  says — 

1309  My  wise  father  is  a  fool  at  heart  ; 
His  wisdom  is  but  folly  ; 
We  women  always  overreach  him. 

Eethia  says  to  the  women — 

1312  '  F  now  '  charge  you/  one  and  all,  [v.  8.] 
'  0'  ye  '  daughters  of  Jebus  (Jerusalem  ?) 
By  the  powers,  and  by  the  virtues'  of  Maut  ('  the 
field'), 

1315  If  ye  should  find  my  lover, 
That  ye  say  to  him 
'  I  am  wounded'  for  my  '  love'  of  him. 

Women  and  Novices  say  to  Bethia — 

1318  '  What  is  thy  lover'  more  '  than*  another  '  lover, 
0  thou'  most  '  beautiful  among  women,        [v.  9.] 

1320  That  thou  hast  so  charged  us?' 

Eethia  says — 

1321  'My  lover  is  white  and  ruddy,  [v.  10.] 
Chosen  out  from  myriads'  of  men  ;  [v.  11.] 
'  His  head  is'  as  the  '  fine  gold'  of  Cephaz;  [H.] 

'  His  locks  are  flowing,  black  as  the  raven ; 
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1325  His  eyes  are  doves,  eyes,  [v.  12.] 

By  the  pools  of  waters'  .  .  . 

His  teeth  are  white,  as  if  *  washed  with  milk/ 

Or  as  shorn  sheep  '  sitting  by  the  pools ; 

His  cheeks  are  as  bowls  of  spices,   [y.  13.] 
1330  Pouring  forth  perfumes  ; 

His  lips  are'  scarlet  as  '  lilies;' 

His  fingers  '  drop  choice  myrrh ; 

His  hands'  are  covered  [v.  14.] 

With  turned  '  gold  rings  set  with  beryls  ; 
1335  His  belly  is  an  ivory  tablet  on  a  sapphire'  stone ; 

'His  legs  are  marble  pillars  [v.  15.] 

Set  in  golden  sockets  ; 

His  form  is  as  Lebanon,  choice  as  the  cedars ; 

His  throat  is  most  sweet,  [v.  16.] 
1340  And  altogether  desirable  ! 

This  is  my  beloved,  this  is  my  companion, 

0  ye  daughters  of  Jebus'  (Jerusalem). 

Women  asd  Novices  say — 

1343  '  Whither  is  thy  lover  gone,  [v.  17.] 

Thou'  most  '  beautiful  of  women  ?' 
1 345  Tell  us  whither  'has  thy  lover  turned  aside  (bolted)? 

And  we  will  seek  him  with  thee.' 

Bethia,  like  one  beside  herself,  says — 

1347  •  My  lover  is  gone  down  to  his  gardens,  [vi.  1.] 

To  the  beds  of  spices, 

To  feed'  his  flock  '  in  the  gardens  ;' 
1350  To  (  gather  lilies  for'  a  garland  for  me ; 
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'  I  am  my  lover's'  wife,   [vi.  2.] 

'  My  lover  is  mine'  husband ; 

And  he  shall  '  feed  among'  my  '  lilies.' 

A  great  noise  is  heard  outside ;  Zona,  and  Bethia,  and 
the  women  and  novices  are  in  a  great  fright.  Zona 
listens  at  the  door,  and  says — 

1354  'Tis  Pharaoh  and  the  guards, 

The  King  said  he  would  be  here  to-night  ; 
How  fortunate  you  returned  in  time ! 
Eun,  Bethia,  to  bed  at  once ;  it's  very  late. 

[Exit  Eethia. 
Women,  remove  the  lights — be  off! 

Exeunt  omnes  in  great  confusion  by  the  off  side  door  from 
the  noisy  side.  A  crash  is  heard,  as  if  a  door  was  forced. 
The  place  is  left  quite  dark. 


ACT  III.— Scene  II. 

Time — Night,  just  after  Act  III  Scene  I 

Place — Interior  of  great  hall  in  the  house  of  the  Almcein 
Heliopolis,  or  On;  same  place  as  in  Act  II.  Scene  I. 
The  stage  quite  dark.     • 

Enter  Pharaoh  in  full  military  costume,  atteyided  by  two 
torch  bearers  and  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  Pharaoh  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  great  cloak. 

Puaeaoh  says — 

1359  This  place  is  as  silent  as  Amente; 
The  lazy  Almse  are  all  dead  asleep. 
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Captain  of  the  Gtjaed  says — 

1361.  Your  Majesty  judges  these  women  rashly  ; 
If  I  err  not,  they  are  all  wide  awake, 
And  on  the  watch  for  your  promised  visit. 

Phakaoh  slaps  his  hand  against  the  side  door,  and  cries 
aloud — 

1364  Zona,  Zona,  come  forth,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Zona  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  hand,  her  face  and 
person  covered  with  a  large  veil;  she  pretends  not  to 
knoiv  the  King, 

Zona  says — 

1365  "Why  this  attack  upon  the  house  ? 
Is  it  with  authority  from  Pharaoh 
You  force  a  passage  here  so  late  ? 

Phaeaoh  throws  his  cloak  down,  and  says — 

1368  I  am  come  on  mine  own  errand, 
Which  you  know  already. 

Zona  says — 

1370  Allow  these  men  leave  of  absence  ; 

I  would  have  no  ears  here  but  the  King's. 

Pharaoh  maizes  a  sign  to  the  torch  hearers,  who  retire. 
Zona  says  to  the  Captain  of  the  guard — 
1372  And  a  pretty  long  pair  of  them  he  has. 
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Captain  of  the  Guard  says — 

1373  I  wait  your  Majesty's  instructions. 
Pharaoh  says — 

1374  No  one  to  pass  out  while  I  am  in. 

[Exit  Captain  of  the  Guard. 
Pharaoh  says — 

1375  Why  closed  so  early,  Zona?    It  is  unusual! 
Have  you  got  no  company  here  to-night  ? 

Zona  says — 

1377  The  Princess  Bethia,  your  daughter, 

Is  here,  attending  to  your  orders ; 

She  is,  however,  very  sick  with  love. 
1380  A  visitor  she  met  here  last  night 

Has  charmed  her  heart ; 

We  fear  she's  pregnant  by  him,  she  is  so  sick. 

Pharaoh,  amazed,  says — 

1383  I  see  it !  I  see  it !  the  robber  has  been  here, 

And  he  has  escaped  again  ; 
1385  I  was  sure  he  would  bed  with  her.     But 

But  say  on,  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Zona  says — 

1387  Early  last  night  a  stranger,  highly  perfumed 
And  ornamented  richly,  tall  and  comely, 
Every  inch  a  king, 

1 390  Came  here  alone  :  no  one  knew  him  ; 

He  gave  the  novices  handfuls  of  kasetas. 
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Phaeaoh  starts,  and  says — 

1392  Have  you  any  of  them  at  hand  ? 
Let  me  see  them  at  once. 

Zona  retires  by  the  same  door  she  entered,  and  returns  im- 
mediately with  some  of  the  silver  rings  Mered  gave  the 
xv omen  and  novices  in  Act  II.  Scene  I,  and  hands  them 
to  the  King. 

Phaeaoh  snatches  and  examines  them,  and  says — 

1394  Oh  !  exactly  so ;  I  can  swear  to  these  ; 
They  were  taken  from  our  treasury ; 
"We  are  on  his  track  at  last,  that's  clear. 

Zona  says — 

1397  From  some  remarks  made  by  the  prince, 
The  princess  thought  him  the  man 
Who  stole  the  body  from  the  guard ; 

1400  She  therefore  mated  with  him,  as  you  ordered, 
And  spent  the  night  with  him. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

1402  I  gave  her  no  such  instructions. 

You  say  she  slept  with  him, 

Yet  failed  to  detain  him, 
1405  And  hand  him  over  to  the  guard, 

In  obedience  to  my  orders. 

Zona  says — 

1407  That  she  slept  with  him  is  most  true, 
What  else  took  place  she  alone  can  tell. 
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Pharaoh,  in  an  agony,  says — 

1409  And  so  you  think  her  pregnant  by  this  thief, 
Who  stole  my  treasures  and  his  partner's  body  ? 
By  Pthah  (Vulcan),  if  he  has  done  all  this, 
And  escaped  from  the  women  and  guards, 

He  shall  be  well  rewarded  ; 
For  I  honour  such  a  thief. 

Zona  says — 

1410  Her  mother,  the  Queen,  thinks  her  with  child. 
Pharaoh  starts,  and  holes  incredulous,  and  says — 

1411  Who  told  you  that,  I  should  like  to  know? 
There  is  conspiracy  amongst  the  women ; 
How  came  you  to  know  her  mother's  mind  ? 

Zona,  as  if  speaking  the  truth,  says — 

1414  Why,  Eethia  herself,  just  now, 
On  her  return  from  the  palace, 
Whither  she  had  decoyed  the  thief, 
And  from  whence  he  escaped  at  noon  to-day, 
Told  me  her  mother's  mind. 

Pharaoh,  interrupting  Zona,  says — 

1419  Why  this  is  the  best  trick  of  all ! 

She  decoyed  him  to  the  palace,  did  you  say  ? 
Why,  we  are  all  outreached, 
If  what  you  say  be  true. 

Zona  says — 

1423  As  true  as  Eethia  "is  your  daughter. 
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Pharaoh  says — 

1424  Who  came  in  here  just  now  ? 

My  guards  say  they  are  sure  it  was  the  thief, 
Disguised  in  my  daughter's  veil ; 
For  the  struggle  was  that  of  a  man 
Who  contended  for  his  life. 

Zona,  laughing?  says — 

1429  Oh!  that's  another  blunder  of  the  guard. 

Why,  that  was  Bethia  on  her  return  here ; 

She  left  this  house  before  break  of  day, 

Passing  your  sleepy  guards  outside, 

Who  before  had  let  the  robber  pass ; 

He  had  left  her  by  stealth,  placing  in  her  grasp 
1435  The  hand  and  arm  of  an  anointed  corpse ; 

Thinking  it  the  robber's  hand,  she  had  held  it  tight ; 

But  he,  taking  advantage  of  her  sleep, 
.  Provoked  by  drugs,  effected  his  escape. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

1439  Excellent!  better  and  better!  capital ! 
Zona  continues — 

1440  When  Bethia  awoke,  she  missed  the  man  ; 

She  then  went  in  chase,  and  found  him  in  the  street, 
And  brought  him  to  the  palace. 
What  more  could  she  have  done  ? 

Phaeaoh,  greatly  puzzled,  says — 

1444  Let  me  see  the  slut  forthwith  ; 

Tell  her  to  fetch  the  arm  of  the  man. 

[_Exit  Zona. 
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Pharaoh  walks  up  and  down  the  hall  playing  with  his  fin- 
gers,  as  if  he  were  calculating  and  planning,  muttering 
to  himself. 

Zona  returns,  leading  Bethia  in  ;  she  is  well  wrapped  up, 
and  exposes  the  unhurt  hand  only  ;  she  looks  very  sick, 
fatigued,  and  greatly  al  ashed ;  she  is  attended  by  two 
of  the  novices,  who  place  a  chair  for  her.  Pharaoh,  not 
noticing  the  women,  says  aloud,  but  to  himself — 

1446  I  am  more  than  enough,  for  the  women ; 

Neither  old  nor  young  shall  cheat  me  again  ; 

Never  shall  I  be  led  or  advised  by  them ; 

My  aunt  and  the  other  old  ones  have  had  their  day, 
1450  And  Bethia  and  the  young  ones 

Shall  never  have  theirs  : 

Thothmus  III.  will  be  his  own  leader ; 

Hereafter  men  shall  rule  in  Egypt. 

So  long  as  I  am  King,  men  shall  plan, 
1455  Men  shall  complete 

Everything  at  Heliopolis,  everything  at  Memphis, 

Everything  at  Thebes, 

Everything  everywhere  in  Egypt ! 

Zoxa  says  to  Bethia,  aside,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  King — 

1459  Do  you  hear  the  King  ?     How  fast  he  plans  ! 

Pharaoh  starts  and  turns,  and  looks  at  the  women,  and 


1460  And  so  you  have  read  my  thoughts, 

Which  are  henceforth  the  law  in  Egypt. 
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Phaeaoh  to  Bethia^ 

And  so,  princess  pussy  cat, 

'Tis  a  midwife  you  will  want. 

I'll  send  you  two  of  them  at  once — 
1465  Even  Sepphora  and  Phua  of  the  royal  Harem — 

To  report  to  me  upon  your  state  of  health ; 

And  if  they  say  you're  pregnant, 

I'll  have  you  married  to  the  thief  forthwith  ! 

I  set  you  as  a  trap,  or  rather  as  a  cat,  to  catch  the 
rat, 
1470  And  you  have  trapped  a  mouse, 

And  been  caught  yourself ! 

You  were  a  had  mantrap,  to  let  that  thief  escape. 

Show  me  the  arm. 

Bethia  elevates  her  wounded  arm,  which  is  folded  in  her 
cloak,  and  endeavours  to  exhibit  it,  by  putting  the  cloak 
aside  with  her  other  hand,  and  . 


1474  Here  it  is,  0  King  ! 

But,  before  she  has  got  her  arm  outside  the  cloak,  the  King 
stoops  down  and  seizes  it,  and,  as  it  were,  attempts  to 
pull  it  away,  when  he  finds  it  is  BethiaJ s  arm,  bound 
with  linen  bandages. 

Eethia  exclaims — 

1475  Oh  !  oh  !  my  wounded  hand  !  my  arm  ! 
Pharaoh  cries  out — 

1476_Itj*was  his  arm,  and  not  yours,  I  wanted. 
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Pharaoh  to  Zonah  says — 

1477  Where  is  the  arm  left  here  by  the  thief? 
Zona,  with  great  confidence,  says — 

1 478  I  left  it  at  the  Palace  this  day,  at  noon. 
I  left  it  in  Bethia's  mother's  chamber, 

1480  "Where  I  expected  to  see  the  King, 

And  report  to  him  the  action  of  last  night. 

Pharaoh  says — 

1482  Then  I  shall  find  it  there  on  my  return. 

The  King  is  going  away  in  a  great  hurry  towards  the 
door  he  entered  by.  A  voice  outside.  He  pauses  for  a 
moment,  and  the  Queen-mother  and  the  two  midwives 
enter,  veiled.  The  Captain  of  the  Guard  follows  close 
after,  pushing  them  lefore  him.    He  says  to  the  King — 

1483  Three  prisoners,  who  would  force  an  entrance 
To  this  house,  in  spite  of  us, 

1485  And  your  Majesty's  commands  ! 
One  of  them  said  she  would  go  in, 
King  or  no  King  there — she  did  not  care ! 

Pharaoh,  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  says — 

1488  Strip  them  naked,  and  whip  them  all, 

Then  see  who  they  are,  and  lock  them  up  till 
morning. 

1490  Women,  for  the  future,  must  be  treated 

As  overgrown,  spoiled  children.    Such  is  my  will. 
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The  Queen-mother  throws  off  her  veil  in  a  passion,  and 
says  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard — 

1492  Just  touch  us.     Oh,  for  a  chance  at  your  two 
eyes. 
I'd  have  them  both  out  in  a  trice  !     And  yours, 
too,  my  liege  lord  ! 

She  then  lechons  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  retire. 
He  holes  to  the  King,  who  makes  a  sign  of  approval. 

\_Exit  Captain  oe  the  Guard. 
The  Queen-mother  says  to  Pharaoh — 

1494  We  thought  you  lost,  my  lord; 
But,  believing  you  had  come  here 
To  visit  your  daughter  Bethia, 
Under  cover  of  the  night, 
We  came  here,  too,  to  see  if  you 
Would  let  us  fetch  her  home. 

Queen  and  Hjd  wives  say — 

1500  Oh,  do,  my  lord, — oh,  do  !     Surely  you  will. 
She  is  very  sick — very  sick,  indeed,  0  King. 

Pharaoh  says — 

1502  Who  are  these  women  who  dare  meddle  and  ad- 
vise ? 
Throw  back  your  veils — -this  moment ! 

The  two  Midwives  do  as  ordered,  and  the  King  recognises 
them  immediately. 
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Pharaoh  continues — 

1504  The  very  women  I  want,  to  examine 
And  report  upon  this  spy  of  mine  ! 

Queen-mother  goes  near  to,  and  holes  at,  Bethia,  and 
discovers  her  wounded  arm,  bandaged,  and  in  a  sling. 

Queen-mother  says — 

1506  Our  only  daughter,  Maut,  is  indeed  wounded! 
I  told  you  how  it  would  be  if  you  sent  her  here. 

Pharaoh  says — 

1508  To  be  sure  you  did.    But  she  has  found  the  thief, 

And  brought  him  to  the  palace  ; 
1510  But  you  have  let  him  escape  ! 

Thermuthis  has  done  her  work  a  bit  too  well. 

And  overshot  the  hit  she  should  have  made. 

She  ventured  to  improve  upon  my  instructions, 

Which  were  perfection  itself. 
1515  However,  she  has  done  the  best,  for  a  woman, 

And  shall  be  rewarded  and  punished, 

Both  at  once ;  for  when  I  catch  this  thief, 

I'll  make  her  marry  him — that  I  will ! — 

Though  I  may  impale  him  next, 

1520  On  the  very  scaffold  whence  he  stole  his  corn- 

rogue's  corpse  ! 

Pharaoh  says  to  Zonah — 

1521  Lead  us  to  a  private  room, 

Where  I  may  interrogate  Thermuthis, 
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1523  And  have  her  examined  by  the  midwives. 

This  business  must  be  settled 
1525  By  moonrise  to-morrow  night, 

When  I  start  for  the  army  of  the  East 

Lead  on — lead  on. 

Zona  holds  the  lamp  in  her  right  hand,  and  ivallcs  hack- 
wards  before  the  King.  The  Queen  follows  him.  The 
Midwives  assist  Bethia,  who  appears  to  he  very  weak 
and  dejected,  [Exeunt  omnes. 

The  place  quite  darJc. 
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Time — Night,  after  Act  III.  Scene  II. 

Place — A  private  apartment  in  Zona's  t 

Bethia  is  discovered  sitting  on  a  sofa  in  the  middle  of  the 
room ;  Pharaoh  sits  on  her  right  side,  the  Queen-Mother 
on  her  left,  holding  her  wounded  arm  ;  the  two  Midwives 
stand  behind  the  sofa,  with  their  fingers  on  their  mouths. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

1528  Why,  Queen,  you  cannot  blame  the  guard  ; 

Por  had  she  stood,  when  ordered  so  to  do, 
1530  She  would  not  now  be  wounded: 

You  see,  women  must  obey  the  men. 

Queen  -Moth  ee  says — 

1532  Had  Bethia  not  obeyed  you,  and  heeded  my  advice, 
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She  would  have  avoided  this  hurt, 
And  bedding  with  that  thief. 
1535  She  must  be  wedded  now  right  soon,  burnt, 
Or  given  to  the  Nile. 

The   Queen-Mother  looks  at  the  Midioives,  and  signs  to 
them  to  speak.     The  Midwives  say — 

1537  We  answer  to  the  King,  the  Princess  is  with  child. 
Phaeaoh  says — 

1538  Good  wife,  and  you  two  clever  women,  would  have 

her  marry ; 
Most  wisely  said  !  I  will  call  you  witches, 
1540  If  you  but  conjure  me  up  the  man  I  want 
Oh !  yes,  I'll  then  marry  her  in  a  twinkle. 

Bethia  starts,  and  says — 

1542  Oh  !  father,  you  would  not ! 

Would  you  marry  me  to  a  ghost  ? 

I  am  espoused  already  to  a  living  king, 
1545  And  in  due  time,  I'll  be  mother  of  a  prince, 

Heir  presumptive  to  the  thrones  of  Egypt. 

Phaeaoh  looks  astonished,  and  says — 

1547  We  must  look  well  to  that !  we  will — we  will ! 

Phaeaoh  rises  suddenly,  and  goes  over  to  the  Midwives  ;  he 
takes  their  two  heads  in  his  hands,  and  puts  his  own 
head  between  them,  and  says  to  them,  whispering  aloud — 

1548  I  charge  you,  Midwives,  and  on  your  lives  command, 
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If  she  bring  forth  a  son,  you  cast  him  in  the  river- ; 

1550  But  if  a  daughter,  save  her  alive. 

Midwives  say — 

1551  We  swear,  by  the  King's  head  his  orders  to  obey. 
Phabaoh  says — 

1552  ISTow  retire,  and  furnish  me  a  return 
Of  all  children  born  in  On, 
Specifying  nation,  tongue,  and  people, 

1555  Before  I  leave  this  place  to-morrow. 

The  Midwives  salute,  and  retire. 

\_Exeunt  Midwives. 

Pharaoh  continues,  addressing  Betliia — 

1556  Let  us  hear  your  tale, 

And  a  long  one  it  is  sure  to  be  : 
Begin  it  when  you  came  here, 
And  end  it  when  I  arrived. 

Bethia  says — 

1560  After  my  arrival  here  last  night 
There  came  a  guest,  a  stranger, 
Eight  royal-looking ;  a  prince  of  men  ; 
A  king  in  speech  and  mien. 
Yes,  I"  bedded  with  him,  as  you  ordered  me. 

Phaeaoh,  indignant  and  vexed,  says — 

1565  That  is  not  true  ;  for  I  but  told  you  what  to  do 
Before  you  bedded  with  any  man,  no  matter  who, 
g2 
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To  just  find  out  the  secrets  of  the  thief, 
And,  having  found  them  out, 
To  hand  him  over  to  the  guard  outside ; 
1570  It  mattered  little  how  that  was  done, 

Provided  the  thief  was  caught  and  kept ; 
But  you  allowed  him  to  escape. 

Bethia  says — 

1573  I  held  him  fast,  as  I  thought  by  his  hand  ; 

But  his  arm  coming  off,  like  the  claw  of  a  scorpion, 

1575  Horror-struck,  I  fainted  off; 

And  when  I  came  to  myself  again, 

He  was  gone  away  for  good  and  all. 

'Twas  then  I  found  it  was  not  his  arm  I  held, 

But  an  arm,  most  likely  of  the  corpse, 

1580  He  took  down  from  the  scaffold  ; 

For  it  had  such  a  smell  of  precious  ointment  on  it, 

Used  for  anointing  of  the  dead, 

It  makes  me  very  sick  to  think  of  it. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

1584  He  is  a  right  clever  thief; 

I  like  him  greatly !  but  tell  on. 

Bethia  says — 

1 586  Your  plan  proved  good ;  for  he  had  explained  to  me 
The  most  wicked  thing  he  had  yet  done 
Was  to  kill  his  brother  by  night ; 
And  the  cleverest  thing  he  had  done 

1590  Vas  stealing  his  brother's  body  by  day 
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From  your  body  guards  when  drunk, 
And  sacking  it  without  their  leave, 

Phaeaoh  says — 

1593  He  has  excelled  himself  again 

In  making  his  escape  from  you  : 
1595  He  is  not  to  be  caught,  like  common  men, 

With  wine  or  women  ! 

Say  on — I  listen  with  attention. 

Bethia  says— 

1598  When  I  failed  to  find  the  remainders  of  the  man, 
I  left  the  room  in  chase  of  the  thief, 

1600  All  through  the  house,  the  town; 

I  passed  your  stupid  guards  outside ; 
They  attempted  to  arrest  me, 
Though  they  let  the  thief  pass  out. 
Exhausted  with  a  toilsome  search 

1605  Erom  peep  of  day  to  noon,  in  the  Queen's  house 
I  had  some  rest,  some  food  ; 
Returning  here  under  cover  of  the  night, 
Thinking  it  likely  that  the  thief  again 
Might  call,  and  I  should  this  time  secure  him, 

1610  I  met  my  wound,  which  ends  my  tale. 

[Bethia  appears  in  great  pain,  and  quite  exhausted. 
Pharaoh  says — 

1611  But  Zona  says  you  met  him  in  the  street, 
And  decoyed  him  to  the  palace. 
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Bethia  says — 

1613  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  I  did,  but  the  paiu  of  my  arm 

Put  it  out  of  my  head  just  theu ; 
1615  Oh!  yes,  I  brought  him  to  the  Queen's  house, 

Whence  he  escaped  again. 

Feigning  an  excuse  for  a  moment's  absence, 

He  left  the  place  disguised 

As  a  leprous  beggar,  as  he  came  in, 
1620  In  which  guise  I  had  detected  him 

In  the  street  by  the  smell  of  the  ointment 

Spilled  on  the  dead  arm. 

Indeed,  in  truth,  I  have  done 

All  and  more  than  I  was  ordered, 
1625  And  I  now  claim  the  reward, 

For  having  arrested  this  man 

Who  escaped  from  your  guard. 

Pharaoh  says — 

1628  This  thief  is  a  master  of  his  art ; 

Even  now  he  may  be  at  the  palace 
1630  Eobbing  the  treasury  again, 

And  ravishing  the  queens  and  concubines ; 

And  here  we  are,  King,  guards,  eunuchs, 

All  at  fault,  not  knowing  how  to  act. 

Bethia  says — 

1634  He  was  there  at  noon,  and  he  may  be  hid  there  still ; 
I  only  guessed  he  fled ; 
For  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  of  him  since. 
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Qtteen-Mothee,  much  excited,  says — 

1637  Bethia,  do  you  mean  to  say 

You  left  the  robber  in  my  house 

"When  you  fled  here  ?     She  is  a  liar,  0  King, 

1640  Believe  nothing  she  can  say  ;  she  is  beside  herself ! 
We  must  have  her  married  to  the  prince. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

1642  Yes,  to  this  thief;  he  must  be  won; 
We  want  such  men  to  help  us  on. 

Qjjeen-Mothee  says  to  Pharaoh — 

1644  I  have  a  husband  for  Thermuthis, 
A  native  prince  of  Lemanon, 
The  very  model  of  a  man  ; 
What  fortune  will  you  give  her  ? 

The  Qtjeen-Mothee  says  to  Bethia — 

1648  Will  you  marry  Prince  Selim? 

That  was  the  name  his  mother  gave  him. 

Bethia  says — 

1650  I  always  try  to  obey  my  mother. 
Phaeaoh  says — 

1651  Just  now  you  shall  obey  your  father, 
And  marry  the  thief. 

Queen-Mothee  laughs  ironically,  and  says — 

1653  When  you  catch  him ;  oh  !  yes, 
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Pharaoh  says — 

1654  We  trapped  his  comrade — why  not  trap  himself? 
If  we  bait  a  living  mantrap  with  pardon 
For  all  his  crimes, 
Forgive  him  his  misdeeds, 

lire  him  what  wealth  he  has, 
Give  him  royal  rank  in  Egypt, 
1 660  As  Osiertasen  II.  gave  the  Hekka  Siphnath  Panea, 
And  accept  him  of  our  own  free  choice 

ar  friend  and  adviser  in  affairs  of  state, 
He  would  be  a  fool,  indeed, 
slight  nur  good  intentions. 

I  iii  in  \  says — 

1  665  T  feel  sure  if  the  King  would  but  pardon  him, 
And  approve  his  marriage, 
And  give  him  rank  and  fortune, 
The  thief  would  steal  himself 

1  f  uot,  I  am  clean  undone.  [Aside. 

Pharaoh  opens  the  door,  and  calls  out — 
lf>7<>   Saris  without,  come  in. 

Ku  of  the  Guard,  some  Eunuchs,  and  Soldiers, 

<>•]><)  draw  i'p  behind  them  ;    all  look  to  Pharaoh  for 
ord 

Pharaoh  says — 

1671   Xow  heed  my  words,  and  witness  them  ; 
For  I  am  Pharaoh,  above  all  control ; 
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If  this  thief  who  stole  the  body  from  the  gate 
1674  Be  not  found,  before  my  departure  to-morrow  night, 

I'll  lift  all  your  heads  up  upon  that  scaffold 

From  whence  you  let  him  lower  his  comrade's  body. 

ISTow,  I  say,  you  are  relieved, 

And  a  chance  given  you  of  life, 

If  you  fry  abroad  all  round  in  town  and  country 
hereabouts, 
1680  And  proclaim  from  me,  free  pardon  to  the  thief 

Who  stole  the  body  from  the  palace  gate 

At  noon  of  yesterday. 

I,  Pharaoh,  will  give  him  my  daughter  Bethia  in 
marriage, 

If  he  presents  himself  before  sunset  to-morrow 
1685  At  my  royal  palace  in  Heliopolis, 

Where  I  will  give  him  the  salute  of  peace  (Salem), 

If  he  takes  me  at  my  word ; 

Take  chariots,  and  make  speed  at  once, 

Your  lives  depend  on  your  informing  him 
1690  Of  this  decree  : 

If  you  fail  in  it,  you  die.     Pharaoh  has  spoken. 

Great  f usb  amongst  the  Guards  and  Mmuchs,  who  hurry 
away,  pushing  each  other  out. 

\JExeuni  Soldiers,  Sfc. 

Pharaoh,  to  the  Queen,  says — 

1692  The  moon  is  up,  the  way  is  clear, 
You  had  best  go  home  at  once ; 
The  midwives  will  attend  you. 
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1695  Bethia  remains  here  to-night, 

'Tis  fitting  she  should  have  some  rest. 

PnAEAon  goes  to  the  door,  and  calls — 

1697  Zona,  come  here  with  help. 

Enter  Zona  with  two  Novices,  and  Mid 'wives,  who  all  carry 
lamps, 

PnARAon  says 

1698  T  charge  you,  Zona,  on  your  life, 

To  produce  Bethia  at  my  palace  steps 
1700    Before  sunset  to-niorrow-,  to  have  her  married 
To  this  king  of  thiei 
If  he  accepts  my  pardon  and  reward. 

Zoica  says — 

1703  Your  Majesty  may  be  sure  he  will, 

If  your  decree  but  reaches  him  in  time. 

Pharaoh  is  going,  and  stops,  and  says — 

1705   Did  you  say  in  time?     Why,  yes, 

This  is  the  moment  the  thief's  awake, 

When  we,  honest  people,  should  be  all  asleep ; 

I'd  wager  he  knows  our  will  already. 

Go  home  [to  the  Queen- Mother^,  get  you  to  bed  ; 

1710  Prepare  for  to-morrow.     All,  good  night ! 

[Exit  the  King. 

QrEEX-MoTHER  says  to  the  Midwives — 

1711  How  free  and  easy  he  is  in  this  house ! 
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Midwtves  say — 

1712  He  used  to  be  here  often 

When  he  was  younger  than  he  is. 

Zona 


1714  'Twas  here,  listening  to  the  stories  of  travellers, 
He  got  his  taste  for  seeing  foreign  climes, 
And  for  barbarous  customs  and  conceits. 

Exeunt  Queen  and  Mid  wives  at  one  door  ;  Bethia,  and 
Zona,  and  the  Novices,  who  remove  all  the  lamps,  at 
another  door. 

The  place  is  dark,  except  from  the  moonshine,  which  comes 
in  through  a  latticed  window. 
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Time — Midnight,  full  moon  shining  on  the  stage  through 
the  trees. 

Place — A  garden,  lamps  hanging  about ;  a  feast  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  great  table  in  the  open  air.  A  farm-house 
at  one  side  ;  Hebrew  men,  and  women  large  in  the 
family-ivay,  are  walking  about,  and  apparently  puzzled 
what  to  do.  Their  costumes  are  taken  from  the  pictures 
which  represent  Hebrews  in  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

Flrst  Guest  says  to  several  others — 

1717  What  shall  we  do  without  the  master  of  the  feast  ? 
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Great  sensation  in  the  rere :  enter  Mered  at  one  side  in 
great  haste;  he  is  dressed  in  a  holiday  garb  as  a  Hebrew, 
but  he  is  covered  with  dust,  and  appears  as  if  he  had 
come  off  a  journey,  and  was  fatigued.  At  the  same 
moment  Mered' 8  Hebrew  wife,  Iloclia  or  Selimeth, 
-comes  out  of  the  house  and  advances  to  meet  him;  several 
Hebrew  women  endeavour  to  detain  her  and  hold  her  back; 
she  is  80  very  large  in  the  family- way,  she  is  hardly  able 
to  walk, 

Mered,  not  minding  his  Wife  who  tries  to  attract  his  at- 
tention,  %ays  to  the  male  guests — 

1718   'Let1  all  '  my  kin-men  come  unto'  our  '  garden, 
And  eat  the  fruit'  of  our  '  choicest  berries.'  [v.  1.] 

I£er]  :  -  his  Wife — 

1720   'I  am'  returned  'into  my'  own  l  garden, 
My'  eld  ■  Bister- spouse,'  again. 

Mjeked  says  to  the  guests,  who  have  come  around  him — 

1722  - 1  have  gathered'  plentifully, 

And  goi  great  store  of  silver  without  fail, 
With  '  my'  stock  of  'myrrh  and  spices; 

1725  I  have  eaten  my  bread  with  my  honeycomb  ;  [H.] 
I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my  milk,' 
TVith  Pharaoh's  daughter  Bethia,  surnamed  Ther- 
muthis. 

Mered1 8  Wife  appears  to  wonder,  and  to  be  alarmed. 

Meiied  says — 

1728  'Eat,  0  friends'  and  kinsmen,  freely, 
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6  And  drink,  yea,  brethren'  of  the  house  of  Judas, 
1 730  '  Drink  abundantly,'  but  be  not  drunk, 
And  rejoice  with  me, 
And  bespeak  good  luck 
On  the  issue  of  our  enterprize. 

The  women  fill  the  wine  cups  of  the  men,  who  stand  in  a 
half  circle,  as  if  waiting  for  Mered  to  give  a  song  or  sen- 
timent. 

Mered  lifts  his  cup  towards  the  moon,  and  kisses  his  hand 
to  it,  and  says — 

1734  We  hail  thee,  glorious  patron, 
Walking  in  thy  brightness ; 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  precious  gifts, 

He  throws  some  in'cense  on  a  small  brazen  altar  set  with 
ignited  charcoal,  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

1737  And  we  ask  an  omen  of  success. 
The  incense  blazes  up,  and  Mered  says — 

1738  Your  libations  to  our  mother  earth. 

Mered  and  the  guests  drop  a  little  wine  from  their  cups  on 
the  ground :  Mered  says — 

1 739  We  drink  to  heaven  and  earth. 

They  all  drink  their  wine.  The  men  all  gather  round  the 
altar;  the  women  retire  to  the  back  ground ;  Mered  tucks 
up  the  sleeves  of  his  dress;  he  stands  near  the  altar,  and 
says  aloud — 

1 740  Bring  forth  the  victim,  our  offering  to  this  full  moon. 
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Two  boys  in  white  dresses  come  forward,  one  carrying  a 

young  pig  under  his  arm,  who  struggles  and  squeaks  most 

violently ;  the  other  carries  a  large  butcher's  knife  and  a 

bronze  bowl ;  the  guests  open  right  and  left,  to  let  them 

pass;  they  come  close  to  Mered.      One  boy  places  the 

pig  on  the  ground;  while  Mered  is  trying  to  catch  hold 

of  him   by  the  two   ears,    the  other  boy  is  shifting  the 

bowl  so  as  to  have  it  under  the  pig' *   throat,    /chile  he 

holds  the  knife  in  his  other  hand.    The  guests  are  greatly 

amu  battle  the  pig  is  making  for  his  life.     A 

trumpet  is  heard;  Mered  starts,  and  rises  up  to  look 

about;  the  .  and  the  two  boys  run  <>Jf  inpur- 

suit  n  all  look  in  the  direction  of  the 

''  sensation  amongst  tin-  women  in  the  rere, 

who  an  j  ■   ' i>  to  look  over  each  other  in  the  direc- 

me  from.     Mered  appears  to  be  greatly 

alarmed;  the  guests  generally  a/re  astonished,  and  talk 

rs.    Wheels  and  horse  tramps  are 

vmpet  sounds  again,  quite  near. 

'■or  lag  a  space  in  the  centre;  and  a 
'  chariot,  drawn  by  two  stud  horses,  enters,  having 
of  Pharaoh's  guards  in  it,  beside  the  driver  and 
V,  who  blows  a  flourish,  and  then,  holding  up  a  tab- 
let. ■  ' — 

1741  Salute  the  King's  name  and  signet. 

The  whole  company  bow  their  heads  down  to  the  ground. 

The  Heeald  reads — 

1742  The  words  of  Pharaoh  Thothmus  III. ; 
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Free  pardon  to  the  thief  who  carried  off  the  body 
From  the  palace  gate, 
1745  His  daughter's  hand  in  marriage, 
With  a  princely  fortune, 
If  he  takes  the  King  at  his  word, 
And  comes  before  him  by  sundown 
Of  to-morrow,  at  Heliopolis.    God  save  the  King  ! 

The  People  rise  up  on  their  knees,  and  clap  their  Mnds, 
and  cry  out — 

1750  God  save  the  King  ! 

Meeed  hands  cups  of  wine  to  the  men  in  the  chariot,  which 
he  takes  off  the  table ;  he  makes  signs  to  his  guests  to  fill 
their  cups,  and  then,  while  he  holds  his  full  cup  in  the 
air ,  says — 

1751  Prosperity  and  long  life, 

Glory  and  honour  to  Thothmus  III. 

All  the  men  drink  the  toast,  and  the  men  in  the  chariot 
then  throw  their  cups  in  the  air,  whip  their  horses,  and 
gallop  off,  passing  the  house. 

[Exeunt  the  chariot  and  Messengers. 

Great  sensation :  the  guests  run  to  Mered,  and  ash  him 
all  sorts  of  questions,  but  he  answers  nobody;  he  appears 
puzzled,  and  his  Wife  comes  close  to  him ;  the  guests 
draw  back. 

Meked's  "Wife  says  to  him — ■ 

1753  What  is  the  matter  with  my  husband  ? 
He  appears  to  me  distracted. 
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Mered,  coming  to  himself,  says,  as  if  speaking  to  himself — 

1 755  I  must  go  there,  cost  me  what  it  may, 
And  claim  Thermuthis  as  a  wife. 

Mered' s  Wife  sags  to  him — 

1757   '  My  soul  knew  nothing'  of  this  thing:   [vi.  11.] 
'  It  makes  me'  to  BCreak  and  rattle 
*  A.8  the  chariots  of  our  enemy  and  kinsman 

1760  '  Aminadab,'  the  son  of  Aram. 

Mer  i  to  choice  with  rage;  she  tears  her 

me  about  her,  and  try  to 
'      •    '     toff,  an  >  at  last  mo- 
I  the  women  lead  her 
\rds  the  he 

1£jd  "  her — 

1761  '  B  turn,  return,  0  Selimeth!  [vi.  12.] 

•  am,  return/  my  spouse  j 
1 1  will  look  at  thee1  again, 

After  tlimi  hast  brought  forth  thy  precious  burden. 

Mebed's  We  I  to  him,  and  says — 

L765   '  What  wilt  tliou  see  in'  humble  '  Selimeth, 

Oh  !  thou  that  comest  as  bands  of  armies ;'  [vii.l.] 
And  thy  new  wile  stepping  '  beautiful  in  shoes,' 
Not  like  my  old  slippers ; 
Your  orthodox  wife  set  aside,  degraded, 

1770  For  the  Pagan  princess,  Thermuthis, 

'  The  daughter  of  the  Prince'  Ehamsinitus, 
I  will  never  stand  that — nohow  I  won't. 
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Mered's  Wife  becomes  outrageous  again,  and  is  going  away 
from  the  house,  hut  the  guests  get  in  front  of  her,  and 
try  to  quiet  her  and  lead  her  lack  ;  she  cries  and  laughs 
alternately. 

Meeed  says  to  her — 

1773  Why  not  talk  like  a  sensible  woman, 

Who  is  on  the  very  eve  of  maternity, 
1775  And  not  like  a  silly  virgin, 

Full  of  whims  and  fancies  of  her  own  ? 

Why,  '  the  joints  of  your  '  thighs 

Are  like'  bound  l  with  chains, 

The  work  of  cunning  i  craftsmen ;'  [yii,  2.J 

1 780  Just  now  l  thy  navel  is'  like  '  a  turned  bowl, 

Not  wanting  liquor ; 

Thy  belly'  is  so  big,  'tis  like  [vii.  3.] 

'  A  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lilies' 

For  an  harvest  offering ; 
1785   'Thy  two  breasts  are'  like  [vii.  4.] 

'  Two  twin  fawns'  bursting  with  fodder ; 

'  Thy  neck  is'  like  '  a  tower  of  ebony  (or  ivory),' 

So  black  is  it  with  the  sun. 

Here  Mered's  Wife  legins  to  weep,  and  rubs  her  eyes  with 
her  hands,  diffusing  the  paint  of  her  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes over  her  face, 

Meeed  continues,  and  says — 

1789  '  Thine  eyes'  are  like  the  dirty  'pools  in  Esebon,' 
When  they  wash  the  sheep  for  shearing, 
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'  By  the  gates  of  Beth  Eabbim  ; 
Thy  nose  is'  like  '  the  tower  of  Lebanon 
That  looks  towards  Damascus ; 
Thy  head  upon'  thy  shoulders  [vii.  5.] 
1795  Is  like  mount  l  Carmel ; 
And  the  curls  of  thy  hair' 

Are  '  like'  the  '  scarlet'  wool  '  the  King'  has  stored 
1  In  the  galleries'  of  his  treasury. 

Mebed's  Wipe,  greatly  crestfallen,  erics,  and  tries  to  be- 
speak It  is  mercy  ;  she  hneeh  to  him,  and  says — 

1799   'How  beautiful  art  thou/  spouse,  [vii.  6.] 
'  How  sweet  art  thou,'  my  4  love  ! 
Greatness,  in  thy  delights,  [vii.  7.] 
Thou  wast  made  like  a  palm  tree.' 

Mered  says,  ironically — 

1803  l  Thy  breasts'  are  like  '  clusters'  of  its  fruit, 

Hanging  down,  bursting,  like  my  wine  bottles 
1805  On  the  sides  of  my  ae 

Mered  laughs,  and  shows  decided  signs  of  being  tipsy. 
Mebed's  Wife  says — 

1S06  If  I  consent  to  let  you  marry  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
May  I  go  again  '  to  the  palm  tree  ?'  [viii.  8.] 

Mered  says — 

1808  Before  this  company  I  here  pledge  myself 
To  give  you  all  honour  as  my  Hebrew  wife. 
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Mebed's  "Wife  appears  to  he  satisfied,  and  she  allows  her 
shoes  to  he  put  on  again,  and  says  to  the  company — 

1810  '  I  will  go'  up  again  <  to  the  palm  tree  ; 
I  shall  take  hold  of  its  high  bough'  again. 

Meeed  says — 

1812  <  And'  then  '  shall  thy  breasts  be 

As  clusters  of  the  fruit  of  '  the  vine. 

And  the  smell  of  thy  nose  as  apples,  [vii.  9.] 

1815  And  thy  throat  as  the  good  (best)  [H.]  wine' 
2fow  '  going'  off  so  '  well  with  my  kinsmen, 
Suiting'  their  t  lips  and  teeth.' 

During  the  dialogue  hetween  Mered  and  his  Wife,  the  guests, 
except  a  few  of  the  women,  are  regaling  themselves  with 
wine  and  fruit,  fyc.  Mered  sips  toine  from  his  cup, 
which  has  heen  several  times  replenished  hy  a  hoy  who 
attends  him  with  a  jug  of  wine. 

Mebed's  Wife  says  to  the  ivomen — 

1818  <  I  am  my  beloved's'  wife,  [vii.  10.] 

'  And  his  desire'  shall  be  '  toward  me'  again. 

Meeed  says,  aloud — 

1820  '  Come  my  kinsmen,'  while  you  can  walk,  [vii.  11.] 

'  Let  us  go  forth  into  the  fields  ; 

Let  us  lodge'  to-night  '  in  the  villages, 

Let  us  go  early  into  the  vineyards;  [vii.  12.] 

Let  us  see  if  the  vine  has  flowered  : 
1 825  Let  us  see  if  the  blossoms  have  appeared  ; 

Let  us  see  if  the  pomegranates  have  blossomed.' 
h2 
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The  men  lea  re  off  drinking  and  eating \   and  appear  ready 

to  accompany  Mercd. 

Mered's  Wife  says — 

L827  When  thou  returnest  here  again, 
I  will  have  twins  at  least  for  thee  ; 

I  '  will'  then  *  give  tlice  my  breasts'  again ; 
>0  k  The  mandrakes  will  give  a  smell,  [vii.  13.] 

And  at  our  doors' 

.Ml  kinds  of  phpipe  fruits  new  and  old, 
Oh  !   my  love,'  will  ho  i  kept  for  thee' 
And  the  circumcision  Beast. 
I  835  '  0  my  beloved,  that  thou  wort  he 

That  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother! 
When  I  found  thee  without' just  now, 

I I  would1  have  '  kissed  thee;  yea,' 
And  thou  and  thy  brothers 

1840  '  Should  not'  now  '  despise  me,1 

And  Bet  me  aside  for  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

The  women  crowd  round  Mere&s  Wife  and  comfort  her. 
Mi  n  i  and  H  .      great  haste,  talking  to  eachothter, 

retire  ly  the  road  he  came,  making  signs  to  the  women. 
The  hi oo, i  is  overcast  with  clouds ;  the  women  take 
down  or  extinguish  the  lamps,  and  carry  or  remove 
Meredys  Wife  into  the  house. 

The  stage  is  dark. 
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ACT  IV.— Scene  II. 

Time — Before  sunrise  of  third  day. 

Place — Inside  of  a  large  store  house,  full  of  all  sorts  of 
things  common  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Thothmus  III., 
amongst  them  a  grand  sedan  chair,  to  be  carried  on  poles 
set  upon  men's  shoulders  ;  a  close  litter  with  curtains  ; 
bales  of  military  dresses,  arms  and  shields,  Sfc.  lying 
about  The  place  is  near  Heliopolis.,  on  the  bank  of  the 
East  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  is  a  store  belonging  toAmram 
and  Jocabed,  Mered^s  Mother.  The  communications 
with  Seliopolis  and  the  localities  inhabited  by  the  He- 
brews are  by  land,  and  not  by  water.  A  lamp  is  burning. 

Jocabed,  MeredJs  Mother,  is  discovered  turning  over  and 
sorting  things  afterwards  used. 

Enter  Mered  from  side  door,  ivhich  he  closes.     Meeed's 
Mo  thee  says  to  him — 

1842  Why,  son,  I  was  beginning  to  fear 

Your  heart  had  failed  you  ; 

'Tis  too  late  now  to  hold  back, 
1845  It  is  life  or  death — your  choice. 

Go  forward  like  a  lion, 

And  you  live  to  honour ; 

Hold  back  like  a  crocodile, 

And  you  die  unpitied. 

1 850  Are  your  kinsmen  here,  and  aware  of  all  ? 

Meeed  says — 

1851  Yes,  all  are  come,  right  mighty  men, 
And  ready  both  for  peace  and  war. 
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Mered  goes  to  the  side  door  and  opens  it,  and  sixty  Jews 
come  in;  they  are  in  the  ordinary  dresses  of  Egyptian 
Jews. 

Mered' s  Mother  says  to  the  men — 

1 853   '  My  heart  has  belched  a  good  matter,  [Ps.  xlv.  1.] 
I'  will  i  declare  ray  works'  of  the  night 
'  To  the  King'  elect ; 
And  while  I  do  so  yon  can  retire. 
Take  with  you  supplies  of  clothing, 
Arms,  and  everything  else  sufficient 
To  tit  yourselves  out  like  Syrian  warriors 
1     >\u  Damascus ;  it  is  not  fit 
Thai  Pharaoh  should  know  who  he  deals  with 
'Till  after  ho  has  completed  his  pledges. 
Make  baste;  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

TJir  in'  a  gat  In  r  up  the  things  as  desired,   and  are  about 
to  retire  ;  One  op  them  says  to  Mered's  Mother — 

L864  Thy  'tongue'  0  mother, 

'Is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,' 
We  cannot  find  its  like  anywhere. 

The  men  retire,  and  Mered's  Mother  fastens  the  door 
after  them  ;  she  then  begins  to  strip  Mered,  and  dress 

him,  and  sags  to  him — 

1867   'Thou  art  more  beautiful  [Ps.  xlv.  2.] 

Than  the  sons  of  men  ; 

Grace  has  been  shed  forth  on  thy'  precious  'lips; 
1870  Therefore  God,  thy  God,  has  blessed  thee  forever.' 
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Meredh  Mother  hands  him  a  sword  and  belt,  which  he 
puts  on. 

1871    '  Gird  thy'  good  <  sword  [Ps.  xlv.  3.] 
Upon  thy'  left  '  thigh, 

0'  thou  ' mighty  one;'  a  hero  'in  thy  comeliness ; ' 
A  god  '  in  thy  beauty.' 

Mered's  Mother  hands  him  a  how. 

1 875   '  And  bend'  thy  bow  like  a  warrior  king,  [Ps.  xlv.  4.] 
1  And  prosper  and  reign,  because  of  the  '  truth;' 
Thy  *  meekness'  to  me, 
Thy  'righteousness'  to  thy  father; 
1  And  thy  right  hand  shall  guide  thee  wonderfully/ 

Mered's  Mother  puts  a  quiver  of  arroivs  on  his  bach. 

1880  i  Thy  weapons  are'  all  ( sharpened,'  [Ps.  xlv.  5.] 

0  '  mighty  one,'  royal  prince  ! 

'  The  nations  shall'  all  6  fall  under  thee. 
In  the  heart  of  (Pharaoh's),  '  the  King's  enemies, 
Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever; 
1885  The  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom 
Is  a  sceptre  of  Righteousness ; 
'  Thou   hast   loved   righteousness'    (obedience  of 

parents) ; 
Thou  hast '  hated  iniquity'  ( disobedience  to  p  arents ) ; 

1  Therefore  God,'  even  'thy  God, 
1890  Has  anointed  thee'  as  a  king, 

'  With  the  oil  of  gladness,  beyond  thy  fellows,' 
Of  the  royal  family  of  Judas  (Phil-Itis), 
Of  the  pastor  princes  of  Isaac  (Hycsos). 
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Meked's  Mother  throivs  some  parcels  into  the  sedan  chair 
and  litter,  and  says — 

1894  Everything  is  now  ready ; 

We  may  depart ;  call  the  men. 

Mered  opens  the  door,  and  the  Jews  enter,  all  armed  alike 
"•(tli  Mered,  bat  their  dresses  and  appointments  are  in- 
ferior to  his  in  style ;  he  is  taller,  and  more  manly  and 
mile  in  //is  mien,  and  like  the  commander  or  king  of 
the  party* 

Mered  says  to  the  men  — 

L896  Bear  forth  these  things,  we  shall  want  them  all; 

We  journey  to  her  house  in  Ileliopolis, 

To  the  caravanserai,  and  Zona's  house; 

We  must  then  fetch  a  compass, 
1900   To  appear  to  come  from  the  west, 

Bearing  a  present  to  the  King. 

[nt  amnes  by  the  door,  except  Meeed's  Mother,  who 
ns  behind\  and  says,  aloud,  to  herself — 

1902   1  go  to  Zona's,  to  prepare  Bethia 

Tor  the  matter  we  have  planned, 

Which  makes  her  Mered' s  wife, 
190-5  My  only  chance  to  save  his  life. 

[Taking  the  lamp,  exit  by  door,  locking  it. 

The  place  dark. 
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ACT  IY.— Scene  III. 

Time — The  afternoon  of  third  day,  siesta  past 

Place — Interior  of  a  private  room  in  Zona's  house,  a 
window  open  ;  a  noise  outside  ;  Bethia  enters,  and  holes 
out  of  the  window,  and  appears  to  snuff  the  wind ;  she 
says  to  herself,  as  Zona  and  Ifered's  Mother  enter — 

1906  '  Who  is  this  coming  up  from  the  wilderness, 

As  splars  of  smoke'  (or  dust),  [iii.  6.] 

4  Perfumed,'  I  declare,  i  with  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense, 
With  all  the  powders  of  the  perfumer  ?' 

Mered's  Mother  goes  to  the  window,  and  holes  out,  and 
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His  bridal  cavalcade  ; 
'  Sixty'  of  his  '  mighty  men/ 
Chosen  of  his  l  valiant  ones,' 
Of  the  royal  tribe  of  Judas,  i  are  round"  about  it.' 

Bethia  says,  still  looking  out — 

1915   i  They  all  hold'  short '  swords'  in  their  right  hands, 
Being  '  expert  in  war;'  [iii.  8.] 

Besides,  l  every  man  has' 
A  long  sword  '  upon  his  thigh, 
Because  of  fear'  of  my  father's  guards, 

1920  Who  might  attack  them  8  by  night.' 
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Mered's  Mother  says  to  Beth  i a — 

1921   'King'  Selim  ('  Solomon'),  my  son,  [iii.  9.] 

Made  that  '  litter'  himself, 

For  me,  his  mother, 

1  Of  the'  precious  *  woods  of  Lebanon  ; 
1925  He  made'  its  'pillars  of  silver;'   [iii.  10.] 

Its  ' bottom'  is  plated  with  'gold;' 

It-  '  coverings'  are  of  '  scarlet'  wool; 

The  dyes  arc  of  Tyre,  the  linen  is  of  Sidon  ; 

'  In  the  midst1  of  the  canopy  ^ 

1930  4 1^  a'  mosaic  '  pavement, 

Representing  the  { loves'  of  doves. 

Jh.TiiiA  says — 

\\)-V2  How  proper  lor  my  bridal ! 

For  x'  lim  and  I  are  two  doves. 

Bethia  runs  to  the  door  of  the  roam,  opens  it,  and', 
■  aloud  to  /      '     vomen,  who  rush  in — 

1034  Ho,  there  !  look  forth 

'  Ye  daughters  of  Jehus),  [iii.  11.] 
And  behold1  King  '  Selim' 

In  his  sedan  chair,  'with  Ids'  nuptial  'crown' 
Upon  Ids  head. 

Mi: red's  Mother  says — 

1939   '  Wherewith  his  mother'  will  l  crown  him 
On  the  day  of  his  espousals 
In  the  gladness  of  her  '  heart.' 
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Beihia  leaves  the  window,  and  the  women  proceed  to  dress 
her  for  the  wedding,  when  in  walks  Mered  in  full 
military  costume  ;  the  women  all  wonder,  and  Bethia  is 
quite  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  appearance. 

Zona  says  to  Mered — 

1942  We  named  thee  rightly 

'Myrrh,  stacte,  and  cassia;'  [Ps.  xlv.  8.] 

All  these  exhale  'from  thy  garments  ;' 
1945  Thy  odours  bring  to  mind 

4  The   ivory  palace'  of  Pharaoh's  ('  the  King's) 
daughter,'  [Ps.  xlv.  9.] 

When  I  '  gladdened'  thy  mother's  heart 

'  For  thine  honour,' 

With  the  scented  parcel  I  brought  thither. 

Meeed  says,  in  haste,  and  aside — 

1950  No  more  about  that  or  other  perfumes — 

I  positively  forbid ;  keep  silent  as  the  grave, 
And  you  shall  be  well  rewarded. 

Meeed'  s  Mothee  says — 

1953  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  my  son ; 

Zona  and  I  are  old  friends  and  partners, 

1955  And  have  tried  each  other  often, 
And  found  our  luck  in  trusting 
Each  other  when  men  were  our  game. 

Bethia  is  now  dressed  as  a  Iride,  in  royal  Egyptian  gar- 
ments sent  from  the  j 
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Mered's  Mother  says  to  her — 

1958  Conic,  Princess,  and  let  ns  see  thee    [Ps.  xlv.  9.] 

As  a  ■  qncen  standing  on'  Mered's  '  right  hand  ;' 
1960  Thou  shalt  look  as  a  choice  bride, 

'  Clothed  in  vesture  wrought  with  gold, 
And  arrayed  in  divers  colours.' 

Bethia  and  Mered  stand  together,  and  take  hands. 
Mered's  Mother  says — 

1963  'Hear,  0  daughter,  and  see,  [Ps.  xlv.  10.] 

And  incline  thine  ear' 
19G5  To  thy  husband's  mother  : 

Abandon  thy  false  religion; 

I)jop  the  name  Tbcrniutbis  ; 

'Forget  also  thy  people,  and  thy  father's  house; 

Because  King'  Selim,  toy  son,  [Ps.  xlv.  11.] 

1970  '  Has  desired  thy  beauty;  he  is  now  thy  lord;' 

Thou  must  obey  him  as  tby  wedded  husband, 

And  me,  as  thy  adopted  mother; 

i  •    all  this,  and  I  promise 

'The  daughters  of  Tyre  [Ps.  xlv.  12.] 
1975   Shall  adore  thee  with  gifts, 

The  rich'  Hebrews  '  of  the  land 

Shall  supplicate  thy  favour' 

"With  luck-conferring  presents. 

Bethia  says — 

1979  0  mother  of  my  espoused, 

I  promise  truly  to  obey  thee ; 
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I'll  change  my  name,  Pet-a-a, 

To  Beth-iah,  house  of  Jah, 

The  God  of  Mered,  and  give  up  my  father's  gods. 

Mered' s  Mother  in  a  sort  of  ecstacg,  looks  at  Bethia, 
who  is  standing  in  the  sunshine,  and  her  dress  glittering ; 
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Like  '  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Esebon, 

Robed  in  golden-fringed  garments,' 

And  draped  in  a  bridal  yeil 

'  Embroidered'  with  golden  flowers.   [Ps.  xlv.  14.] 

1  Virgins,'  you  may  '  bring  her 
1990  To  the  King'  her  father's  palace  ; 

1  Her  fellows  shall  be  brought  to  her'  there ; 

'  They  shall  be  brought  with  gladness  [Ps.  xlv.  15.] 

And  exultation'  to  the  King's  house ; 

Mered  and  Eethia  '  shall  be  led'  in  state 

1995  '  Into  the  King's  temple'  at  On  (Heliopolis). 

Mered' s  Mother  says  to  Bethia — 

1996  '  Instead  of  thy  father's'  children     [Ps.  xlv.  16.] 
Thou  shalt  have  '  children  born  to  thyself ; 
Thou  shalt  make  them  princes  over  all  the  earth ; 
They  shall  make  mention  of  thy'  Hebrew  '  name,' 

Bethia, 
2000   '  From  generation  to  generation ; 
Therefore  shall  the  nations 
Give  thanks  to  thee  for  ever  and  ever.' 
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Zona  says  to  Bethia — 

2003  The  shadows  say  'tis  time  we  should  depart 
To  the  King's  palace,  to  give  thee  up 

2005  To  thy  future  husband. 

Mered  says — 

2006  Bethia,  we  part  for  an  hour, 
To  meet  to-night  for  ever. 

Bethia  says  to  the  women — 

2008  '  I  charge  you'  for  the  second  time,  [iii.  5.] 
1  ( )  daughters  of  Jehus, 

2010  By  the  powers1  of  ■  the  earth*  (held), 
1  And  by  the  virtues  of  Maut, 
'Thai  ye  r<  use  not,  nor  awake  my  love' 
To-morrow  morning  'until  lie  please.' 

BIebed's  Motheb  says  to  Bethia — 

2014  Now  retire,  and  prepare  to  meet 
Your  father  and  your  fate. 
I  have  to  arrange  with  Mered 

For  his  interview  with  the  King. 

MerecPs  Mother  hisses  Bethia,  who  retires  with  the  women. 

Zona  says  to  Mured — 

2018  You  must  make  haste,  as  you  go  a  round, 
While  we  go  direct  to  the  palace. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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ACT  V.— Scene- I. 

Time — Afternoon  and  Evening  of  third  day. 

Place —  Grand  front  of  Pharaoh  Thothmus  III.  's  palace 
at  Heliopolis.  Great  pyramidal  flight  of  steps,  leading 
to  the  portico  of  the  grand  entrance  ;  the  steps  are  con- 
structed like  the  seats  in  a  Greek  theatre,  and  appear  to 
have  been  intended  for  public  demonstrations  or  exhibi- 
tions in  front  of  the  palace.  Leading  to  the  entrance, 
from  the  ground,  there  is  a  staired  passage,  of  which  the 
steps  are  small,  or  half  the  height  of 'the  lateral  steps  or 
seats.  At  the  extreme  corners  of  the  great  stairs  or 
seats  there  are  masts  for  the  banner  of  Thothmus  III.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  banner  of  Nitocris,  his  aunt  and 
sister,  on  the  other  hand.  Two  thrones  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  great  steps,  with  footstools  near  ;  these  are 
made  according  to  Egyptian  fashion.  There  is  a  wooden 
frame  on  the  left  hand  of  the  stage,  on  which  the  corpse 
of  Mered^s  brother  had  been  exhibited ;  there  is  a  long 
looped  chain  suspended  from  it,  and  there  is  also  sus- 
pended a  large  tablet }  inscribed  in  the  different  characters 
used  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  time  of  Thothmus  III, 
offering  a  pardon  to  the  thief  who  stole  the  body  and 
left  the  chain,  the  King }s  daughter  Bethia,  surnamed 
Thermuthis,  in  marriage,  and  large  possessions,  if  the 
thief  will  present  himself  in  this  place  to  the  King,  pre- 
vious to  sunset,  and  prove  to  his  satisfaction  that  he  was 
the  man  who  removed  the  headless  corpse,  and  committed 
certain  other  acts  before  and  after  that  event.  Human 
heads  are  stuck  up  on  top  of  wooden  frame. 
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Enter  Citizens;  they  hole  at  the  proclamation,  and  appear 
to  read  it. 

First  Citizen  says — 

2020  I  fear  the  thief  won't  accept  the  King's  offer, 
It  looks  so  like  a  trap  to  catch  and  kill  him. 

Second  Citizen  says — 

2022  I  "hear  he  robbed  the  treasury  to  a  vast  amount, 
S  i  silver  can  he  no  object  to  him  ; 
He  has  more  now  than  a  common  man  could  spend. 

First  Citizen  %ay& — 

2025  Bui  the  King's  daughter  Thcrmuthis 
Could  spend  it  all  and  more; 
Ii'  reports  be  true,  she  is  a  girl 

Who  has  had  her  fling; 
Mayhap  -ho  would  sooner  die 

2030  Than  marry  this  rohher. 

Third  Cm/rx  says — 

2031  If  she  dared  refuse  the  King, 
He'd  kill  her  on  the  spot. 

First  Citizen  says — 

2033  The  shadows  say  the  time  appointed  by  the  King 
Draws  on ; 

2035  I  see  footmen  coming. 

Second  Citizen  says — 

2036  I  see  chariots,  and  men, 

And  people  coming  thither;  we  must  stand  aside. 
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The  door  of  the  palace  opens,  and  Bethid's  Mother  comes 
out,  and  is  followed  by  a  number  of  queens,  concubines, 
and  female  servants,  who  arrange  themselves  on  the  seats 
or  great  steps,  the  queens  below,  the  concubines  above 
and  behind ;  Bethia's  Mother  takes  her  place  amongst 
the  queens,  but  close  to  the  small  steps.  While  the  wo- 
men are  fussing,  and  talking,  and  taking  their  places, 
the  Xing'* s  guards  and  eunuchs,  who  had  let  Mered  carry 
off  the  body,  walk  in,  their  hands  tied  behind  them ; 
they  are  escorted  by  a  few  executioners,  who  hold  ropes 
in  their  hands,  which  ropes  are  severally  attached  to 
the  necks  of  the  guards  and  eunuchs ;  they  drive  their 
prisoners  before  them,  like  cattle,  to  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold, and  tie  the  ropes  to  it ;  the  prisoners  sit  doivn  on 
the  ground,  apparently  in  great  misery  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  the  executioners  stand  behind  them.  Several 
chariots  drive  in  with  a  herald  and  driver  in  each,  and 
take  their  places  to  the  right  hand ;  each  herald  has  a 
trumpet  in  his  hand,  and  a  tablet,  the  same  as  that  read 
the  night  before  to  Mered  and  his  company  {Act  IV. 
Scene  I).  Pharaoh7 s  chariot  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
others ;  its  horses  are  elegantly  caparisoned,  and  at- 
tended by  foot  grooms  ;  the  horses  are  very  restive,  they 
look  fresh  from  the  stable,  while  the  horses  and  people 
with  the  other  chariots  are  covered  with  dust  and  sweat, 
and  look  as  if  they  were  after  hard  work. 

A  procession  of  veiled  women  enters  from  the  left,  from  be- 
hind the  scaffold,  carrying  a  palanquin,  containing 
Thermuthis,  also  veiled;  on  one  side  of  the  palanquin 
walks  Zona,  veiled  like  the  other  women  ;  the  palanquin 
i 
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is  carried  to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  lowered ;  Bethia 
steps  out,  assisted  by  Zona;  she  is  recognised  bij  the  Queen- 
Mother,  who  runs  down  the  staircase  to  meet  her,  and 
places  her  on  one  of  the  footstools,  occupying  the  other 
footstool  herself      Great   sensation  amongst  the  other 
queen*  and  concubines,  who  appear  to  consider  the  Queen- 
mother's  conduct  most  intrusive  by  their  signs  to  each 
other  and  to  her ;    it  is  clear  they  expect  she  will  be 
turned  out  of  her  seat  when  the  King  comes  ;  they  pack 
themselves  so  as  to  give  her  no  seat  in  front.     Zona  and 
me  to  the  front  of  stage,  and  rather  behind 
wards  on  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  hide  them,  Zona 
ont.     Mt  /•'  <Fs  Mother,  disguised  as  a  widow,  veiled, 
and  in  full  mourning,  pushes  in  through  Zona's  women, 
8  hi  r  on  the  shoulder;  they  recognise,  and  be- 
■  ,  \  aeh  other. 
Right-ha  r  of  the  stage  empty;  every  other  part 

'  the  lowest  great  .step  or  seat  and  cen- 
fral  parts  in  front  of  the  entrance  staircase. 

of  the  palace,  the  grand  Chamberlain 
and  two  heralds,  who  take  their  places  right  and  left  of 
the  door.  Procession  of  the  Xing'*  8  counsellors  and  ma- 
gicians with  wands  in  their  hands,  fortune-tellers,  tyc, 
all  very  old  men  with  long  beards,  descends  the  steps 
i  the  palace  door,  and  take  their  places  on  the  front 
before  the  women.  The  Chamberlain  makes  a  sign ; 
the  trumpeters  on  the  portico  sound  a  salute;  it  is  re- 
sponded to  by  the  trumpeters  in  the  chariots,  and  it  is 
heard  repeated  by  trumpeters  outside,  so  that  it  appears 
as  if  a  number  of  chariots  were  at  hand,  though  not  visi- 
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hie.     All  the  women  and  people  who  were  sitting  now 
stand  up  ;  the  women  throw  off  their  veils. 

Meked's  Mother  says  to  Zona,  who  is  dressed  like  her 
women  in  the  costume  of  the  Almce,  hut  with  jewels  and 
•  ornaments  in  great  profusion — 


2038  '  There  are  sixty  queens,  and  eighty  concubines, 

[vi.  8.] 
And  (maidens)  without  number'  [yi.  7.] 

2040  On  the  palace  steps. 

The  Queen-Mother  here  removes  her  own  veil,  and  then 
removes  Bethia?  s  ;  she  appears  to  le  quite  stupid,  and 
unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  ;  Bethia' s  dress  is  same 
as  in  Act  IV.  Scene  III.     Prisoners'  hands  untied. 

Mered's  Mother  continues — 

2041  But  'my'  son's  '  dove/  his  'perfect  one,'  [vi.  8.] 
Is  the  '  one  of  ones'  amongst  her  fellows. 

Zona  says — 

2043  And  she  is  Pharaoh's  favoured  daughter, 
1  And  the'  only  i  one  of  her  mother.' 

The  Queen- Mother  has  roused  Bethia  from  her  reverie,  and 
got  her  to  stand  up,  and  put  a  hridal  gold  crown  on  her 
head.  Great  sensation  amongst  the  women  on  the  steps 
as  Bethia  turns  round  to  loolc  ahout  her  and  realize  her 
position,  and  see  if  Pharaoh  is  coming ;  she  then  sits 
down,  and  appears  to  muse  and  start  at  times. 
i2 
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Me  red's  Mother  says  to  Zona — 

2045   *  She  is  the  choice  of  her  that  bore  her;' 
Look  ;  the  daughters  of  the  harem 
See  her  {look  iq)on  her)  most  favourably, 
w  The  queens'  even  l  pronounce  her  blessed'  {lucky), 
"  Yea,  even  the  concubines  praise  her'  beauty. 

Pharaoh  Thothmus  III.  and  Ids  Co-regent,  aunt  and  sis- 

wne  forth  from  the  palace,  and 

I  for  am         !       the  portico.     All  the  women  and 

i  ers,   who  begin  to 

the   ground    and  put    handful* 

I  on  their  heads  and  persons,     The  ban- 

hoisted  to  the  mast- 

jtiher,  and 

■  i  quarrel;  the  King  looks  all  round,  and  ap- 

1  ■  greatly  disappointed,  wringing  his  hands  and 

is  in  a  p  fid  lingers,  while  his 

1  <tnd  looks  round. 

is  to  her — 

2050   '  V.  -  forth,'  [vi.  9.] 

Even  as  the  sun  in  'the  morning,' 
The  other  white  '  as  the'  full  '  moon,' 
Yet  as  4  choice  as  the  sun'  in  his  armour  ? 
He  is  in  a  towering  rage,  '  terrible  as'  an  army 

2055  Heady  'set  in  array'  of  battle. 

Zona  says — 

2056  Hush,  women  !  'tis  the  King 
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And  the  Co-regent  of  Egypt,  his  sister- aunt, 

Amunnemt  or  Nitocris, 

She  would  be  mistaken  for  a  man  ! 

Zona's  Women  and  Notices  hurst  out  laughing  ;  she  re- 
primands them,  and  they  say  in  a  loud  whisper — 

2060  Hush,  Hush,  &c. 

The  Kingh  Sister  and  the  Chamberlain  descend  the  stair- 
case, she  stands  leaning  on  a  throne,  then  mounts  it. 
Pharaoh  speaks  to  the  two  trumpeters  on  the  portico  ; 
they  take  their  places,  shading  their  eyes  from  the  glare 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  look  round  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood in  front  of  and  beside  the  palace.  Pharaoh  comes 
down  the  steps  furiously,  and  stands  before  his  throne ; 
Bethia  and  her  Mother  prostrate  themselves  before  him. 
The  second  throne  is  now  occupied  by  his  Sister,  who 
seems  to  be  quite  at  her  ease  and  unconcerned,  though 
the  King  is  bursting  with  rage  and  disappointment ;  he 
makes  a  sign  to  the  Queen-Mother  and  Bethia  to  rise 
from  the  ground  ;  they  rise,  and  all  the  other  women  sit 
down.  The  King  sits  down,  the  wise  men,  Sfc.  all  fol- 
low his  example,  except  the  guards  and  eunuchs,  who  re- 
main on  the  ground,  casting  dust  on  their  heads.  The 
King  bites  his  lips,  and  tears  his  clothes  and  ornaments. 
The  women  on  the  steps  at  last  begin  to  laugh  outright 
at  the  eunuchs  and  guards,  and  they  make  a  noise  titter- 
ing ;  this  rouses  the  King,  who  looks  round  at  them,  and 
they  all  point  at  the  prisoners  on  the  ground. 
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PnARAon,  greatly  relieved,  jumps  down  from  his  throne, 
and  goes  towards  the  prostrate  guards,  &[c.,  and  sags  to 
them — 

2061  Where  is  the  robber  of  the  corpse  ? 

You  said  he  was  sure  to  meet  me  here. 

Que  i •: ff-ic<  >th er  sags  to  the  King — 

•Jog;)  I  said  lie  would  not  venture: 

Thieves  are  cowards — lie's  a  coward; 
2065    He  IB  the  la8l  man  to  come  here; 
You  may  look  for  him 
In  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west. 

Bi  i  in  i  /•   :  9S  up,  and  says — 

2068   I  will  wager  my  head  he  will  yet  be  here, 
[fyou  but  give  him  time  enough. 

Phakaoh  says  to  the  guards  and  eunuchs — 

2070  1  gave  yon  a  chance  of  your  lives, 

Which  ends  at  sunset  if  the  thief's  not  here; 

I'll  then  lift  your  head-  up 

Where  you  Let  him  take  down 
His  partner's  body  the  day 
207'")  Before  yesterday,  at  noon, 

If  it  were  but  to  amuse  these  women. 

The  women  dap  their  hands,  and  chuckle  with  delight. 
The  King  turns  away  from  the  prisoners,  and  speaks,  as 
if  in  consultation,  with  his  Sister-regent. 
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Meeed's  Mothee  say 8 j  aside,  to  the  guards — 

2077  Cheer  up,  men,  I  know  the  thief  is  coming; 
He'll  be  here  in  time  to  save  your  lives ! 

Captain  oe  the  Gttaed,  with  the  rope  about  his  neck,  runs 
forward  and  prostrates  himself  before  the  King,  and 
says — 

2079  A  wretched  widow  near  us, 
Taking  pity  on  our  plight, 
Has  just  assured  us  she  knows 
The  thief  will  be  here  to-night. 

Phaeaoh  rubs  his  hands  together  with  delight,  and  says 
to  his  Sister — 

2083  I  smell  the  rat ;  my  plan  succeeds, 
I'll  stake  my  life  and  throne  on  it. 

Phaeaoh's  Sistee  says — 

2085  You  are  no  cat,  but  a  stupid  Mnevis, 

Always  in  the  wrong,  and  never  in  the  right ; 
I'll  wager  with  you  my  life  and  throne, 
The  thief  comes  not  here  to-night. 

Phaeaoh  and  his  Sistee,  Amunnemt  or  Nitocris,  spit  on 
their  hands,  and  then  take  right  hands,  saying  to  each 
other — 

2089  'Tis  a  bargain  made  and  sealed. 
Phaeaoh  says  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard — 

2090  Go  up  there,  and  look  out  all  round, 
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And  see  if  your  wine-nian  draws  near  ; 

The  time  is  nearly  up ; 

The  sun  is  Hearing  the  western  hills. 

The  Captain  of  the  Guard,  trailing  the  rope,  mounts  the 
sic  mds  in  the  portico,  and  shading  hie  < 

nting  with  the  other,  and  says — 

200  1    I  see  in  the  haze  of  the  evening 
A  |  ion  of  armed  men, 

They  come  this  way ;  they  hear  a  chair  of  star 
And  a  palanquin. 
They  have  a  banner  with  device. 
An  owl,  a  couching  lion,  and  half  a  disk. 

Tha  -  5i8TEB  says — 

2100   That  reads  Mend — an  owl  by  night, 
A  lion  by  day,  and  half  the  cake; 
That's  more  than  enough  for  ma 

't  up  and  dust 
appears  frightened  and 

up,  and  appears  delighted, 

-.   Pharaoh  >  the  steps,  while 

into  Pharaoh9 s  chariot,  and  is 

drivi  n  off  in  gnat  haste.  Pharaoh  looks  where  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  guard  points  out  the  approaching  procession. 

PnARAon  sags — 

2103  By  the  hull  Mnevis  they  are  armed  to  the  teeth  ; 

This  looks  like  wicked  treason. 
2105  Where  is  our  Regent  going  ? 
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Tkahaou  says  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  and  trumpeters — 

2106  Bring  out  the  arms  of  the  guard. 

Exeunt  Captain  of  the  Guard  and  the  two  trumpeters  into 
the  palace;  they  return  with  the  arms ;  the  executioners 
untie  the  prisoners,  who  run  forward,  and  receive  their 
spears  from  the  trumpeters,  who  carry  them  down  the 
stairs.  The  guards  fall  into  line  before  the  scaffold, 
winding  the  ropes  round  their  necks,  the  eunuchs  be- 
hind them. 

The  Captain  of  the  Gttakd  says  to  the  King,  who  is  still 
on  the  portico,  watching  the  procession  coming  near — 

2107  Shall  we  go  forth  and  hinder  them, 
And  ask  their  errand  in  thus  approaching 
The  sacred  presence  armed  like  enemies  ? 

2110  "We  would  give  your  Majesty  proof 

How  devoted  we  are  to  you  and  yours. 

Pharaoh  descends,  and  says  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
who  folloivs  him — 

2112  "We  outnumber  them — the  odds  are  all  with  us  ; 
We  will  hold  our  ground, 
And  meet  them  here  face  to  face. 

Zona,  who  has  been  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  proces- 
sion, goes  near  the  King,  salutes,  and  says  to  him — 

2115  'Tis  clear  they  haste  to  overtake  the  sun; 
They  come  from  a  distance, 
Whence  the  thief  had  fled, 
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And  only  late  had  heard  the  King's  decree  ; 
If  he  be  the  king  of  robbers, 
2120  As  your  Majesty  might  name  him, 
He  brings  his  band  of  followers 
To  share  your  clemency,  and  thank  your  Majesty. 

Zona  and  Mered's  Mother  say  to  the  King — 

2123  If  he  be  the  robber  of  the  dead  body, 

He  comes  in  fitting  guise  to  claim  the  live  one. 

Pharaoh  appears  amused  with  the  remark.  The  women 
on  the  steps  are  standing  up  and  looking,  shading  their 
eyes  from  the  horizontal  sun,  which,  setting  very  red, 
makes  everything  look  grand  and  warm.  Bethia  and  her 
Mother  continue  seated  near  each  other  on  the  stools,  and 
absorbed  in  thought ;  Bethia  hardly  ventures  to  look  up; 
she  is  greatly  agitated. 

Pharaoh  says  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard — 

2125  Dogs,  though  you  have  lost  your  tails, 

You  have  not  lost  your  teeth  and  tongues ; 
Now  prove  yourselves  sons  of  wit, 
And  by  some  device  of  force  or  fraud, 
Eecover  back  your  war-locks  from  this  fox, 

2130  And  I  will  restore  your  rank, 
Replace  you  on  duty, 
And  overlook  your  crimes. 

Bethia,  to  her  Mother,  says — 

2133  The  King  has  called  my  spouse  a  fox ; 

My  dream  comes  out — I  too  am  a  fox — 
2135  We  shall  eat  the  tender  grapes  to-night. 
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Pharaoh  says  to  the  guard — 

2136  Eemove  your  ropes,  and  hold  them  looped  ready, 
In  case  they're  needed  for  these  men. 

Captain  oe  the  Guard  says — 


2138  Dress  up,  dress  up,  and  try  and  look  like  Calasiries, 

Though  you  do  want  your  war-locks. 
2140  Let  the  eunuchs  come  in  front. 

The  eunuchs  pass  through  the  ranks,  and  stand  in  front. 

Ironical  noises  and  derisive  gestures  from  the  women  on 
the  palace  steps,  and  great  laughter  amongst  ZonaJs  wo- 
men. Great  sensation — all  eyes  turned  to  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  stage.  Pharaoh  mounts  his  throne. 
Mered1  s  procession  enters,  carrying  the  sedan  chair  and 
the  palanquin,  which  is  set  down  near  the  throne,  be- 
tween it  and  the  chariots  ;  Mered,  in  the  same  dress  he 
wore  at  Zona's,  steps  out  of  the  sedan  chair,  and  throws 
his  cloak  off;  one  of  his  men  lifts  it  up  and  throws  it 
into  the  sedan,  which  is  placed  beyond  but  in  line  with 
the  palanquin.  Mered 's  guard  of  sixty  men  draws  up  in 
ranks  in  the  right-hand  corner,  laying  their  hands  upon 
their  swords,  and  move  them  in  their  scabbards;  the 
men  in  the  rere  quietly  take  their  bows  out  of  their  cases, 
and  string  them,  and  then  take  a  few  arrows  out  of  their 
quivers  ;  Mered  holds  his  bow  in  his  left  hand  ivith  two 
arrows  ready  at  a  moment  to  use  it ;  his  banner  is  ele- 
vated at  the  rere  of  his  men. 
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The  moment  Mered  throws  Ms  cloak  off,  the  Queen-Mothee 
starts  up  and  runs  over,  and  smells  Mm,  and  says — 

2141  Why,  I  declare,  this  is  my  Prince  Selim, 
All  the  way  from  scented  Lemanon, 
My  own  accepted  son-in-law. 

Bethia  says — 

2144  My  own  king,  prince,  beloved,  espoused. 

Phaeaoh  leaves  his  throne,  walks  round  about  Mered,  and 
looks  at  Mm  in  the  face,  and  says  to  Mm,  admiringly 
and  politely — 

2145  May  I  ask,  most  noble  stranger, 

"Who  art  most  welcome  to  these  espousals, 
How  it  comes  that  thou  art  here 
Instead  of  a  most  cunning  thief, 
Who  by  night  spoiled  our  treasury, 
2150  Carried  off  his  comrade's  body 
In  the  middle  of  the  day 
Prom  that  framework  there  before  us, 
Having  docked  my  guards  and  eunuchs, 
Now  standing  there  like  convicted  criminals, 

2155  Awaiting  their  fates  of  life  or  death. 

Tee  Tetjmpetees  on  the  portico  blow  a  salute  or  flourish, 
and  then  cry  out — 

2156  The  sun  is  in  Amente  ! 

The  King's  Sister  peeps  out  of  the  palace  gates  now  and 
then,  and  at  last  comes  out,  dressed  as  a  woman. 
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The  Qtteen-Motheb  says,  in  haste,  to  the  King — 

2157  0  Pharaoh,  for  once  in  your  life  be  wise ; 

The  thief  has  not  come,  you  see ; 

I  told  you  he  would  not  take  you  at  your  word, 
2160  "So  man  of  sense  would  trust  another 

Against  such  fearful  odds ; 

You  are  a  fool  to  lose  this  chance. 

As  the  thief  is  not  here,  give  Bethia  to  this  prince  ; 

He  will  take  her  to  wife,  and  bear  her  forth 
2165  To  the  hills  of  Lemanon, 

Where  she  may  blunder  on, 

Without  giving  us  further  annoyance. 

Phakaoh,  aside,  says — 

2168  We  must  somehow  gain  a  little  time, 
And  give  this  thief  a  chance  ; 

2170  How  can  this  be  done  ? 

He  considers,  and  says — 

2171  Oh !  yes,  we  must  first  be  just,  and  hang  these  dogs. 

Great  clapping  of  hands  and  sensation  amongst  the  ivomen 
on  the  steps  ;  great  conversation  amongst  Zona! 8  women, 
counsellors,  citizens,  everywhere.  The  guards  give  up 
their  spears,  and  put  their  ropes  about  their  necks  again, 
and  prostrate  themselves,  and  put  more  dust  on  their 
heads,  which  they  lend  to  the  ground. 

Bethia  says  to  the  King — 

2172  0  father,  first  '  make  me  to  hear'  [viii.  13.] 
The  King's  decree  relating  to  the  thief. 
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Pharaoh  males  a  sign  to  one  of  his  Cottnselloes,  who 
comes  forward  and  reads  the  great  tablet,  which  he 
points  at — 

2174  The  words  of  Khamen-Kepher, 

Bhamestes,  beloved  of  Helios, 

And  all  the  gods ;  King  of  kings, 

King  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Eegions  of  the  Nile  : 

Free  pardon  to  the  thief 

Who  spoiled  the  treasury  at  Heliopolis  ; 
2180  My  daughter,  called  Thermuthis,  in  marriage; 

And  a  handsome  settlement ; 

If  he  comes  before  the  King — 

Phabaoh  says — 

2183  That's  me,  and  not  my  aunt  and  sister. 
The  Coitxselloe  continues  to  read,  and  says — 

2184  This  day  at  sunset,  and  takes  me  at  my  word. 

Nitocris  has  come  down  the  steps  from  the  palace  gate,  and 
is  listening  and  looking  on ;  she  appears  to  be  either 
mad  or  drunk ;  she  stands  on  the  lowest  step,  rather  hid 
behind  the  counsellors,  8fc. 

Mebed's  Motheb  comes  forward,  and  throws  herself  on 
the  ground  before  the  King,  and  says — 

2185  My  son  has  done  that  very  thing, 
And  I  produce  his  marriage  crown. 

jSTitoceis  rushes  forward,  and  snatches  it  out  of  her  hand, 
and,  looking  at  it,  says — 

2187  0  King,  I  know  that  gold  crown  well ; 
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I  sold  it  to  Hody,  the  Hebrew  woman, 
The  rich  trader  in  wines  and  spicery, 
2190  Whose  former  husband,  Ezra,  the  bnilder, 
Constructed  for  us  the  treasury  here  in  On. 

Meeed's  Mothee  says — 


2192  Your  Majesty  is  quite  right, 

I  bought  it,  and  paid  you  for  it 
Double  its  worth  in  wines  and  spices  ; 

2195  The  crown  is  mine  in  truth, 

And  I  have  given  it  to  my  son. 

Phaeaoh,  puzzled,  says — 

2197  Woman,  where  is  your  son  ? 
Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

2198  That  noble  youth  there,  he  is  my  son. 
Phaeaoh  says — 

2199  Why  widow,  you  must  be  mad, 

To  say  you  are  that  prince's  mother. 

QuEEisr-MoTHEE  comes  forward  and  says — 

2201  Her  widow's  weeds  disguise  her  rank. 
I  know  he  is  your  son,  good  woman, 
But  your  son's  no  thief,  he  is  a  prince 
Prom  the  distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense. 

Phaeaoh  says  to  llered's  Mother ,  while  he  takes  the  crown 
out  of  his  sister's  hands — 

2205  If  your  son  is  the  thief  who  stole  the  body, 
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We  will  let  him  prove  it ; 

And  the  robber  of  our  treasury ; 

And  I  will  give  him  and  you  Thermuthis. 

King's  Sistee  looks  on  in  wonder,  and  says,  aside — 

2209  I  smell  signs  of  evil  in  the  wind. 

If  he  should  prove  himself  the  thief, 
I  am  ruined  beyond  relief. 
I  must  secure  retreat  in  time. 

Nitocris  bach  toivards  the  central  stairs,  and  begins  to 
mount  them  without  turning  round,  and  as  all  eyes  are 
directed  to  the  action  in  the  front,  she  gets  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  bach  into  the  palace  gate,  and  bolts  it  inside 
at  last.  Pharaoh  sits  on  his  throne  in  judgment ; 
Bethia  at  one  side  sits  on  the  footstool.  Queen-Mother 
beside  her,  sits  on  the  other  footstool. 

Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

2213  Come  here  Zona,  and  speak  the  truth ; 

Is  this  the  man  who  slept  with  Thermuthis 

2215  In  your  house  the  night  before  last  ? 

Zona  and  hee  Maidens  all  together,  holding  up  their 
right  hands,  cry  out — 

2216  He  is  the  man,  the  very  man ; 

"We  swear  by  Maut  (the  earth),  our  common  mo- 
ther, 
He  is  the  man,  the  scented  prince, 
Who  gave  us  the  silver  kasetas. 
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Phaeaoh  says — 

2220  And  which  I  got  from  Zona  at  her  house. 
Zona  says — 

2221  The  very  same,  my  Lord  and  King,  I  swear  it. 
Phaeaoh  to  Bethia  says — 

2222  Is  this  the  man  who  admitted  the  robbery, 
And  the  cheating  of  the  guards  ? 

Bethia  is  perplexed ;  she  looks  at  Merecl,  ivho  makes  a  sign 
of  yes,  also  at  Ms  mother,  who  repeats  it ;  she  stands  up, 
and  raises  her  right  hand,  and  says  out  loud 

2224  He  is  that  man — 

And  adds  in  a  low  tone,  not  heard  by  the  King,  as  it  is 
intended  for  Zona; 's  and  Mered's  Mother's  ears  only — 

2225  Or  King,  who  should  have  done  it, 
Only  I  fortunately  forgot  my  errand! 

Phaeaoh  observes  the  lye-play  when  the  women  laugh ;  he 
suspects  collusion,  and  says — 

2227  Ye  women  are  all  liars, 

Ye  can't  tell  the  simple  truth ; 

Your  testimony  is  always  false ; 
2230  Beware — I  may  try  torture  on  you. 

Phaeaoh  to  Mered,  in  a  mild  tone, 


2231  Would  you,  right  noble  Prince,  oblige  me 

By  proving  yourself  the  spoiler  of  our  treasury, 
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The  murderer  of  your  own  partner, 
The  thief  who  stole  the  body  from  this  scaffold, 
2235  The  barber  who  docked  our  guards  ? 
If  you  are  the  man,  and  not  a  god 
In  human  guise,  I  forgive  you, 
And  I  accept  you  as  my  friend, 
For  trusting  to  my  honour 

2240  By  your  visit  here  to-night. 

Meeed  says — 

2241  All  this  is  easily  done,  my  Lord  and  King. 
Phaeaoh  says — 

2242  If  so,  nothing  with  you  is  difficult ! 
Then  to  the  proofs  at  once. 

Meeed  throws  off  some  of  his  finery ;  he  appears  to  limp  as 
if  he  were  lame  ;  he  stoops  as  if  broken  down  with  labour ', 
and  says  in  an  affected  vulgar  way — 

2244  Well,  here  goes  another  skin,  good  friends. 

Pharaoh!  s  Guards  and  Eunuchs  rush  forward  and  seize  upon 
Mered. 

The  Gtjaeds,  fyc,  cry  out  loud — 

2245  We  have  the  thief  at  last — 
We  swear  he's  he,  great  King; 

This  is  the  vintner  who  made  us  all  dead  drunk, 
Who  stole  the  body,  and  cut  off  all  our  tails  ! 

Mered1  s  men,  on  a  signal  made  by  him,  rush  forward,  and 
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place  themselves  individually  behind  each  of  Pharaoh's 
Guards  with  a  raised  dagger  immediately  over  and 
behind  their  left  shoulder  blades,  ready  to  stab  them 
downwards  to  the  heart  from  behind ;  others  aim  their 
arrows  at  the  King. 

Phaeaoh  says — 

2249  There  is  no  danger  here,  my  men  ; 
You  may  put  up  your  daggers. 
Go  to  your  places  every  one. 

Mered's  men  retire  to  their  places,  sheathing  their  daggers  ; 
the  others  lower  their  arrows. 

Phaeaoh  continues,  and  says — 

2252  "We  would  ask  our  guards 
A  few  more  questions. 

Phaeaoh  appears  to  think,  and  says — . 

2254  Ye  are  liars,  cowards,  dupes ; 
Anything  to  save  your  lives, 
And  make  my  wisdom  folly ; 
You  shall  die  for  this  attempt 
To  cheat  me  before  this  prince. 
"We  must  see  your  words  confirmed. 

PharaoKs  counsellors  nod  their  heads ;  the  Guards  retire 
to  their  former  places,  and  prostrate  themselves  again. 

Meeed  to  the  King  says,  boldly — 

2260  Your  guards  but  speak  the  truth ; 
I  will  prove  it  without  fail. 
x2 
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Mered  makes  some  hand-signs  to  his  men,  and  one  of  them 
advances  and  goes  to  the  sedan  chair,  and  takes  out  of  it 
a  roll  of  linen ;  Mered  begins  to  unwind  it,  and  as  he 
does  so  the  soldiers'  war-locks,  with  their  golden  clasps  on 
them,  fall  about  the  place  ;  that  done,  he  makes  a  signal  to 
the  Guards,  who  rush  forward,  and  have  a  sort  of  scramble 
for  their  tails  ;  great  excitement  and  laughter  amongst 
the  women.  As  soon  as  the  row  is  over,  and  the  men 
have  got  their  tails  and  fallen  into  ranks, 

Mebed  says — 

2262  Their  tails  and  tablets  are  all  marked, 

So  each,  man  may  choose  his  own ; 

They  are  all  there,  fifty  in  all ; 
2285  Has  each  man  got  his  own  ? 

The  Gttaeds,  8fc,  cry  out,  and  say — 

2266  "We  have  our  own,  each  one, 

"We  know  them  by  the  signs  and  numbers. 

Phaeaoh  turns  to  his  counsellors,  and  says — 

2268  This  looks  like  good  proof. 

The  counsellors,  magicians,  Sfc.  nod  their  heads  as  if  they 
would  shake  them  off, 

Meeed's  Motheb,  in  confidence,  says  in  Zona's  ear — 

2269  The  men  are  all  fools  alike,  both  old  and  young, 
'Twas  I  who  cut  their  locks  off, 

And  put  them  up  in  that  roll, 
Expecting  yet  to  make  these  fools 
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Pay  me  seven  prices  for  them, 
In  case  the  King  had  compelled  the  men 
2275  To  find  their  tails,  or  lose  their  heads ; 
But  now  they  save  Mered's. 

Phaeaoh  says  to  the  Guards  and  Eunuchs — 

2277  Besuine  your  duty,  and  re-take  your  arms. 

The  women  on  the  steps  appear  greatly  annoyed  and  dis- 
appointed; some  of  the  soldiers  begin  to  meddle,  like 
modern  policemen,  and  move  about,  pushing  the  people 
and  Zona's  women  bach,  while  some  of  the  eunuchs 
ascend  the  steps,  and  threaten  the  women  to  remove  them, 
if  they  do  not  behave  themselves  properly  and  Jceep  quiet-. 

Pharaoh  appears  to  be  in  consultation  with  some  of  his 
counsellors,  who  as  usual  nod  their  heads  in  approbation 
of  whatever  he  says.  Phaeaoh  turns,  and  looks  at 
Mered,  and  says  to  him — 

2278  You  have  satisfied  us  truly 
About  the  cutting  off  the  tails. 

2280  If  you  will  only  now  convince  us  you  took 
The  body  down  from  the  frame 
Without  breaking  the  chain 
Which  bound  it  by  the  arms,  we  will  admit  you  are 
The  thief  we  invited  hither. 

The  CotrxsELLOKS  nod  their  heads,  and  say — 

2285  Yerily,  verily,  verily. 

Meeed  , 


2286  ]STo thing  easier  than  to  do  that  thing ; 
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Here  men,  attend,  and  help  me  to  remove 
The  sealed  up  parcel  from  that  palanquin. 

Several  of  Mered'' s  men  approach,  and  draw  the  curtains, 
and  lift  out  a  long  heavy  parcel,  and  leave  it  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stage  ;  Mered  draws  his  dagger,  and  rips  the 
parcel  up  from  end  to  end,  and  there  appears  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  the  head  and  right  arm  of  it  loose,  which 
fall  about ;  Mered  is  quite  unmoved.  Great  evolution 
of  odoriferous  vapour  from  the  precious  ointment  used 
in  embalming  the  body,  or  provisionally  put  on  it  to 
hinder  putrefaction,  consequent  on  its  temporary  exposure 
on  the  scaffold  to  the  sun's  heat  and  the  flies,  before  it 
was  taken  down  by  Mered  and  his  Mother  the  day  but 
one  before. 

Zona  says  to  her  women — - 

2289  Oh  !  there's  the  same  smell  from  the  corpse 
We  noticed  on  the  strange  prince 
Thermuthis  fell  in  love  with. 

The  King  runs  forward,  and  looks  at  the  body  attentively  ; 
he  takes  a  spear  out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  his  guards  and 
raises  one  leg,  which  he  finds  broken  above  the  knee,  he 
raises  the  other  leg,  and  finds  it  broken  below  the  knee. 

Mered' s  Mother  rushes  forward  at  the  sight  of  the  body 
and  the  King's  conduct  to  it,  and  says — 

2292  0  King,  forgive  me  when  I  ask  you 
Not  to  touch  that  body  or  treat  it  so. 

The  King  moves  away  to  speak  to  his  counsellors. 
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Meeed's  Mother  sits  doivn  by  the  corpse,  and  begins  rock- 
ing herself  and  throwing  dirt  on  her  head  ;  she  puts  her 
right  hand  under  her  jaw,  and  cries  out — 

2294  Oh  !  hone,  oh  !  hone !  my  dear  lost  son. 

She  begins  to  sing  or  wail  the  Ifaneros  or  dirge  of  Tammuz, 
in  which  all  the  women  join  ;  great  "  piduloo"  and  con- 
fusion. 

Phaeaoh  leaves  off  talking  to  his  counsellors,  and  turns 
round,  and  runs  over  to  Ifered's  Mother,  and  pushes  her 
aside,  and  sags  to  her — 

2295  Out  of  the  way,  woman  ;  stop  this  wailing. 
Let  the  trial  proceed. 

I  must  now  pass  my  own  word ; 
This  is  the  body  I  found  in  the  treasury  ; 
The  broken  legs  attest  it, 
2300  And  a  private  mark  I  made  upon  it 
Satisfies  me  completely. 
Counsellors,  I  swear  it  is  the  body. 

The  counsellors  all  begin  again  to  nod  their  heads  most 
violently ;  the  women  on  the  steps  imitate  them,  and 
finally  the  women  all  burst  out  laughing,  and  all  appear 
satisfied.  Pharaoh  makes  a  sign,  and  the  body  is  re- 
turned to  its  waxen  case  by  Mered's  men,  who  wind  his 
cloak  about  it ;  it  is  then  lifted  into  the  palanquin. 
While  this  is  going  on,  Zona  is  comforting  Meeed's 
Mothee,  who  says  to  her,  aside — 

2303  What  a  chance  it  was  we  brought  the  body  ! 
'Twas  I  who  compelled  him  to  bring  it. 
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Zona 


2305  Without  it  his  case  would  have  failed. 
Pharaoh  never  could  have 
Believed  his  or  your  words. 

The  palanquin  is  removed;  Meretfs  Mother  follows  it  out, 
hut  returns  shortly  to  her  place  near  Zona,  to  watch  the 
trial.  Pharaoh  is  in  consultation  again  with  his  coun- 
sellors, who  nod  their  heads  as  usual,  hut  no  one  no- 
tices them  ;  everyhody  appears  to  he  talking  about  the 
corpse,  Sfc. 

Pharaoh,  to  Jfered,  says — 

2308  I  would  ask  you  another  question  : 

How  comes  it  that  the  right  arm  of  the  corpse  is  off  ? 

2310  It  was  on  when  we  exposed  the  body. 

Mered  says — 

2311  The  body  was  bound  to  the  frame  by  an  iron  chain 
Passing  under  the  arms  and  about  them ; 

I  had  no  means  to  break  the  chain, 
Or  unlock  the  bolts  which  held  it ; 
2315  The  only  chance  I  had  was 

To  cut  off  an  arm,  and  thus  slack  the  chain. 

Mered' s  Mother,  to  Zona,  in  confidence,  says — 

2317  Is  he  not  a  finished  liar  ?     That  he  is ; 

'Twas  I  who  made  him  do  it, 

After  placing  and  steadying  one  of  the  asses  for  him 
2320  As  a  sort  of  platform  or  ladder ; 
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'It  was  the  only  mode  to  slack  the  chain, 
And  then  the  body  slipped  down, 
We  breaking  its  fall  to  save  a  noise 
And  not  awake  the  guard. 

Phaeaoh,  considering,  recovers  himself,  and  says  to  Mered— 

2325  But  the  right  arm,  tell  me  more  about  it. 
Meeed  says— 

2326  Everything  to  satisfy  the  King  ! 
When  we  found— 

Phaeaoh  says — 

2328   "  When  we  found, "  what  do  you  mean  by 
When  we  found  ? 

Meeed'  s  Mothee,  interrupting,  says — ■ 

2330  When  he  and  the  asses  found. 

Meeed,  recovers  himself,  and  says— 

2331  When  I,  standing  on  the  ass's  rump, 
Pound  the  arms  bound  with  the  iron  chain 
Too  strong  for  me  to  break 

Or  unlock  the  bolts  that  held  it, 
2335  I  disjointed  the  right  shoulder, 

And  thus  slacked  the  chain  by  the  turns 

It  made  round  the  upper  arm  ; 

This  done,  the  body  and  other  arm  were  nearly  free. 

I  then  packed  it,  folding  the  legs  up, 
2340  Into  the  sack  of  provender. 
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I  next  stowed  the  arm  in  an  empty  wine  sack, 
Which  I  opened  up  on  the  inside 
"With  my  butcher  knife  ; 
I  then  started  with  the  asses  on  my  way, 
2345  Mounted  on  my  jackass, 

And  soon  left  palace  and  guard  behind, 
And  never  heard  of  either 
Till  I  received  your  Majesty's  invitation 
To  meet  you  here,  and  accept  your  pardon 

2350  And  your  daughter's  hand  in  marriage. 

Pharaoh  says  to  Mered — 

2351  It  is  all  quite  clear  now,  and  I  am  ready, 
And  right  willing  too,  to  realize  my  promise  ; 
Yet  I  would  like  to  know  the  whole  story, 
How  you  disposed  of  the  body. 

Mered  says — 

2355  I  would  tell  you  all,  but  it  would  take  me  a  week ; 
It  gets  dark — I  see  a  star  or  two  already. 
Then  I  was  so  drunk  with  all  the  wine 
I  drank  in  company  with  the  guard, 
I  know  but  imperfectly 

2360  What  took  place  that  evening,  night,  and  morning, 
'Till  I  found  myself  at  the  palace, 
From  whence  I  somehow  managed  to  escape. 

Mered  holes  at  his  Mother,  who  points  at  the  Queen-mo- 
ther, Bethia,  Zona,  and  herself,  and  continues — 

2363  The  Queen-mother  can  explain  some  matters  to  you, 
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Bethia  can  tell  you  much, 
2365  Zona  more,  and  my  Mother  most  of  all ; 

So  to  them,  when  your  Majesty  has  leisure, 

I  would  commend  you  for  the  required  information. 

Pharaoh  says — 

2368  I  have  already  heard  enough 

Prom  Eethia,  her  Mother,  and  Zona 
2370  To  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  ; 

And  all  that  now  remains  for  me  to  do 

Is  to  grant  your  pardon 

And  give  you  Bethia' s  hand  in  marriage. 

Qtteen-eegent  Amtjnnemt,  oe  JSTitoceis,  then  in  front, 
and  close  to  the  palace  door,  says,  so  loud  as  to  he  heard 
by  the  trumpeters  near  her  and  the  women,  who  turn 
round  and  \ 


2374  1  have  lost  my  wager ;  I  am  ruined ; 

I  will  kill  myself  forthwith  with  charcoal, 
And  never  meet  that  robber  prince : 
He  is  no  mortal  man ! 
He  is  a  Shethite  devil  incarnate ! 

\_Exit  by  palace  gate,  which  she  bolts  inside. 

Piest  Tetjmpetee  says — 

2379  Her  Majesty  has  fastened  the  door  inside. 
Second  Teum peter  says — 

2380  Shall  I  tell  the  King? 
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First  Trumpeter  says— 

2381  We  dare  not ;  for  she  may  yet  return. 

Pharaoh:,  who  has  teen  consulting  his  counsellors ,  calls 
out — 

2382  "Where  is  my  annt  and  sister-king  ? 
It  is  only  fit  she  should  confirm 

My  act  of  pardon  for  this  king  of  thieves, 
2385  Who  has  stolen  my  heart  as  well  as  Bethia's  guts. 
Where  is  the  Queen-regent  gone  ? 

First  Trumpeter  says — 

2387  She  passed  in  here  just  now, 
Sore  annoyed  and  disappointed 
At  the  issue  of  this  trial. 

Pharaoh  says — 

2390  Call  her  forth  at  once. 
Second  Trumpeter  says — 

2391  The  Queen  has  fastened  the  door  behind  her, 
And  said  she  would  kill  herself  with  charcoal. 

Pharaoh  says — 

2393  She  has  often  threatened  that  before. 
Pharaoh  says  to  the  trumpeters — 

2394  Plow  the  royal  call  three  times  ; 

And  if  she  appears  not,  I  give  judgment  in  this  case. 
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One  of  the  trumpeters  knocks  loudly  at  the  door  three 
times  ;  great  sensation ;  trumpets  are  blown  three  times. 
Phaeaoh  waits  a  few  minutes,  and  then  says — 

2396  I  now  pronounce  this  man  free 

Of  every  charge  of  robbery ; 

All  he  has  taken  without  leave  I  give  him, 

And  my  daughter  here  in  marriage,  and  a  territory 
2400  To  support  the  state  of  viceroy, 

And  of  my  daughter's  husband  ; 

And  I  here  declare  that,  though 

Hitherto  the  Egyptians  were  admitted 

To  have  excelled  all  the  world  in  wisdom, 
2405  Yet  this  man,  my  intended  son-in-law, 

Has  far  excelled  all  the  Egyptians, 

Eor  he  has  excelled  myself, 

And  my  sister  too,  in  wisdom  ; 

She  has  fairly  bolted  off, 

2410  And  left  him  master  of  the  field. 

Betbta  ventures  to  speak,  and  says — 

2411  His  mother  calls  him  Itered, 
That  is  the  name  he  had  in  youth ; 

Zona,  in  compliment,  called  him  Ointment- spilled; 
How  shall  I  call  him,  now  he  is  a  king  ? 

Phaeaoh  says —     ■ 


2415  0  daughter,  a  slight  change  of  Mered 
Makes  it  Meeris,  beloved  of  Re, 
A  fitting  name  for  this  local  king, 
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Which  I  now  declare  him  to  be 
In  the  room  of  Nitocris, 
2420  "Who  is  deposed  by  her  own  act,1 

In  not  answering  the  call  of  the  trumpet ; 
Her  oval  or  seal  I  order 
To  be  erased  from  all  the  monuments 
And  public  documents  in  Egypt ; 

2425  Pull  down  her  banner  ! 

The  banner  is  taken  down. 
Pharaoh  says — 

2426  Bear  that  banner  (Mered's)  here  at  once, 
Remove  it  from  its  staif, 

And  hoist  it  on  that  mast 
In  room  of  Amunnemt's. 

The  tanner  is  hoisted.  The  trumpets  are  all  sounded,  and 
the  people  salute  the  banner.  Pharaoh  takes  Mered  by 
the  handy  and,  talcing  off  his  armlet,  puts  it  on  Mered's 
arm,  and  leads  him  to  the  vacant  throne  ;  Pharaoh  then 
mounts  his  own  throne,  and  signs  to  Mered  to  stand  up, 
and  says— 

2430  All  hail  to  King  Mseris  ! 

The  People  all  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
rise  up  on  their  knees,  and  clap  their  hands,  and  cry 

out — 

2431  God  bless  King  Maoris. 

Mered  is  astonished,  and  his  mother  chuckles  with  Zona 
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at  the  success  of  her  schemes  ;  the  women  and  novices  of 
Zona's  establishment  hiss  hands  to  him.  Pharaoh  goes 
over  to  Mered,  and  shakes  hands  most  familiarly  with 
him,  and  puts  his  daughter's  hand  into  his;  his  Mother 
puts  the  wedding  crown  on  his  head ;  the  Queen-mother 
appears  satisfied ;  Mered  is  quite  puzzled,  and  knows 
not  what  to  do.  Meked's  Mothee  goes  over  to  him, 
and  tries  to  rouse  him,  and  says  to  him,  aside — 

2432  Why  son,  you  will  disgrace  yourself  and  me 

If  you  do  not  act  the  part  of  King  Mseris  better  ; 

As  Prince  Selim  you  did  it  well  enough, 
2435  Is  king  too  much  for  you  ? 

Only  think  how  easily  Joseph  put  it  on  ; 

Copy  Pharaoh,  and  you  will  succeed ; 

He  has  not  half  the  little  wit  you  have, 

Or  he  could  not  have  given  you 
2440  Such  a  character  for  wisdom ; 

You  must  now  assume  it 

Whether  you  have  it  or  not ; 

While  I  am  near  you,  I  will  help  you  out : 

Only  for  me  you  would  have  betrayed  yourself. 

Bethia  and  her  Mother  have  heen  talking  to  each  other , 
the  King  has  leen  speaking  to  his  cousellors. 

Pharaoh  says  to  Mered — 

2445  Now,  Xing,  as  we  have  done  our  part, 
Would  you  explain  to  my  council 
How  you  spoiled  our  royal  treasury  ? 
Because  His  clear,  it  is  not  safe ! 
How  did  your  comrade  enter  it  ? 
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Seveeal  of  the  Coths-selloes,  who  were 

2450  We  have  examined  the  place, 
And  can  find  no  entrance 
But  the  one  from  the  palace. 
And  the  King's  builders  have  this  day 
Eeported  the  place  perfectly  safe  ! 

Meeed  says — 

2455  That  is  not  so,  and  I  will  prove  it, 
At  a  proper  time  ; 
Yet  the  private  entrance, 
Which  no  man,  but  myself  knows  at  present, 
Take  my  word  for  it,  is  now  perfectly  secura 

Phaeaoh  saijs  to  Mered — 

2460  Why  behead  the  man  in  the  trap  ? 
Meeed  says — 

2461  Because  he  was  my  twin  brother, 
And  my  mother's  favorite  son ; 

She  would  have  gone  mad,  to  see  him  mutilated. 

Had  he  lived,  our  secret  would  have  escaped, 
2465  By  cutting  off  his  head, 

I  saved  him  and  us  from  the  royal  curse  ! 

I  saved  my  mother's  life,  I  saved  my  own, 

I  saved  the  lives  of  all  our  Tdndred. 

I  had  no  choice — no  alternative, 
2470  But  kill  him  and  save  us  all  alive ; 

For  Pharaoh  would — 
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Pharaoh  says — 


2472  I  would  have  found  out  all, 

Had  you  not  killed  him. 

Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  who  have  no  heads 
2475  To  enable  us  to  identify  them ! 

Mseris,  you  are  the  king  of  thieves ; 

The  right  sort  of  a  prince, 

To  meet  those  nomad  pastors 

Who  are  now  everywhere,  in  this  land, 
2480  Working  themselves  into  our  towns 

And  agricultural  sentlements  as  traders. 

They  hinder  irrigation,  canalling,  and  improvement, 

What  they  want  is  more  pasture  for  their  flocks ! 

While  we  Egyptians  want  land  for  cultivation. 

Mered  says — 

2485  0  Pharaoh,  only  give  me  authority 

To  make  and  regulate  canals  and  lakes 

Por  irrigation,  which  I  understand, 

As  well  as  architecture  and  soforth, 

And  you  will  find  the  public 
2490  Eevenues  doubled  year  by  year, 

As  we  diffuse  the  water  far  and  wide ! 

But  what  is  this  ?     I  see  smoke  ! 

I  smell  fire  !  if  I  mistake  not, 

The  palace  is  in  flames, 
2495  And  no  supply  of  water  nearer  than  the  Nile, 

Except  that  dribble  there  miscalled  the  Fountain 
of  the  Sun. 
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Phaeaoh  cries  out  aloud — 

2497  The  palace  is  on  fire  ! 

Eorce  the  door — force  the  door  ! 

The  soldiers  and  people  overthrow  the  scaffold  and  take  a 
horizontal  beam  out  of  it,  and  make  a  battering  ram  of 
it,  and  smash  the  door  in  ;  they  look  in,  and  see  the 
body  of  Nitocris  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  sur- 
rounded by  burning  timbers,  8fc. 

Phaeaoh  looks  in,  and  says — 

2499  Nitocris  has  done  this  rash  act, 

Smothered  her  self  with  charcoal,  and  set  the  place 
on  fire. 

The  women  of  all  ranks  are  running  about  in  all  directions, 
and  mixing  together  in  the  front,  looking  at  the  palace. 
The  flames  come  out  of  the  roof ;  great  confusion;  cats 
are  now  seen  running  up  the  steps  into  the  burning  pile  ; 
the  women  forget  all  their  state,  and  try  and  catch  them  ; 
some  succeed,  and  bear  them  off  in  triumph. 

Phaeaoh,  to  Mered,  says — 

2501  The  fire  is  too  far  gone  to  save 

Anything  in  the  house — all's  lost ! 

Heeed,  to  Pharaoh,  says — 

2503  Surely  the  secret  stone  door  leading  into  the  treasury 

Will  enable  us  to  clear  it  out 
2505  Before  the  fire  reaches  the  wooden  door  from  the 
palace. 
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Pharaoh,  to  Mered,  says — 

2506  You  are  the  man  we  want ; 

We  found  you  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

Why,  but  for  you  all  the  records 

Of  our  ancient  kingdom  in  that  treasury, 
2510  All  the  tribute,  spoil,  and  treasure, 

All  the  valuable  presents  therein  accumulated, 

"Would  have  been  destroyed  ! 

Pharaoh  takes  Mered  by  the  hand,  dragging  him  off  to  the 
rere  of  the  palace ;  his  mother  whispers  to  him,  and  he 
goes  off  with  the  King.  The  grand  chamberlain,  the 
soldiers,  eunuchs,  Mered' }s  men  {except  two  of  them 
stopped  and  held  ly  Mered' 's  Mother),  the  counsellors, 
magicians,  charioteers,  and  citizens,  all  the  males,  follow 
the  King  to  the  rere.  [Exeunt. 

But  the  queens,  concubines,  and  women  of  the  palace, 
Mered ys  Mother,  Bethia  >  and  Zona,  and  her  women  re- 
main behind,  and  are  mixed  together  in  great  confusion  ; 
they  talk  to  each  other,  and  look  at  the  fire  ;  Bethia,  her 
Mother,  and  Mered' s  Mother,  in  front,  and  the  two  men 
held  by  Mered1  s  Mother,  to  prevent  them  going  to  the 
men. 

Mered' s  Mother  says  to  them — 

2513  I  want  you  to  bring  the  palanquin, 

And  guard  it  for  me  here ; 
2515  There  is  such  confusion ;  nothing  is  safe  just  now. 

I  cannot  leave  Bethia  here, 

Neither  can  I  take  her  away 

From  her  mother  who  loves  her. 
l2 
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Qtjeen-Mothee  says  to  Bethia — 

2519  I  cannot  leave  you  at  such  a  time. 
Who  would  have  thought 
That  we  should  have  had 
No  house  to  cover  us  to-night  ? 

Chambeelain  enters,  and  says — 

2523  King  jMaeris  has  ordered  me 

To  send  two  hundred  Ethiopian  soldiers 

2525  Up  from  the  boats  to  take  charge  of  the  treasures, 
And  keep  the  people  from  the  ruins. 

Enter  the  Eunuchs,  who  say  to  the  Chamberlain — 

2527  Pharaoh  has  ordered  you  and  us 

To  take  all  the  women  to  the  river, 

And  ship  them  forthwith 
2530  In  the  barges  to  be  vacated  by  the  troops, 

And  start  them  forthwith  for  Taphenes ; 

There  must  be  no  delay  with  them. 

The  CHAiiBEELAiN  says  to  the  women — 

2533  Eollow  me  as  your  gentle  shepherd. 

Eunuchs,  do  your  duty  as  good  shepherds'  dogs, 
2535  Keep  the  flock  well  together; 

Be  sure  to  let  none  bolt. 

The  Eunuchs  now  drive  and  push  the  women  into  a  mass, 
the  Chamberlain  making  signs  to  them  ;  he  prepares  to 
move  off,  heading  the  procession. 

Chambeelaen"  says — 

2537  Are  you  all  ready  to  march  ? 
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To  Mered's  Mother  he  says — 

2538  Are  you  coming,  strange  one  ? 
Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

2539  No,  I  am  not  going  your  way, 
I  always  take  my  own ; 

I  here  wait  for  my  son. 

Chambeelain  says  to  Bethia — ■ 

2542  You  are  coming,  Princess  Thermuthis. 
Bethia  says — 

2543  No,  I  wait  upon  my  husband's  mother  here. 
Chambeelain  and  Eunuchs  say — 

2544  Our  orders  include  her ;  she  must  come  with  us. 
Meeed's  Mothee  says  to  the  Eunuchs — 

2545  These  men  will  hinder  you 
If  you  attempt  to  force  us. 

Mered/s  two  men  draw  their  swords,  and  threaten  violence  ; 
they  arrest  Bethia,  and  take  her  to  the  side;  Mered's 
Mother  stands  in  front  of  her  ;  Bethia? s  Mother  holts 
out  of  the  flock,  and  runs  to  her  daughter,  two  Eunuchs 
after  her,  who  hold  her  ;  she  tries  to  catch  hold  of  Bethia, 
hut  Mered's  men  and  Mother  interfere,  and  keep  her 
hack;  the  Eunuchs  seize  the  Queen-Mother,  and  finally 
have  to  carry  her  off  on  one  side. 

\_Exeunt  Queen-Mothee,  Queens,  Sfc,  and  Eunuchs. 


-, 
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Bethia,  and  Mer eel's  Mother,  and  the  two  men  retire  to 
the  other  side. 

Zona  and  her  women  appear  to  enjoy  the  procession  formed 
of  the  King's  women,  fyc.  very  much.  Zona  goes  for- 
ward, and  says  to  Bethia — 

2547  Will  you  come  with  us  ? 

We  have  the  palanquin  ready 

In  which  you  came  here.    Will  you  come  along  ? 

Bethia  says — 

2550  If  Mered's  mother  wills  it, 
I  will  go  home  with  you, 
And  wait  my  beloved  hence. 

Mered's  Mother  says — 

2553  You  are  my  adopted  daughter, 
You  are  dutiful,  obedient ; 

2555  I  do  will  it. 

Zona  and  the  Women  say — 

2556  We  all  will  it. 

The  palanquin  is  brought  in,  and  Mered's  Mother  assists 
Bethia  into  it,  and  the  two  men  lift  it  up  and  carry  it 
off.  \_Exeunt  Bethia,  Zona  and  her  Women,  Sfc. 

Mered's  Mother  says — 

2557  I  see  some  of  our  men  coming, 
I  will  get  their  aid  forthwith ; 

I  want  help  myself  to  carry  off  my  dead, 
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2560  And  restore  it  to  the  steep. 
JSTo  one  but  mine  own 
Shall  know  where  it  is. 
While  the  way  is  open, 
We  will  take  it  clear  away. 

Four  of  Mereffs  men  come  in,  and  MereoVs  Mother  makes 
signs  to  two  of  Tier  son's  men  to  follow  her,  and  to  two 
others  to  overtake  the  women, 

[Exeunt  two  to  the  left,  and  two  to  the  right  with  Meredh 
Mother, 
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Time — Night,  after  Act  V.  Scene  L 

Place— The  rere  of  the  burning  palace  ;  the  treasury 
tower,  built  of  great  stones,  appears  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  the  secret  stone  doorway  open,  the  great  stone 
which  forms  the  door  projecting  above  and  over  the  open- 
ing ;  the  doorway  is  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
stage  ;  a  cascade  of  gold  vases,  rings  and  ingots  of  gold 
and  silver,  cups,  and  all  sorts  of  precious  things,  such 
as  are  represented  on  the  monuments  of  the  XVIIIth  dy- 
nasty,  floiving  continuously  from  the  doorway.  Heaps 
of  the  treasure  piled  on  both  sides  of  the  doorway,  made 
by  Ethiopian  soldiers,  who  are  throwing  the  things  right 
and  left  of  the  doorway  as  fast  as  they  fall,  Pharaoh 
is  in  front,  directing  the  operations,  and  assisting  now 
and  then  ;  soldiers  stand  all  round,  keeping  the  citizens 
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bach,  who  look  on,  and  appear  to  wonder  at  the  amount 
of  treasure.  The  place  illuminated  by  the  moon,  and  by 
the  red  glare  of  the  burning  palace. 

Pharaoh  says — 

2565  The  treasury  must  be  getting  rather  hot ; 

The  flames  are  some  time  acting  on  the  cone  ; 
The  fire  must  be  at  the  wooden  door  ; 
Soldiers,  tell  Maeris  to  come  forth — 
He  has  done  more  than  enough  already. 

A  Soldier  goes  to  the  door,  and  cries  out — 

2570  The  King  orders  you  to  come  forth. 

Pharaoh  pulls  the  soldier  away,  holes  into  the  treasury, 
and  cries  out — 

2571  Enough,  enough — come  forth  ! 

He  draws  bach  from  a  puff  of  smoke. 

A  Eunuch  comes  out,  with  a  torch  lighting  in  his  hand, 
and  says — 

2572  The  place  is  getting  empty. 
Pharaoh  goes  to  the  door  again,  and  cries  out — 

2573  Meeris,  come  forth  ! 

Another  Eunuch  comes  out,  and  says — 

2574  Nothing  of  worth  remains  behind, 
But  empty  jars  and  shelves. 


---~    ---*■  j 
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Pharaoh  pushes  him  aside,  and  goes  again  to  the  door, 
and  cries  out  impatiently — 

2576  Come  forth,  I  command  you,  Mseris  ! 
The  fire  will  surely  entrap  you. 

Another  puff  of  smoke  comes  out  of  the  doorway. 

Pharaoh,  in  a  frenzy,  cries  out — 

2578  Come  out  this  instant,  I  conjure  you  ! 
Mered  says,  from  within  the  treasury — 

2579  I  have  no  light  to  see  my  way  out ; 
I  am  coming  now,  no  fear  ; 

The  fire  is  through  the  wooden  door. 

I  am  out  at  last.  \_Enter  Mered. 

Mered  gets  out,  assisted  by  Pharaoh  and  the  soldiers ;  he 
staggers  as  if  he  would  faint,  and  looks  wildly  about 
him,  and  says — 

2583  "Where  am  I  ?     Where  are  my  asses  gone  ? 
My  brother  has  escaped,  and  left  me  behind 

2585  A  prisoner  in  Pharaoh's  hands  ! 

Mered  draws  his  dagger,  as  if  he  would  stab  himself;  the 
soldiers  catch  his  hand,  and  disarm  him. 

Pharaoh  says  to  Mered — 

2586  Cheer  up,  Prince,  be  yourself  again ; 
Your  head's  astray  with  the  smoke  and  heat 
Of  that  great  brick-kiln  ; 

You  are  quite  safe  now  with  me  and  mine, 
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2590  I  am  no  longer  your  enemy, 

But  your  best  of  friends. 

Are  we  not  partners  in  the  kingdom  ? 

"Without  you  this  night  we  had  lost  all ; 

"With  your  assistance  much  is  saved. 
2595  Our  thanks  are  at  best  but  poorly  paid 

With  what  you  helped  yourself  to 

Before  our  lucky  meeting. 

The  soldiers  support  Mered,  wipe  his  face,  give  him  a  drink 
of  water,  and  return  his  dagger. 

Phaeaoh  says  to  the  soldiers — 

2598  See  to  this  treasure  till  morning, 

And  then  have  it  all  safely  placed 
2600  In  the  great  stone  store  room 

Beneath  the  temple  floor  of  Helios, 

Where  watch  and  ward  upon  it 

Night  and  day  mnst  be  kept  up, 

Until  further  orders  from  King  Maoris, 
2605  WTiom  I  again  proclaim,  to  these  fresh  troops, 

The  wisest  and  the  best  of  men, 

Successor  to  Nitocris,  my  late  sister-regent. 

The  Ethiopian  Soldiees  shout  out — 

2608  Afrac,  Afrac,  Afrac ! 

They  clap  their  hands,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  ground 
before  him  ;  Mered  raises  a  few  near  him,  and  they  all 
stand  up.  Pharaoh1  s  chariot  and  horses  arrive,  attended 
by  grooms  on  foot,  Pharaoh  steps  into  it,  and  the  soldiers 
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assist  Mered  to  mount;  the  King  then  drives  off,  Mered 
holding  on  by  the  front  of  the  chariot.  \_Kxeunt 
Pharaoh,  Mered,  and  chariot,  the  grooms  running. 

The  Soldiers  shout  out — 

2609  God  save  King  Thothmes,  and  his  friend  King 
Maoris ! 

The  smoke  and  flames  now  come  out  of  the 'private  doorway, 
and  after  a  moment  the  upper  or  short  part  of  the  move- 
able stone  which  forms  the  door  is  blown  to  pieces  by  a 
violent  explosion ;  and  the  longer  part,  which  previously 
projected,  falls  down  by  its  gravity  into  its  proper  place 
in  the  wall ;  the  Ethiopian  troops  on  duty  throw  them- 
selves doivn  on  the  ground  as  if  they  were  hilled ;  they 
recover  their  fright  a  little,  and  run  off  the  stage  on  their 
hands  and  feet.  \_Exeunt  omnes. 

The  flames  now  come  out  through  the  space  previously  oc- 
cupied by  the  exploded  part  of  the  door,  and  also  from 
the  top  of  the  dome,  where  light  and  air  ivere  admitted 
through  a  strongly -barred  circular  opening.  The  fire 
moderates,  and  smoke  alone  appears  ;  and  some  of  the 
black  soldiers  venture  on  the  stage,  but  on  aflame  appearing 
again  over  the  door,  they  scamper  off.     \_Exeunt  omnes. 


ACT  V.— Scene  III. 

Time — Night,  after  Act  V.  Scene  II. 

Place — Great  hall  in  ZonaJs  house,  same  as  in  Act  II. 
Scene  I.     The  place  quiet  and  dark. 
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Enter  Miriam  from  the  door  leading  to  the  street  with  a 
Teraphim  in  one  hand ;  she  carries  a  lighted  lamp  in 
her  other  hand,  and  looks  about  carefully,  and  sits  down 
on  the  floor  with  the  lamp  on  one  side  and  the  Teraphim 
on  the  other ;  she  says  to  the  Teraphim — 

2610  I  think  we  will  wait  here  till  some  one  comes. 

"Where,  I  wonder,  is  my  mother  ? 

Where  is  my  brother  Mered  ? 

Where  are  Zona  and  her  women  ? 

Where  is  the  Princess  Eethia  ? 
261 5  WTiere  are  all  the  strangers  ? 

Where  are  all  the  people 

Who  walk  the  streets  at  night  ? 

Where  are  the  soldiers  and  ennuchs 

Who  were  on  gnard  here 
2620  Of  late  by  night  and  day  ? 

All  gone,  and  only  me  left  behind. 

There  is  something  in  the  wind ; 

'Tis  west,  'twas  east  to-night. 

The  King  says  west  is  lucky  in  Egypt, 
2625  But  mother  says  east  is  lucky  in  Jeshurin ; 

W^hy  I  know  not !  Do  you  know,  Teraphim  ? 

All  winds  are  alike  to  you  and  me. 

You  never  talk,  I  always  do  ; 

Oh !  yes,  and  thank  you,  I  can  answer  myself — 
2630  They  are  all  gone  to  the  palace  steps, 

To  hear  and  see  the  funny  trial 

Of  the  thief  who  stole  the  body  of  the  man 

Prom  the  palace  gate  ere-  yesterday, 
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"Who,  if  he  proved  his  guilt, 
2635  Was  to  be  pardoned  by  our  wise  King, 

To  be  rewarded  and  not  punished, 

And  to  get  Bethia's  hand  in  marriage. 

I  heard  some  say  the  King  was  mad 

To  offer  such  a  bounty  to  the  thieves ; 
2640  But  I  heard  others  say  he  had  a  scheme  in  it, 

"Which  would  blow  out  to-night ; 

He  has  his  plans  so  strange,  so  wise  ! 

Now  just  think  of  his  fixing  his  little  son, 

Not  half  so  big  as  me, 
2645  To  the  top  of  the  great  obelisk  the  other  day, 

Before  they  set  it  upright 

At  the  temple  gate  of  Heliopolis. 

And  this  was  done,  just  to  make  the  men  take  care, 

They  did  not  break  the  obelisk  ; 
2650  For  if  it  broke,  the  babe  was  killed, 

And  the  men  all  slaughtered  on  the  spot ! 

Now,  Teraphim,  if  you  had  a  bit  of  wit 

You  would  tell  me  why  the  King  sent  Bethia  here  : 

Has  he  had  another  obelisk  to  raise  ? 
2655  5Tis  clear  he  had  a  plan  to  finish  off, 

Or  he  had  not  sent  his  pet  daughter  here  to  Zona. 

Miriam  hugs  and  hisses  the  Teraphim,  and  says — 

2657  You  won't  tell  me  ;  no,  you  won't; 
But  my  mother  and  Mered  must ; 
I  will  find  it  out — you'll  see  I  will. 

Miriam  stands  up,  and  puts  the  Teraphim  under  her 
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dress,  and  goes  towards  the  street  door,    listens,  and 


2660  There  is  a  noise  of  voices. 
She  holds  the  lamp,  and  says — 

2661  This  way,  this  way  ! 

Noise  of  female  voices  increases, 
Miriam  says — 

2662  'Tis  Zonah  and  her  women  coming  home  at  last. 
They  have  something  to  talk  about  ! 

Miriam  cries  out — 

2664  Haste,  Zonah,  come  in  at  once ; 

I  want  to  know  where  is  my  Mother — 
Where  is  my  Mother  ? 

Zonah  enters,  leading  Bethia,  who  is  tvrapped  up  in  a  large 
veil.  She  appears  greatly  tired  and  dejected.  Zona 
places  Bethia  on  a  sofa,  and  raises  her  feet.  The  women 
enter,  and  retire  by  the  several  doors,  returning  with 
lamps,  which  they  light. 

Zona  says — 

2667  Why,  Miriam,  you  are  wide  awake ! 

Why  not  at  home,  asleep,  in  bed,  my  child  ? 
Dreaming  of  the  wonders  of  the  times  ? 

Miriam  says — 

2670  Mother  sent  me  out  of  town, 
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Early  this  morning  to  a  friend  of  hers, 

To  spend  the  day  and  night. 

And  she  sent  me  back,  indeed  ! 

She  said  I  was  fond  of  prying, 
2675  And  should  not  stay  there. 

An  ngly  man  with  a  great  big  beard — I  never  saw 
the  same  before, 

Slapped  me  in  the  face, 

And  sent  me  back  with  a  slave  of  his  to  town, 

So  here  I  am  again  ;  I  was  tired  out  alone  at  home, 
2680  And  I  came  here  with  Teraphim 

To  protect  me ;  but  he  is  gone  asleep. 

Enter  one  of  Ifered's  men. 
Mieiam  runs  over  to  him  and  says — 

2682  Where  is  Mother  ?  Is  she  come  home  ? 
Mebed's  man  says — 

2683  She  is  there  just  now;  but  you  must  remain  here 
Till  she  sends  for  you. 

2685  How  dare  you  return  to  town 
Without  her  special  leave  ? 
Here,  Zona,  keep  this  child  safe, 
Till  I  return  with  orders  from  her  mother. 

Bethia  appears  to  revive,  sits  up,  veiled,  on  the  sofa,  and 
sai/s — 


2689  I  wish  my  Mseris  was  here  again ! 
I  fear  some  accident  may  befall  him  ! 
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Mieiam  goes  over  and  leans  on  Bethia,  and  says — 

2691  I  like  people  who  care  for  Mered, 
Poor  fellow,  he  is  in  such  trouble. 
He  likes  me  very  much — he  does. 
I  like  you,  because  you  wish  him  here  ! 

2695  Are  you  an  Alma,  may  I  ask  ? 

Bethia  takes  off  her  veil. 
Mieiam  starts,  throws  up  her  hands,  and  says — 

2696  Oh  no.  I  know  you  quite  well, 

You  are  Thermuthis,  Pharaoh's  handsome  daughter. 

'Twas  I  told  Mered  you  were  here, 

Disguised  as  an  Ethiopian  captive 
2700  The  evening  before  last. 

He  had  come  home  a  little  drunk 

With  the  loaded  asses. 

My  mother  had  sent  me  here, 

To  see  the  strangers,  and  hear  the  news, 
2705  And  after  a  while  return, 

And  tell  her  all  I  saw  and  heard. 

On  my  return,  I  found  her  fast  asleep, 

Overcome  with  heat,  with  work,  and  care. 

Mered  had  washed  himself,  and  gone  to  bed. 
2710  I  woke  him  up,  and  told  him  you  were  here  ; 

And  he  sent  me  off  to  bed  forthwith, 

Telling  me  on  no  account  to  disturb  our  mother. 

Bethia  caresses  Miriam,  and  says — 

2713  And  so  you  like  me  very  much,  you  say, 
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If  I  like  Mered,  then,  I  like  him  so  much, 
I  care  for  no  one  else  just  now. 

Miriam  dances  with  delight,  and  sings  to  herself. 

Bethia  says  to  her — 

2716  Will  you  be  my  page,  my  little  confidante  ? 
Mieiam  says  to  Bethia— 

2717  But  I  must  ask  my  mother  what  to  say  : 
Mered  would  not  give  me  away — 
They  find  me  so  cunning  and  so  useful: 

2720  For  a  child  so  young  is  not  suspected. 

Bethia  says  to  Miriam — 

2721  Both  your  Mother  and  Mered 
Have  spoken  to  me  about  you, 
And  we  have  arranged  it  all. 

I  am  to  adopt  you  now : 
2725  You  are  to  live  with  him  and  me, 

And  become  afinelady,  and  learn  to  dance  and  sing. 

Mieiam  appears  puzzled,  and  says — 

2727  I  do  not  see  how  all  this  can  be ; 
Eor  you  were  to  marry  the  robber, 
If  he  proved  his  guilt  to-day. 

Bethia  says  to  Miriam — 

2730  Why,  child,  he  proved  it  to  the  King, 
To  the  Council,  to  every  body ; 
And  the  King  gave  me  to  him. 
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The  thief  is  pardoned  and  rewarded  both. 
Now,  if  you  can  guess,  say  who  am  I  ? 

Mieiam  thinks  a  tvhile,  and  says — 

2735  I  have  it,  if  one  and  two  be  three  : 

Mered  must  be  the  thief. 

You  said  just  now,  if  I  mistake  you  not, 

You  wished  Mered  back  here  to-night ; 

You  feared  some  accident  had  befallen  him ; 
2740  You  are  his  wife — his  Egyptian  wife,  I  mean — 

For  he  has  a  Hebrew  wife  already — 

We  call  her  Selimeth. 

She  lay  in  of  twins  last  night, 

And  is  now  quite  well  again  ! 

Bethia  jumps  up  in  a  rage  from  the  sofa,  and  says  to 
Zona — 

2745  Zona,  did  you  hear  what  that  child  has  said  ? 
Zoxa  says  to  Bethia,  aside — Miriam  listens — 

2746  She  speaks  the  truth  : 

Your  husband,  Mered,  the  thief, 
Or  rather  Mseris,  the  Peace -King  of  Egypt, 
Is  married  to  a  Jewess  called  Selimeth. 
2750  They  say  she  lay  in  last  night  of  twins  : 
These  Hebrew  women  breed  like  fish, 
And  overrun  the  country 
With  their  breeding  in  and  in. 

Bethia  says — 

2754  Before  he  returns  hither, 
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2755  I  will  run  to  the  river,  and  drown  myself; 

I  will  never  share    a   husband  with   a  Hebrew 

woman : 
I  married  him,  supposing  him  unmarried ! 

Zona  says,  aside,  to  Bethia— 

2758  And  he  married  you, 

Believing  you  were  not  with  child. 
2760  The  two  midwives  say  you  were  so, 

Before  you  came  in  here  to  play  the  harlot ! 

Bethia,  frightened,  says — 

2762  Have  they  told  my  father  that  ? 
Zona  says — 

2763  Oh  no;  neither  the  King,  Mered, 
Nor  his  Mother  know  it. 

2765  The  midwives  and  I  have  agreed  to  share  that 
secret 
With  yourself,  but  no  one  else  to  know  it. 

Bethia  says  to  Zona — 

2767  If  the  King  knew  that  I  was  with  child, 
He  would  burn  me,  with  my  Aunt, 
In  the  old  palace  now  on  fire  ! 

Zona  says — 

2770  You  but  say  the  truth; 

And  now  you  see  and  know 
The  danger  you  have  escaped. 
m  2 
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Your  coining  son,  for  the  midwives  say 
He  is  to  be  a  son — you  can  pass  him  off 
2775  For  Mered's;  for  you  are  gone 

Not  quite  two  moons  with  child ! 

Eethia  says— 

2111  Can  this  be  done  with  safety  ? 

Zona 


2778  With  safety  or  not,  it  must  be  done, 

To  save  your  life  and  place 
2780  In  your  husband's  affections  : 

And  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Eethia  says — 

2782  And  must  I  be  satisfied,  after  all, 
With  but  half  a  man  ? 

Zona  says — 

2784  As  real  men  go  just  now  in  Egypt, 

Two.  modest  women  should  be  content 
To  have  one  good  man  between  them. 
"Why,  only  think  of  the  King  your  father, 
How  he  is  divided,  parcelled  out 
Amongst  his  Queens,  his  Concubines, 

2790  And  maidens  without  number. 

Bethia  says — 

2791  If  Mered  would  but  promise 

To  make  me  his  queen  and  wife, 
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And  let  Selimeth  be  to  me 

A  handmaid,  I  would  be  content. 
2795  I  think  these  nomad  pastors 

Have  arrangements  of  this  kind. 

Abram,  their  old  king,  I  often  heard, 

Had  for  his  queen  Sarah  the  laugher, 

A  lady  whom  he  lent,  as  his  sister, 
2800  To  some  old  king  of  Egypt ; 

But  he,  failing  to  have  his  will  of  her, 

Returned  her  to  Abram, 

Giving  him  an  Egyptian  princess,  Hagar, 

The  Hebrews  say,  as  Sarah's  handmaid, 
2805  From  whom  our  Nabathean  guards  descend. 

Let  Selimeth  be  my  inferior, 

And  I  shall  be  quite  content. 

Zona  says— 

2808  I  am  so  gratified  this  point  is  settled ! 

Prepare  yourself  to  receive  the  Kings ; 
2810  They  said  they  would  soon  be  here. 

They  return  in  a  chariot, 

As  soon  as  they  have  secured 

The  treasure  for  the  night. 

Mikiam  comes  for ivard,  and  says  to  herself,  aside — 

2814  Mayhap  I  did  not  hear  them  talk, 

And  understand  it  too  :  I'll  tell  it  all  to  Mother  ! 

To  Bethia  she  says — 

2816  Princess,  may  I  attend  you  to  braid  your  hair  ? 
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Bethia  says — 

2817  Of  course,  I  will  instruct  you  ; 

You  cannot  know  how,  unless  you  are  taught. 

Miriam  says — 

2819  I  often  help  the  women  here  to  dress  their  heads. 
And  play  tricks  upon  the  men  besides. 
They  never  suspect  me,  I  am  so  little. 

\_Exeunt  Bethia  and  Miriam. 

Zona  claps  her  hands,  and  makes  a  noise  with  her  feet  on 
the  floor,  and  thumps  the  doors,  avoiding  the  door 
through  which  Bethia  and  Miriam  retired.  Her  women 
enter  from  different  doors,  dressed  for  company,  in  all 
their  finery. 

Zona  says  to  the  women — 

2822  Have  you  had  supper?     Is  the  house  in  order? 
Women  say — 

2823  We  have  had  our  suppers  ; 

All  is  ready  for  King  Mseris  the  wiser, 
2825  And  King  Bhampsinitas,  the  wiseacre, 
If  they  come  here  to-night. 

Zona  says — 

2827  He  is  sure  to  do  that ;  he  said  he  would  be  here, 
And  bed  his  daughter  with  the  thief, 
And  thus  fulfil  his  vows. 
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Enter  Mered's  Mother,  dressed  quite  grand,  accompanied 
with  Amram,  her  nepheiv,  also  dressed  in  holiday  attire. 
A  number  of  Mered's  men,  in  the  same  dresses  they  wore 
at  the  feast  in  the  garden,  drop  in,  and  begin  to  converse 
and  pair  off  with  the  novices  and  Alma?. 

Zona  goes  over  to  Mered's  Mother,  tvho  comes  f one ard, 
flattening  her  dress  in  front,  and  says  to  her — 

2830  Why,  neighbour  Jocabed,  how  corpulent ! 
If  I  did  not  know  your  great  age, 
I'd  say  you  were  once  more  with  child. 
Will  you  never  stop  having  them  ? 
Who  may  the  father  be  ?  Is  it  that  nice  young  man  ? 

Mered's  Mother  says  to  Zona — 

2835  After  old  Ezra's  death,  I  wanted  help  and  comfort ; 
Sol  looked  aboutfora  strong  an d wholesome Levite, 
And  found  him  in  my  nephew  Amram, 
And  took  him  home,  though  I  was  big  with  child, 
Just  to  spite  my  late  husband's  kinsmen. 

Zona  says — 

2840  So,  little  Miriam,  then,  has  had  two  fathers? 
Mered's  Mother  says — 

2841  According  to  Hebrew  custom,  such  is  the  fact. 
Zona  says — 

2842  It  is  now  almost  universally  the  case  in  Egypt : 
Few  children  have  but  one  father. 
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Only  yesterday  I  heard  of  a  great  lady  in  this  court 
2845  Who  has  at  least  two  fathers  for  her  coming  son, 

Meked's  Motheb  says,  aside — 


2846  I  suspect  she  means  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

"We  shall  see  to  that  anon — we  will ; 

And  if  it  be  as  I  suspect  it  is, 

Bethia  and  I  may  be  brought  to  bed 
2850  About  the  same  time.     If  the  mid  wives 

Be  right  in  their  calculations, 

I  shall  be  first ;  and  if  they  do 

As  they  are  commanded  by  the  King, 

"  Kill  her  child,  if  he  be  a  son/' 
2855  I  may  manage  so  to  put  my  child  to  come 

Into  her  child's  place,  and  thus  get 

My  Levite  child  placed  above  those  men  of Judah 

Who  treat  me  and  mine  with  such  contempt. 

If  Zona's  words  apply  to  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
2860  The  opinion  of  the  mid  wives  as  to  her  state 

Clearly  imports  a  previous  connexion 

With  one  or  more  Egyptians, 

Probably  a  prince  or  princes  of  the  royal  family, 

Before  she  met  our  Mered  at  Zona's. 
2865  Her  behaviour  is  of  a  piece  with  that  of  Potiphar's 
wife, 

When  she  at  noon  attacked  the  Hecca  Joseph,  the 
son  of  Jacob  ; 

Or  Anpou's  wife  in  the  old  dream  story, 

When  she  attacked  her  husband's  brother  Batou, 

And  insisted  on  his  lying  with  her. 
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2870  These  Egyptian  women  are  by  far  greater  harlots 
Than  these  Jebusite  women,  whose  lawful  trade  is 
prostitution. 

Zona  says  to  Mered's  Mother — 

2872  What  are  you  hatching  there  ?  A  goose-egg,  perhaps; 
$"o  game  too  high  for  you  to  aim  at, 
Good  neighbour  Jocabed,  my  help  and  friend, 

Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

2875  When  yon  help  me,  3* am  always  sure  to  win, 
Though  I  may  essay  to  cheat  or  catch  a  king. 

Zona  laughs,  shakes  hands  ivtthMereaVs  Mother,  and  says — 

2877  When  women  agree  to  help  each  other, 
The  men  have  no  chance  against  them ; 
But  if  we  pull  apart,  and  hinder, 

2880  And  not  assist  each  other, 

The  men  by  force  make  us  their  creatures. 

Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

2882  WhenEzra  died,  his  otherwomen  and  I  quarrelled ; 
So  I  went  my  way,  taking  my  dower  with  me  ; 
That  I  sold,  and  set  up  here,  a  trade  in  slops  of  all 
kinds, 

2885  You  were  my  first,  and  you  are  my  best  customer. 

Zona  says — 

2886  It  was  a  lucky  day  the  day  we  met, 

And  I  trust  our  good  will  and  luck  will  descend 
From  ourselves  to  our  posterity. 
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Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

2889  I  fear  our  luck  can't  hold  good  much  longer. 
The  longest  thread  will  have  a  knot  in  it. 
I  dread  this  marriage  of  my  son  Mered 
"With  the  Egyptian  princess  Thermuthis  ; 
It  has  just  now  baulked  all  my  plans  and  projects  ; 
It  may  take  Mered  out  of  my  hands, 

2895  As  a  willing  instrument  and  obedient  son. 

Zona  says — 

2896  You  must  stick  by  him  ;  he  will  want  advice, 
And  you  alone  are  able  to  give  it ; 

Thus  you  may  manage  to  effect  your  ends. 
You  cannot  be  long  at  fault 

2900  To  find  proper  help  amongst  your  relatives. 

Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

2901  When  Ezra  died,  and  I  demanded  help, 

His  relatives,  except  Mered  and  his  brother,  re- 
fused me ; 
They  said  I  was  a  genuine  "  daughter  of  Levi," 
"  A  child  of  hell,"  who  "  swore  by  gold"  alone ; 
2905  That  I  "  cleansed  the  outside  of  the  (copper)  cup," 
"  Inside  I  was  full  of  extortion  and  excess, 
And  outwardly  righteous  unto  men ; 
But  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity, 
Dead  (men's)  bones,  and  all  uncleanness." 

Zona  says  to  herself ]  aside — 

2910  Not  a  very  bad  likeness,  after  all, 
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Though  it  is  modelled  in  Egyptian  dirt, 
And  drawn  and  coloured  with  Hebrew  pitch. 

To  MereoVs  Mother,  Zona  says — 

2913  They  could  hardly  say  more  or  worse. 

Meeed's  Mothee  , 


2914  Oh  !  yes,  they  did  ;  they  called  me  "  serpent," 
One  of  the  "  generation  of  vipers  ;" 
Thus  reflecting  on  my  own  mother, 
Who  was  one  of  the  many  daughters 
Of  our  Dan,  whom  the  Argive  Greeks 
Call  Danaus,  and  style  the  treacherous, 

2920  Who,  on  Jacob's  death,  fled  from  Chemmis, 
Fearing  his  brother  Joseph's  resentment. 

Zona  says — ■ 

2922  Eut  he,  when  "  in  the  place  of  God," 

Forgave  his  brothers,  and  by  bribes  and  presents, 
Taken  from  the  royal  treasures, 

2925  E ought  them  over  to  his  side. 

Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

2926  He  had  no  right  to  control  his  older  brothers 
Before  or  after  his  old  father's  death; 

Levi  and  Simeon  never  submitted  to  him  ; 
They  took  all  he  gave,  yet  they  wanted  more ; 
2930  And  before  old  Jacob's  death  they  devised  a  plan 
To  spoil  Osiertasen  of  some  of  the  treasure 
Amassed  by  Joseph  in  the  palace  here. 
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In  that  they  failed  ;  for,  the  undermined  wall 
By  which  they  would  have  entered  the  house  falling, 

2935  It  killed  a  man,  whose  death,  according 

To  the  old  law  of  Egypt,  which  punishes  fathers 
For  acts  committed  by  their  sons, 
Placed  old  Jacob's  life  in  danger. 
For  had  not  Joseph  so  managed  it, 

2940  That  no  one  could  identify  the  body, 
The  chances  are  that  old,  Jacob  would, 
In  due  course  of  legal  investigation, 
Have  also  been  buried  alive  under  another  wall, 
According  to  the  law  of  retaliation. 

2945  The  fear  of  this  mode  of  execution  brought  on  old  age 
And  death  prematurely  on  old  Jacob, 
Who  was  always  at  heart  an  arrant  coward ; 
It  led  him  to  curse  his  sons, 
Levi,  my  father,  and  his  brother  Simeon, 

2950  And  sift  them  and  theirs  as  chaff  amongst  his  people . 
Thus  it  is  the  men  of  Judah  hate  me, 
And  treat  me  as  if  I  inherited  all  the  craft  and 

covetousness  of  Rebecca, 
And  the  jealousy  and  daring  of  Levi,  Dan,  and 
Simeon. 

Zona  says — 

2954  But  your  husband  Ezra,  he  was  always  kind; 
You  had  him  in  excellent  subjection. 

Meeed's  Mother  'says— 

2956  He  was  so  much  with  the  Egyptians, 
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When  employed  on  the  public  works  of  this  dynasty, 
His  relatives  generally  considered  him 
A  pervert  from  their  laws  and  customs. 

2960  He  thought  me  handsome,  healthy,  clever, 
And,  against  their  advice  and  counsel, 
He  married  me.     ~Not  one  man  of  Judah 
Attended  at  the  feast,  or  gave  me  presents ; 
So  I  do  not  consider  myself  bound 

2965  To  the  house  of  Judah  in  any  way. 
I  look  to  the  success  of  Levi  only, 
Except  so  far  as  Mered's  interests  are  concerned ; 
And  now  that  he  has,  like  his  father, 
In  a  manner  compromised  himself 

2970  With  the  Egyptians,  I  will  hereafter  use  him 
As  an  instrument  to  carry  out  my  plans. 

Zona  says — 


2972  And  you  are  sure  to  succeed  with  him, 

As  you  did  with  his  father. 

His  Princess  Thermuthis  will  assist  you ; 
2975  You  will  be  able  to  impose  upon  her, 

And  lead  her  to  help  and  realize  your  plans. 

Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

2977  She  will  help  to  keep  Mered  in  check, 

And  no  doubt  give  me  indirect  assistance. 

Zona  says — 

2979  Did  you  not  promise  to  explain  to  me 
The  private  entrance  to  the  treasury, 
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Which  I  did  not  see,  as  I  kept  in  front 
Of  the  burning  palace  with  the  other  women  ? 
And,  now  the  secret  is  at  an  end, 
Do  tell  me  how  and  why  you  devised  it ; 
2985  Eor  I  do  like  to  hear  of  foolish  women 
Outwitting  over  cunning  men. 

Mered's  Mother,  says — 

2987  When  Ezra  was  employed  by  this  King 
To  build  the  treasury  at  Heliopolis, 
And  found  it  on  the  solid  rock, 

2990  And  so  constructing  it  with  great  stones, 
So  large  that  no  thief  or  thieves 
Could  get  under  or  through  them, 
As  a  Levite  woman,  the  daughter  of  my  father, 
I  felt  within  my  heart  sadly  insulted  ; 

2995  And  so  I  resolved  within  myself  a  plan 

To  thwart  the  King  by  means  of  a  secret  passage, 
Not  such  as  used  in  the  tombs  and  temples, 
Eut  of  some  novel  and  peculiar  kind, 
That  no  Egyptian  would  suspect  it. 

3000  Thus   I  thought  I  might  hereafter  realize  the 
thought 
Of  my  unsuccessful  and  unlucky  father, 
And  thus  by  great  wealth  advance  my  tribe  to 

honour, 
And  lower  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  of  Jacob, 
And  put  them  all  under  our  feet ; 

3005  Eor  money  in  the  long  run  masters  all  in  Egypt. 
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Zoxa  says — 

3006  But  your  own  plan,  do  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Meeed's  Mother  . 


3007  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  hollowed  stone, 
No  matter  how  large  it  may  be, 
Is  much  lighter  than  if  it  were  solid, 

3010  And  that  one  full  water  jar  in  a  handbasket 
Will  balance  three  or  four  empty  ones ; 
So  I  set  to  work  to  plan,  and  soon  proposed  to  Ezra 
To  hollow  out  a  long  and  large  stone, 
One  of  those  originally  intended  for  a  course  of 
such  stones 

3015  In  the  new  treasury  at  Heliopolis, 

Proposing  to  present  it  hollowed  to  the  King, 
As  a  pattern  receptacle  for  his  sirrer ; 
But  I  calculated  beforehand  he  would  not  adopt  it, 
And  that  it  would  be  put  aside,  forgot, 

3020  And  abandoned  as  good  for  nought. 

Then,  as  no  other  stone  to  supply  its  place 

Was  brought  hither  from  the  quarries, 

Ezra  and  I  managed  to  fill  its  hollow  up,  and  have 

it  placed 
In  the  course,  when  the  proper  time  came, 

3025  Just  like  a  common  solid  stone. 
We  filled  it  in  at  night 
With  empty  water  jars  set  in  plaster 
To  a  certain  height,  and  the  rest  of  it 
With  water  bottles  full  and  closed  with  pitch, 
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3030  Also  set  in  plaster ;  thus  the  upper  end 
"Was  very  much  heavier  than  the  lower. 
And  as  every  stone  was  yoked 
To  the  two  stones  adjoining  it 
With  a  great  round  bar  of  brass, 

3035  "We  managed  to  have  the  hole  made 

For  this  bar,  so  placed,  the  stone  when  laid 
Turned  freely  with  it,  when  the  ends  of  the  bar 
"Were  raised  by  wedges  driven  in  the  holes 
Made  in  the  two  adjacent  stones  ; 

3040  A  labour  which  the  stupid  workmen  thought 

Made  all  safe — whereas  it  unlocked  the  secret  door, 
"Which  at  its  top  and  bottom  had  been, 
"With  the  adjacent  stones  so  shaped, 
By  counterpart  hill  and  hollow, 

3045  As  to  allow  an  oscillation  of  the  rocking  door, 

Enough  to  give  a  passage  under  its  longer  end 

when  raised 
On  a  pressure  from  without,  on  its  short  part, 
Of  about  fifty  pounds  or  more,  though 
The  stone  itself  appeared  to  be  fixed  in  its  place, 
and  when  dressed 

3050  Looked  as  if  it  weighed  several  tons  at  least, 
And  defied  the  united  labour  of  a  dozen  giants. 

Zona  says — 

3052  Well,  I  do  declare  you  were  a  mistress 
Of  your  master's  art,  and  well  deserve 
The  great  reward  you  have  secured. 
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Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

3055  My  tact  in  moving  great  stones  in  the  quarries, 
And  setting  up  obelisks  and  such  heavy  work, 
Helped  Ezra  so  much,  his  brothers  became  jealous, 
And  knowing  it  was  I  who  directed  him, 
They  did  their  best  to  injure  me  ; 

3060  Before  Ezra's  death,  they  and  I  were  enemies  ; 
But  when  he  died,  to  save  appearances, 
I  noticed  them  I  was  with  child ; 
Whereupon  I  entered  into  a  contract  with  them, 
That  if  I  had  a  son  or  sons  they  would  take  them, 

3065  And  recognise  their  rights  as  men  of  Judah, 
Claiming  under  Ezra's  parentage; 
But  if  daughters,  they  were  to  be  considered  Levites, 
Like  myself  and  my  new  husband,  Amram. 

Zona  says — 

3069  And  in  due  course  of  time  you  had  your  daughter 

Miriam. 

Meeed's  Mothee  says — 

3070  Yes,  but  I  had  two  sons  also  with  her, 
Who  were  named  Shammai  and  Ishbah  ; 
They  are  being  brought  up  away  from  me, 
Taught  to  hate  and  despise  us  Levites  and  Simeon  - 

ites; 
But  we  will  see  the  time,  if  I  mistake  not, 
3075  When  they  and  theirs  will  be  glad  to  claim 
Old  Jocabed  as  a  mother  of  priests  and  kings. 
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Zo^a  says — 

3077  I  feel  sure  you  truly  see  the  future. 

But  you  had  also  another  child, 

A  son  I  think,  after  your  daughter  Miriam, 
3080*  What  became  of  him  ?     Do  tell  me  ! 

He  did  not  die — for  all  Hebrew  children  live. 

What  have  you  done  with  him  ? 

Mered's  Mother  says — 

3083  I  told  the  simple-minded  Amram 
I  sent  the  child  away 

3085  To  our  estate  in  Syria, 

To  be  brought  up  a  hardy  shepherd  there, 

To  save  him  from  Ezra's  brothers, 

"Who  were  certain  to  have  him  killed  here, 

To  hinder  his  having  claims  on  Ezra's  property 

3090  When  he  would  grow  up  to  man's  estate. 

Zoj^a  says — 

3091  But  where  is  the  child  now  ?  What  is  his  name  ? 
Mered's  Mother  says — 

3092  Some  time  since,  you  may  recall  it, 

The  pi-Aron-is  of  Heliopolis  was  like  to  die  ; 
The  priests  had  then  to  select  another 
3095  Erom  the  sons  of  the  then  pi-Aron-is; 
According  to  their  ancient  custom 
The  one  selected  must  have  a  son, 
One  likely  to  live  to  succeed  his  father ; 
But  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  pi-Aron-is, 
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3100  "Who  is  now  the  chief  pi- Aron-is, 
Had  but  a  weakly  infant  boy ; 
And  so  his  mother,  fearing  this  child  would  die, 
And  her  husband  miss  his  chance  of  office, 
Timely  swapped  her  sickly  babe  for  my  Osarsiph. 

3105  The  child  I  sent  away  was  hers, 

And  he  has  been  killed  as  mine  would, 
Had  I  been  so  silly  as  to  trust  these  men. 
My  boy  is  thriving,  and  doing  well, 
And  in  time  will  be  High  Priest  of  Heliopolis, 

3110  Which  Joseph's  father-in-law  was  in  the  good  old 

time. 

Zona  says — 

3111  If  one  of  your  sons  becomes  high  priest,  another 

should  be  King  (pi-Eao  =  Pherao,  &c). 

Meeed's  SIothee  says — 

3112  Hush !  for  your  life  dare  not  say  that  word  ; 
If  I  did  not  know  you  well  of  old, 

Ever  ready  to  overreach  these  men, 
3115  And  help  me  in  my  speculations, 

I  would  protect  myself  from  any  slip 
Of  your  unguarded  lip. 
I  will,  however,  trust  you  again, 
As  we  are  both  sure  to  gain, 

3120  And  that  right  well,  if  we  but  bide  our  time. 

Zona  says — 

3121  We  will  always  be  friends, 

And  I  trust  our  children's  children. 

n2 
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Mebed's  Mothee  says — 

3123  I  begin  to  feel  really  alarmed  at  this  delay : 

I  hope  no  mischance  has  again  befallen  Mered, 

3125  When  I  am  absent,  he  falls  off; 

But  when  I  am  near,  he  dutifully  obeys, 
And  thus  he  gets  the  name  for  wisdom, 
While  in  fact  he  has  but  little  wit^ 
And  can't  be  trusted  by  himself  a  bit. 

Zona  says — 

3130  I'll  see  if  there  be  any  signs 
Of  Pharaoh  coming  hither : 
I  also  get  uneasy  at  this  delay ; 
I  will  run  and  see  about  it. 

[_Exit  Zona,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  by  door  towards 

street. 

Enter  Bethia  in  a  grand  Egyptian  evening  dress,  such  as 
is  represented  worn  by  queens  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments ;  the  drapery  is  so  nearly  transparent,  her  person 
is  visible  through  it.  Miriam  accompanies  her,  decorated 
for  the  occasion  with  some  of  the  finery  of  Zona's  women ; 
she  runs  to  {her)  Meeed's  Mothee,  who  takes  the  child 
by  the  hand,  and  says  to  Bethia,  while  she  introduces 
Amram,  her  present  husband — 

3134  Princess,  may  I  present  my  husband? 
He  is  a  simple-minded,  good  for  nothing, 
Honest,  hard-working  sort  of  man  ; 
His  sight  is  bad,  and  he  is  hard  of  hearing ; 
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And  he  is  so  dull  of  comprehension, 
He  never  could  be  taught  to  read  or  write, 
3140  Or  count  eleven  upon  his  fingers. 

He  would  be  glad  to  have  a  fat  lazy  place 

In  your  future  establishment, 

As  a  spy  of  mine  on  all  your  movements, 

[Spoken  aside, 

Bethia  says  to  Mered's  Mother — 

3144  Anything  you  choose  shall  be  his  ; 
"We  would  like  to  help  you  all, 
And  make  you  fixed  inhabitants 
Of  these  parts,  to  protect  us 
Erom  those  Asiatic  nomads 
Who  are  getting  troublesome 

3150  On  our  borders  towards  the  east. 

Bethia  and  Am/ram  go  aside,  and  converse. 

Miriam  runs  to  Mered's  Mother,  and  whispers  to  her— 

3151  0  Mother  dear,  listen  and  hear ! 
I  heard  Zona  say,  "Bethia  there 
Was  near  two  moons  gone  with  child 
Before  she  came  in  here ; 

3155  And  her  child  to  be  will  not  be  Mered's. " 

Mebed's  Motheb,  to  Miriam,  says — 

3156  Hush,  child,  be  still! 

If  you  dare  say  a  naughty  word 
Like  these  again,  I'll  cut  the  skin 
Off  your  bones  in  stripes, 
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3160  And  give  yon  to  Beelzebub 
And  his  flies  to  blow  you 
Full  of  maggots,  then  give  you  to  the  fish ; 
So  keep  silent,  child  ! 
You  know  I  always  intend  to  keep  my  word. 

Miriam,  greatly  cast  down,  says — 

3165  I  promise,  Mother,  not  to  breathe  another  word. 
I  hear  the  noise  of  wheels  ! 

She  runs  out  hy  the  door  leading  to  the  street  [exit],  and 
returns  [enter],  crying  out — 

3167  The  chariots  are  coming  fast! 

Enter  Zona,  with  a  lamp,  walking  hackwards. 

Enter  King  Thothmtjs  III.  arm  in  arm  with  Mered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  soldier,  who  carries  a  basket ;  Thoihmus  ap- 
pears to  be  tipsy  ;  Mered  has  signs  of  liquor  on  him  also, 
but  he  is  not  so  drunk  as  the  King;  both  smoked  and  dirty. 

Pharaoh  says  out  loud — 

3168  Is  the  melancholy  mother  of  our  jolly  ally  here? 
I  would  first  thank  her  for  her  wine, 

3170  Which  is  first-rate  stuff;  I  shall  never  get  enough 
of  it. 
Those  guards  of  mine  are  first-rate  judges 
Of  what  is  really  good ;  no  one  could  blame  them 
For  getting  drunk  upon  such  wine  as  that ; 
Once  they  got  the  taste  of  it,  how  could  they  stop  ? 

3175  Why,  only  Meeris  and  the  guard  forced  me  away, 
I  would  have  drunk  or  slept  it  out  till  break  of  day. 
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Mered's  Mother,  greatly  alarmed,  says — 

3177  And  so  your  Majesty  called  by  the  way 

At  my  humble  dwelling,  to  taste  my  wine. 

Mered  says — 

3179  Pharaoh  insisted  on  my  taking  wine, 

I  was  so  exhausted  with  the  heat  and  labour ; 

He  also  said  he  would  like  to  taste  the  wine  himself 

His  guards  praised  to  him  so  highly ; 

rTwas  then  I  brought  him  to  your  house, 

And  he  would  have  remained  there 
3185  Had  not  the  soldiers  forced  him  thence, 

Fearing  treason  against  his  life ; 

And  so  I  drove  him  here  at  last, 

To  complete  his  promises. 

Pharaoh  appears  very  drunk ;  but  he  makes  an  effort  to 
stand,  and  says — 

3189  Just  so,  just  so  !  give  me  the  presents. 

The  soldier  hands  the  basket  to  the  King,  who  opens  it  after 
some  difficulty  ;  he  gives  Bethia  a  golden  neck  torque,  an 
armlet,  and  a  gold  girdle  ;  he  gives  Mered  the  same,  hit 
the  girdle  is  studded  with  silver  beads ;  and  he  scatters 
the  remaining  contents  of  the  basket,  consisting  of  brace- 
lets or  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  among  the  company,  ivho 
have  a  grand  scramble,  which  is  over  in  a  minute,  and 
the  people  put  the  rings  on  their  wrists. 
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Pharaoh  then  places  Bethia  and  Mered  in  front ;  he  joins 
their  hands,  and  says  to  them — 

3190  Are  ye  satisfied  to  be  man  and  wife, 

And  Peace-King  and  Peac&-Queen  of  Egypt 
In  the  place  of  my  late  aunt  and  sister, 
To  act  in  my  name, 
To  sign  with  my  signet 

3195  Already  on  Mered' s  arm  ? 

If  you  are,  then  before  these  people  exchange  the 
pledges. 

Mered  puts  the  jewels  on  Bethia! s  neck,  arm,  and  waist. 
Bethia  does  the  same  by  Mered  ;  hut  before  she  is  quite 
done,  great  noise  in  the  rere. 

Enter  two  of  Zona's  women  in  a  state  of  nudity ,  fighting  ; 
an  infant  is  crying,  ivhich  one  of  them  is  trying  to  take 
from  the  other. 

Pharaoh  says — 

3197  What  is  all  this  hubbub  about?  Let  us  hear ! 

The  women  run  forward,  both  holding  the  child,  and  both 
claiming  it ;  they  call  on  Pharaoh  to  decide  to  which  of 
the  two  the  child  belongs. 

Pharaoh  says — 

3198  A  nice  case  this  for  a  sober  King  to  settle  ! 
I  hand  it  over  to  Maeris  there, 

3200  To  try  his  hand  as  a  judge  upon  it ; 
It  is  far  beyond  my  reach  just  now. 
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Maeris,  let  us  see  how  you  will  settle 
This  very  knotty  question. 

Mered  is  greatly  puzzled. 

Mered' s  Mother  goes  behind,  and  sags  to  him,  aside — 

3204  You  must  call  them  forth, 

And  look  big,  as  if  you  were  wise. 

Mered  and  his   Mother  talk  together;   she   consults   the 
women. 

Betrta  says  to  the  enraged  women — 

3206  This  is  no  time  for  strife — 

This  is  no  place  for  recrimination ; 

Zona,  put  these  women  forth, 

But  retain  the  child  till  morning, 
3210  "When  we  women  will  decide 

Which,  if  either  of  them,  is  to  have  the  child. 

Pharaoh  says — 

3212  We  are  going  now  to  join  our  men, 

Who  are  going  to  besiege  Gezer  and  its  towns, 
Which  have  dared  refuse  to  pay  their  capitation, 

3215  And  I  would  like  to  see 

Our  new  King  decide  a  case  of  such  great  difficulty. 

Mered  leaves  his  Mother,  and  comes  forward  quite  reso- 
lutely, and  says — 

3217  0  King,  there  is  nothing  plainer  ! 
Wromen,  come  forward  here, 
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And  confront  each  other. 
3220  Now  place  the  child  between  you ; 

I  will  decide  [he  claps  his  hands']  ;  'tis  done. 

Pharaoh  says — 

3222  Won't  you  hear  their  statements  ? 
Mered  says — 

3223  They  would  both  tell  us  the  very  same, 
If  they  were  ever  finished  telling, 

3225  Why  then  let  them  tell  at  all  ? 
It  would  be  but  killing  time, 
And  yon  are  in  a  hurry. 

Pharaoh,  looking  astonished,  says — 

3228  You  only  say  the  truth ; 

What  wonderful  perception  ! 

Bethta  says  to  Mered — 

3230  You  are  losing  time— your  supper  will  be  spoiled ; 
We  all  would  go  to  bed ;  'tis  getting  very  late. 

Pharaoh  says — 

3232  Silence  in  the  court,  I  say ! 

Let  the  King  pronounce  the  sentence. 

Mered  says,  as  he  draws  his  dagger — 

3234  Lay  the  child  quite  flat  upon  the  floor. 
Pharaoh  says — 

3235  What  does  this  mean  ? 

Would  your  tried  hand  chop  that  child  in  twain  ? 
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Meeed  says  to  Pharaoh — 

3237  Just  chine  him  down  the  spine 
Like  a  lamb — hardly  hurt  him. 

Mered  goes  forward,  as  if  he  was  going  to  cut  the  child  %n 
two,  when  One  of  the  Women  rushes  forward,  and 
snatches  his  dagger  out  of  his  hand,  and  says — 

3239  Come  but  one  step  nearer  to  this  child, 
And  I'll  end  your  reign  in  blood 
Ere  it  has  well  begun  in  fire. 

Mebed  laughs  ironically,  and  says,  soothingly — 

3242  Good  woman,  I  but  wished  to  try 

The  strength  of  your  humanity. 

The  thing  is  clear — the  child  is  yours, 
3245  Take  it,  and  give  me  up  my  sword, 

And  I  will  satisfy  this  woman 

In  quite  another  way. 

Bethta  says — 

3248  Oh  !  no,  by  no  means,  I  say; 

You  had  better  leave  that  task  to  me. 

Phabaoh  has  been  considering,  and  says — 

3250  'Tis  wisdom  of  the  highest  sort ; 

rTo  Egyptian  would  have  thought  it ; 

He  hit  it  off  so  quick ; 

He  is  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  women ! 

Pharaoh  rubs  his  hands  together  in  great  glee,  and  appears 
to  be  tailing  to  himself. 
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Mered's  Mother  says,  aside,  to  Zona— 

3254  'Twas  I  who  proposed  it  to  him. 

Why,  only  for  that  woman,  he  would  hare  killed 
the  child. 

Pharaoh  says — 


3256  People  all  must  now  admit, 

That  though  I  was  considered 
By  all  as  the  wisest  of  the  wise, 
My  wisdom  is  but  folly 

3260  When  compared  with  that  of  Maoris. 

Pharaoh  says  to  Zona — 

3261  King  Mseris,  out  of  the  public  treasure, 
Will  repay  you  all  the  charges 

You  have  been  at  on  account  of  Bethia ; 
And  treble  the  amount  in  gifts 

3265  To  yourself  and  women. 

Zona  and  women  clap  their  hands, 
Mered  says — 

3266  That  I  will,  0  King, 

And  not  forget  my  men.  \_Spolcen  aside. 

Women  and  Men  all  shout  out— 

3268  The  good  old  times  are  not  quite  gone. 

Pharaoh,  supported  hy  the  soldier,  retires  by  the  door 
leading  to  the  street.  Several  soldiers  come  in,  he  endea- 
vours to  return,  but  they  force  him  away.        \JExeunt. 
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Bethia  says  to  Zona,  aside — 

3269  '  His  left  hand'  shall  be  '  under  my  head,  [viii.  3]. 
And  his  right  hand  shall  embrace  me'  again. 

Bethia  says  to  Mered — 

3271   '  Away,  my  beloved,  and  be  like  a  doe,  [yiii.  14.] 
Or  a'  young  '  fawn  on  the  mountains  of  spices.' 

Bethia  says  to  Zona  and  her  women — 


3273  'I  charge  you,'  for  the  third  and  last  time, 

(  Ye  daughters  of  Jebus,  ("  Jerusalem")  [viii.  4.] 

3275  '  By  the  virtues  of  Maut  (<  the  field'), 
'  That  ye  stir  not  up 
Nor  awake  my  love  until  he  please'  to-morrow. 

Mered  and  Bethia  join  hands  ;  MerecVs  men  take  partners 
from  the  Almce  ;  Zona  leads,  and  the  company  retire 
with  lamps  in  their  hands,  they  singing  a  nuptial  or 
bacchanalian  song.  Mered'' 's  Mother  takes  Miriam  by 
the  hand,  and,  holding  a  lamp  in  the  other,  she  retires 
toivards  the  street  door. 

Ameam  loiters  behind,  and  says — - 

3278  How  I  should  prefer  to  stay ! 

Meeed's  ATothee  turns  round,  and  says  to  him— 

3279  Hurry,  man !  no  more  delay. 
She  pushes  him  before  her,  and  says— 

3280  Away,  away ! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEBED'sMoTHEEr^wms  alone,  with  the  lamp  in  her  hand, 

and  says — 

3281  Thus  ends  our  parable  play. 

She  Mows  the  lamp  out  at  the  audience,  and  the  stage  is 
dark  again. 

The  curtain  falls. 


As  a  Supplement  to  Act  V.  Scene  III.,  the  following 
extracts  from  Hannah  Move's  Sacred  Drama  of  "  Moses 
in  the  Bulrushes"*  may  he  added,  as  they  will  help  to 
develope  an  action  only  indicated  in  the  text. 

[Page  18]  "ITieiau:  (MeredJs  sister) — 

3282  "  And  yet  who  knows  but  the  fell  tyrant's  rage 
May  reach  his  (Aaron's)  life  ? 

"  Jochebed  (Mered's  Mother) — 

3284  "  I  fear  for  him, 

For  thee,  for  all. 

Unfed  by  hope.     A  mother's  fondness  reigns 
"Without  a  rival,  and  without  an  end. 

"Miexam  (Mered's  sister) — 

3288  "  But  say  what  Heav'n  inspires  to  save  thy  son? 
"  Jochebed  (Mered's  Mother) — 

3289  "  Since  the  dear  fatal  morn  which  gave  him  birth 

*  Third  Edition,  London,  1783. 
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3290  I  have  revolved  in  my  distracted  mind 

Each,  means  to  save  his  life,  and  many  a  thonght 
Which  fondness  prompted  prudence  has  opposed 
As  perilons  and  rash.     With  these  poor  hands 
I've  fram'd  a  little  ark  of  slender  reeds, 

3295  "With  pitch  and  slime  I  have  secured  the  sides; 
In  this  frail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
My  little  helpless  infant,  and  expose  him 
Upon  the  banks  of  Kile. 

[Page  21]  "Miriam  (Mered's  sister) — 

3299  "  What  must  I  do  ? 

Command  thy  daughter ;  for  thy  words  have  wak'd 
An  holy  boldness  in  my  youthful  breast. 

"  Jochebed  (Mered's  Mother) — 

3302  "Go  then,  my  Miriam,  go,  and  take  the  infant; 
And  gently  lay  him  on  the  river  brink ;      [p.  23] 
Lay  him  among  the  flags  on  yonder  beach, 

3305  Just  where  the  royal  gardens  meet  the  Nile. 

"  The  scene  changes  to  the  lank  of  the  Nile. 
"  Miriam  (Mered's  sister),  alone,  and  watching  Moses. 

3306  "  Who  moves  this  way  ?  Of  royal  port  she  seems, 
Perhaps  sent  hither  by  the  hand  of  Heaven 

To  prop  the  falling  house  of  Levi.     Soft ! 
I'll  listen  unperceived  ;  these  trees  will  hide  me. 

\_8he  stands  behind. 

1  Enter  The  Princess  or  Egypt  [Pharaoh's  daughter) 
attended  by  a  train  of  ladies. 
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"  Pels  cess    (Pharaoh's  daughter — JBethia,   or  Thermu- 
this) — 

3310  "  No  farther,  virgins  ;  here  I  mean  to  rest, 
"  Sure,  or  I  much  mistake,  or  I  perceive 
Upon  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  Nile 
A  chest — entangled  in  the  reeds  it  seems  : 
Discern'  st  thou  aught  ? 

"  Melita  [an  imaginary  character] — 

3315  "  Something,  but  what  I  know  not. 

"  Peincess  {Pharaoh's  daughter)— 

3316  Go,  and  examine  what  this  sight  may  mean. 

"  Melita — 

3317  "  Within  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  babe — 
"  Peincess  {Pharaoh's  daughter) — 

331 8  "  Who  knows,  but  some  unhappy  Hebrew  woman 
Has  thus  exposed  her  infant,  to  evade 

3320  The  stern  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sire  ? 

"  Melita — 

3321  "  Should  this  be  one,  my  Princess  knows   the 

danger. 

"  Peincess  (Pharaoh's  daughter) — ■ 

3322  "  No  danger  should  deter  from  acts  of  mercy. 
"  Mieiam  (Mered's  and  Moses'  sister)  behind — 

3323  "  A  thousand  blessings  on  her  princely  head  I" 
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GREEK,  HEBREW,  AND  EGYPTIAN,  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
REALITY  OF  THE  STORY  OF  STORIES,  AS  DEVELOPED  IN  THE 
PARABLE  PLAY  OF  PHARAOH'S  DAUGHTER. 


3324  Having  developed  synthetically  the  story  of  the  marriage  of 
Pharaoh's  Daughter  with  a  Jew  of  humble  rank,  under  most  anoma- 
lous circumstances,  we  will  next  proceed  to  elaborate  different  por- 
tions of  evidence,  which,  when  developed,  will  establish  it  as  an 
historic  tale. 

3325  In  other  words,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  analyze  our 
story,  or  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  exhibit  its  different  parts  separately, 
and  their  bearings  on  and  relations  to  the  circumstances  belonging 
to  the  time  and  places  in  which  the  original  events  occurred  which 
our  drama  represents ;  or,  rather,  which  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  antiquity  leads  us  to  believe  did  really  happen  as  represented  in 
our  drama. 

3326  Our  parable  play  may  be  then  accepted  as  a  photograph 
or  mirror  held  up  to  nature,  showing  virtue  (in)  her  {true)  features, 
{vice)  in  her  (real)  images,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  times 
(circa  b.  c.  1430),  at  Heliopolis,  their  forms  and  pressures. 

3327  If  this  be  neither  "  overdone"  nor  underdone,  the  attempt 
to  present  our  disjointed  evidence,  picked  up  here  and  there,  in  a 
consecutive  drama,  may  be  considered  sufficiently  Shakspearian  to 
justify  the  original  proposition,  which  led  the  way  to  the  present 
inquiry. 
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3328  The  first  witness  we  have  to  examine  is  Herodotus.  His 
testimony  supplies  the  outline  of  our  case  :  without  it  no  progress 
could  have  been  made  in  developing  the  drama  of  Pharaoh's  Daughter. 

3329  Yet  Herodotus,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  comes  forward  as 
an  unwilling  or  disbelieving  witness  of  the  facts  or  statements  he 
reports  ;  and  hence  the  probability  is,  that  he  made  no  attempt  to 
in  any  degree  change  the  narrative  he  heard,  but  recorded  it  exactly 
as  it  was  told  to  him  in  Egypt,  about  b.  c.  460.  That  this  was 
really  the  case  we  shall  have  abundant  proof,  when  we  collate  his 
evidence  with  Hebrew  testimony  of  which  he  was  always  in  perfect 
ignorance. 

3330  With  the  view  of  saving  time  and  space,  and  bringing  mat- 
ters of  fact  together  which  mutually  help  to  exhibit  each  other's 
"forms  and  pressures,"  we  shall  adopt  Henry  Cary's  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Herodotus,  published  in  London,  1848,*  and  quote  his  words, 
subject  however  to  alteration  and  modification,  by  the  interposition 
of  other  readings,  which  may  come  nearer,  or  help  to  develope  the 
thread  of  our  story  more  distinctly.  "We  will  also  freely  interpolate 
parentheses,  and  thus  out-Herod  Herodotus  himself.  We  will  insert 
cross  references  to  statements  in  other  parts  of  Herodotus' s  narrative, 
which  may  help  out,  explain,  correct,  concentrate,  or  expand  his 
evidence,  and  thus  make  it  both  special  and  general  in  its  bearings 
on  the  facts  belonging  to  our  parable  play. 

3331  When  the  evidence  of  Herodotus's  witnesses  is  false,  oris 
mistaken  by  himself,  or  perverted  by  prejudice  or  other  cause,  tests 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  to  correct  it,  and  bring  it  up  or 
down  to  the  standard  of  historic  truth  and  exactness,  before  it  is  col- 
lated with  our  narrative. 

3332  To  assist  in  the  collation  of  facts  and  statements,  the  num- 
bers which  indicate  the  lines  in  the  drama  where  the  facts  in  He- 
rodotus's narrative  are  incorporated  are  hereafter  inserted  in  the 
notes,  so  that  the  usage  of  every  fact  in  our  evidence  is,  as  it  were, 

*  As  our  references  are  all  made  to  this  version  of  Herodotus,  those  who 
^,vish  to  study  our  subject  should  have  it  at  hand. 
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registered;  thus  it  may  be  seen  that  nothing  has  been  lost,  sup- 
pressed, or  set  aside  as  incompatible  with  our  narrative  or  with  the 
laws  of  evidence,  credibility,  or  reasonable  probability. 

3333  Hence,  by  fact  and  legitimate  inference,  we  are  led  to  a  totally 
different  conclusion  to  that  of  Herodotus  and  some  of  his  critics 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
which  his  narrative  places  before  us  imperfectly,  and  which  we  have 
adopted  as  an  outline  of  a  portion  of  true  Jewish  andEgyptian  history  ; 
and  not  as  a  fable  of  a  cosmopolite  class,  though  Dr.  Simpson 
and  some  other  modern  critics  have  failed  to  detect  historic  truth, 
or  any  similitude  of  reality  in  Herodotus's  narrative  concerning 
Rhampsinitus,  the  spoliation  of  his  treasury,  and  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  son  of  its  builder. 

3334  The  quotations  from  Cary's  Herodotus  which  we  have  tc 
consider  begin  at  Lib.  ii.  121,  or  page  141,  line  3,  where  we  read  :  — 

3335  "  The  priests  (of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  through 
the  Greek- speaking  interpreters,  who  claimed  to  be  de- 
scendants of  certain  Ionians  and  Carians,  whose  ancestors 
■were  said  to  have  been  naturalized  in  Lower  Egypt  by 
Psammitichus,  and  established  there  as  hereditary  inter- 
preters') also  informed  rne  (Herodotus),  that  Rhampsini- 
tus succeeded  (a  native  of  Memphis")  ;  whose  character 
given  to  Herodotus  for  continence,  honour,  and  justice,  was 
exactly  the  same  ivith  that  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob. 

3336  "The  name  (of  the  predecessor  of  Rhampsinitus) 
in  the  Grecian  language  is  Proteus;"  but  Proteus  is  an 
equivalent  for  the  words  ct  I  in  the  place  of  God,-7  as  Joseph 
teas  also  in  the  place  of  his  father  after  his  death. 

3337  This  title  Joseph  applies  to  himself  in  Genesis,  1.  19,  after 
liis  father's  death,  and  may  be  taken  by  us  as  a  title  applied  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  Joseph,  whose  character  is  the 
o  2 
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opposite  to  that  of  Mered,  the  hero  of  our  story,  and  indeed  the  stories 
of  Joseph  and  Mered  are  nearly  perfect  contrasts  to  each  other. 

3338  The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rhampsinitus  was  subsequent 
to  the  reign  of  Proteus,  the  death  of  Joseph,  or  the  end  of  his  rule ; 
but  whether  it  immediately  followed  is  not  apparent ;  yet  from  the 
statement  given  above  from  Herodotus,  it  may  be  placed  in  time  after 
the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  when  Pharaoh,  speaking  to  his 
then  colleague,  apparently  his  aunt  and  sister-king  who  might  have 
succeeded  Joseph  as  viceroy,sa  ys,  "  Let  us  deal  wisely,"  &c.  (Ex. 
i.  9,  10). 

3339  This  conversation  evidently  implied  that  the  good  times 
were  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  policy  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
towards  the  Hebrews  was  about  to  be  changed, — the  party  speak- 
ing dreading  treason  or  rebellion  from  the  pastors  of  the  land  of 
Goshen,  &c.     This  will  become  manifest  hereafter. 

3340  "He  {Rhampsinitus)  left  {at  Memphis)  as  a 
monument  (to  himself)  the  portico  (propylon  or  gate- 
iv ay)  of  the  temple  of  (Phtah  u  the  god  of  truth  of  the 
Egyptians"  or)  Yulcan  (of  the  Greeks),  fronting  to  the 
west,  ('/.  e.  Amente,  or  the  setting  sun). 

3341  "  And  he  (Rhampsinitus)  erected  two  statues 
before  the  (same)  portico  (or  propylon  or  gate-way, 
each  of  them),  twenty-five  cubits  (or  about  thirty -seven 
English  feet)  high. 

3342  "  Of  these  (statues),  the  one  standing  to  the 
north  (of  the  roadway)  the  Egyptians  (or,  rather,  the 
Grceco- Egyptian  interpreters  of  Ionian  and  Carian  parent- 
age) call  Summer. 

3343  This  title  or  nickname  is  consistent  with  the  Greek  and 
the  Hebrew  division  of  the  year,  as  we  find  it  in  Gen.  viii.  21, 
Psalm  lxxiv.  17,  Jer.  viii.  20,  Zech.  xiv.  8;  but  is  altogether 'meow- 
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sistent  with  the  agricultural  Egyptian  division  of  the  year;  which  was 
into  three,  and  not  into  two  seasons,  being  regulated  by  the  risings 
and  fallings  of  the  Nile,  and  not  by  the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars, 
sun,  and  moon  ;  though  their  motions  were  used  astronomically  and 
astrologically,  but  not  for  the  every-day  purposes  of  life.  The  nomads, 
herdsmen,  and  pastors  of  cows  and  sheep  in  Egypt,  no  doubt,  regu- 
lated their  time  by  the  intervals  which  governed  the  issue  of  their 
cattle,  and  more  especially  the  production  of  lambs,  which  was  in- 
dependent of  the  movements  of  the  river.  Each  yeaning  was  con- 
sidered one  year  by  the  shepherds.  According  to  some  authorities, 
sheep  always  yeaned  twice  in  Egypt  in  3 65 \  days ;  but  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text  they  sometimes  yeaned  thrice  in  that  time,  the 
period  of  utero-gestation  being  twenty  weeks,  which  will  allow  five 
Hebrew  yeanings  for  about  two  Egyptian  years,  thus — 5  x  20  weeks 
=  2  x  52  =  100  or  104  weeks. 

3344  "And  that  {statue)  to  the  south  (of  the  road- 
way, the  same  Grceco-Egyptians  call)  Winter. 

3345  "  And  the  one  {the  male  statue  leing  ofEhamp- 
sinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.)  that  they  (the  interpreters) 
call  Summer,  they  worship  and  do  honour  to  {probably  by 
hissing  hand  to  it,  Sfc.) 

3346  "But  the  one  (t.  e.  the  female  statue,  which 
looks  like  the  statue  of  a  man),  called  (by  them)  Win- 
ter (and  which  represented  King  Rhampsinitus' ]s  aunt 
and  sister  and  co-regent,  called  Amen-nemt-gori,  Nempt- 
amun,  and  Nitocris,  §c),  they  treat  in  a  quite  contrary 
way."  Sow,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  we  may  infer  that 
if  the  statue  were  that  of  the  sister  of  Thothmes  III, 
whose  ovals  were  defaced  by  that  king's  order,  her  statue 
would  have  been  treated  badly,  and  more  especially  if  the 
traditions  relating  to  Nitocris  were  connected  with  this 
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monument,  ivhich  might  have  been  made  ridiculous,  or 
marked  in  some  way  to  indicate  that  she  was  a  murderer, 
who  committed  suicide. 

3347  We  now  come  to  that  part  of  Herodotus's  narrative  which 
bears  immediately  on  our  parable  play,  and  the  case  we  make  in  fa- 
vour of  this  part  of  Herodotus's  narrative  being  a  portion  of  real 
history,  and  not  pure  fable  or  invention,  it  has  been  divided  into 
sections,  or  chapters,  which  we  adopt. 

CHAPTER  I. 
3348  "  This  king  (Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.) 
they  (the  interpreters  and  guides  at  Heliopolis,  and 
not  at  Memphis}  said  {to  Herodotus  that  King  Rhampsi- 
nitus, or  Thothmes  III.),  possessed  a  great  quantity  of 
money  (silver,  hut  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that 
valuable  things  in  general,  such  as  are  represented  on  the 
monuments  of  Thothmes  III.,  were  also  implied  by  the 
word  money,  in)  such(greater  quantity)  as  no  one  (Rameses 
III,,  for  example)  of  the  succeeding  kings  (of  Egypt) 
was  able  to  surpass,  or  even  nearly  come  up  to."  (And 
here  it  may  be  added,  that  the  references  to  the  monu- 
ments in  Upper  Egypt,  where  Eameses  represents  his 
treasures,  though  generally  appealed  to  by  modern  wri- 
ters as  direct  evidence  of  the  identity  of  Ehampsinitus 
of  Lower  Egypt,  or  of  Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  and 
also  of  Thebes  and  other  localities,  where  monuments 
of  Thothmes  III.  have  been  found,  with  Eameses  III., 
is  really  no  evidence  at  all,  till  it  can  be  proved  that  King 
Ehampsinitus  is  that  Eameses  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  to 
look  out  for  some  king,  his  successor,  who  bragged  of  his 
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wealth,  but  whose  wealth,  nevertheless,  was  inferior  to 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Now,  Barneses  III.  was  rich,  to 
be  sure,  but  his  predecessor  Ehampsinitus  was  richer  than 
he  and  all  his  successors — at  least,  such  was  the  statement 
made  to  Herodotus;  and  the  monuments  of  Thothmes  III. 
and  Eameses  III.  make  it  apparent,  that  the  first  king 
had  greater  revenues  and  spoil  than  the  second). 

3349  "And  he  {Ehampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.), 
wishing  to  treasure  up  his  wealth  in  safety  {caused  to  he) 
built  (at  Heliopolis,  see  Sept.  Ex.  i.  11),  a  chamber 
(treasury,  possibly,  not  very  unlike  that  at  llycene,  but 
of  large  dry  blocks)  of  stone,  (and  not  with  small  blocks 
such  as  one  man  could  lift  or  remove). 

3350  (And)  "of  which  (treasury)  one  of  the  walls 
adjoined  the  outside  of  the  (king's)  palace  (built,  probably, 
in  whole  or  part  of  bricks  and  timber  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  at  Heliopolis  or  On). 

3351  On,  or  Heliopolis,  was  situated  a  few  miles  eastward  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  site  of  modern  Cairo,  and  it  bordered  on  the  Arabian 
desert.  To  this  place  the  highroad  extended  from  the  head  of  the 
Edomite  sea,  and  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  sundried  brick  wall 
built  by  King  Thothmes  III.,  one  of  whose  palaces  and  treasuries  may 
have  been  located  here,  near  the  famous  spring,  and  just  beyond  the 
range  of  the  inundation. 

3352  This  dry  locality  gave  Ehampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III., 
and  other  war  kings  of  Egypt,  every  opportunity  for  military  exer- 
cises, and  so  forth,  with  their  troops,  chariots,  &c,  at  those  times  when 
the  great  valley  of  the  Nile  was  under  water,  and  where  the  use  of 
horses  and  chariots  was  impracticable,  which  was  very  much  the  case 
at  all  times  from  the  canals,  &c,  used  for  irrigation. 

3353  It  is  here  at  Heliopolis.  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  away 
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from  the  Nile,  and  not  at  Memphis,  or  any  other  place  occasionally 
insulated  by  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  we  are  forced  to  place  the  action  of 
our  drama  of  Pharaoh's  Daughter.  That  is,  if  we  consider  it  to  be  a 
true  story.  The  topography  of  Jerusalem  will  not  apply  to  it.  Heliopolis 
is  determined  by  both  positive  and  negative  evidence  to  be  the  place ; 
and  the  local  name  of  Rhamestes  attributed  to  an  obelisk  seen  there, 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (circa  A.  d.  360),  goes  far  to  identify 
King  Rhampsinitus  with  King  Rhamestes  of  Heliopolis,  and  with 
Thothmes  III.,  though  no  obelisk  of  his  is  there  at  present,  but  bricks 
with  his  stamp  on  them  are  found. 

3354  The  palace  occupied  by  Rhampsinitus  at  Heliopolis  was 
probably  built  of  sundried  bricks  and  timber  chiefly,  as  "  stone,"  the 
material  of  the  wall  of  the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus,  is  specifically  in- 
dicated in  the  story  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  great  quantity  of  building 
stone  in  the  locality  of  the  old  city,  &c,  is  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  in- 
ference that  the  great  mass  of  the  very  ancient  buildings  in  Heliopo- 
lis, which  were  all  above  the  highest  level  of  the  highest  Nile,  were 
made  of  bricks,  and  not  of  stone,  the  stone  wall  of  the  treasury  being 
the  exception,  and  supposed  to  have  been  proof  against  men  who, 
like  Simeon  and  Levi,  might  "  dig  down  a  wall,"  or  make  a  hole  in 
it  with  a  crowbar,  or  other  implement,  sufficient  to  admit  the  body 
of  a  robber. 

3355  Thothmes  III.  was  master  of  the  Nile,  and  a  large  part 
of  Western  Asia ;  and  he  was  enormously  rich  also,  as  is  evident  from 
his  monuments,  and  he  naturally  wanted  a  treasury  to  hold  his 
wealth. 

3356  One  tradition  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty were  relatives  of  the  Hebrews,  being  descended  from  Dinah,  the 
daughter  of  Jacob,  who  married  Aahmes,  or  Amosis,  the  founder  of 
this  dynasty.  If  this  had  been  so,  the  daughter  of  Thothmus  III.,  or 
our  Pharaoh's  Daughter,  would  have  been  a  distant  relative  of  her 
future  husband,  the  pastor  prince  Mered.  The  pedigrees  of  Mered 
and  Pharaoh's  Daughter,  supposing  her  father  to  have  been  Thothmes 
III.,  may  be  developed  in  perfect  consistency  with  this  tradition. 
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3357  It  should  be  here  stated,  that  the  late  Dr.  Morton,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  u  Ethnology  of  the  Egyptians,"  in  the  American  Trans- 
actions, vol.  ix.,  N.  S.,  p.  139,  states,  that  the  portrait  of  Aahmes- 
Nofre-Ari,  Queen  of  Amunoph  I.,  the  son  of  Aanies,  the  founder  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  is  the  most  perfect  Hebrew  portrait  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  in  exhibiting  the  peculiar  ethnological  charac- 
ters of  the  Hebrew  face.  Kenrick,  in  his  "  Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  ii., 
gives  the  same  name  to  the  wife  of  Aahmes  ;  but  as  the  same  officials, 
by  their  monuments,  appear  to  have  served  under  Aaames  and  his 
sons  Amenoph  and  Thothmes  L,  and  under  Thothmes  II.  and 
Thothmes  III.,  sons  of  Thothmes  L,  the  difference  in  time  is  not  ma- 
terial. These  kings  had  a  Hebrew  look,  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  their 
instincts  Hebrews. 

The  fact  of  a  Hebrew  woman  as  queen  or  wife  is  at  this  time  suffi- 
cient, whether  she  were  Dinah,  or  some  other  unnamed  daughter  or 
sister  of  Jacob,  to  show  a  relationship  between  Mered  and  Pharaoh's 
Daughter.  This  fact  is  of  importance  in  judging  the  probabilities  of 
our  story. 

3358  The  love  of  gain,  and  the  disposition  to  hoard  it  or  keep  it 
safe,  was  an  instinctive  Hebrew  feeling ;  and  if  Thothmes  III.  had  a 
Hebrew  grand,  or  great-grandmother,  he  may  have  inherited  this  in- 
stinct. Rameses  III.,  who  prided  himself  on  his  great  wealth,  is  said 
to  have  had  a  decidedly  Hebrew  face  also  •,  so  he  may  have  had  a  sup- 
ply of  Hebrew  blood  and  instinct,  and  hence  his  fancy,  like  Rhampsi- 
nitus,  for  heaping  up  wealth  and  making  a  boast  of  it. 

3359  According  to  Josephus,  David  and  Hezekiah,  the  models  of 
good  kings,  and  different  kings  of  Judah,  had  the  same  taste  or  fancy 
for  hoarding  wealth,  which  appears  to  have  been  instinctive  in  the 
true  Hebrew  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  The  love  of  wealth, 
so  monstrous  in  a  deposed  king  of  the  French,  was  explained  on  the 
principle  that  he  was  an  Hebrew  changeling.  His  face  was  considered 
perfectly  Hebrew  also. 

3360  "  Eat  the  builder  {of  the  proposed  treasury  for 
King  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.,  at  Heliopolis,  whose 
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name  we  infer  was  E%ra*  or  Essri,  the  father  of  Mered, 
the  hero  of  our  story),  forming  a  plan  against  it  {or, 
rather,  against  its  future  contents),  devised  the  following 
contrivance' '  (or,  rather,  actuated  hy  the  advice  of  one  of  his 
wives,  whose  proper  name  was  Jochebed,  afterwards  the 
mother  of  Moses,  who  was  her  last  child,  and  home  to  her 
second  husband,  Amram,  fyc). 

3361  If  she  did  this,  and  if  the  then  Egyptian  royal  family  were 
Ammonites  (or  the  senior  branch  of  the  Lotenites  or  Rotenites?),  she 
only  realized  the  jealousy  of  the  Isaacites  to  Lot's  descendants,  and 
the  cunning  of  the  mother  of  Moses  (i.  e.  herself),  the  cunning  of  Re- 
becca, who  cheated  Isaac,  and  robbed  Esau ;  the  cunning  of  Judith, 
who  cheated  and  murdered  Holofernes  ;  indeed,  the  cunning  of  all  the 
clever  Hebrew  women,  who  in  the  olden  time,  according  to  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  appear  to  have  planned  all  the  plots  and  schemes 
which  the  Hebrew  men  were  called  upon  to  realize  or  execute. 

3362  The  records  of  crime  or  craft  in  modern  times  supply  many 
instances  where  Hebrew  women  have  plotted  of  themselves,  and  where 
Hebrew  and  Christian  men,  too,  acting  as  their  implements  or  puppets, 
have  both  successfully  and  unsuccessfully  realized  the  most  cunning 
plots  and  schemes  to  gain  accumulated  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  their  children,  thus  exhibiting  an  hereditary  animus  ex- 
actly of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  in  our  play  actuated  Mered's 
mother.  The  proposed  spoliation  in  our  story  is  in  its  principle  the  same 
with  many  great  robberies  and  swindles  recorded  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  which  women  planned.  Though  the  exact  circumstances  of 
the  plot,  as  developed  in  our  story,  are  not  to  be  found,  so  far  as  the 
author  is  aware,  elsewhere,  they  are  feminine.  We  develope  them  in 
our  drama,  as  being  intensely  feminine,  and  due  to  the  ready  invention 

*  The  name  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  famous  scribe  Ezra,  who  edited  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  who,  if  our  theory  be  correct,  may  be  cbarged  with 
suppressing  the  pedigree  of  his  namesake,  and  also  expunging  the  narrative  of 
which  we  get  an  outline  from  Herodotus. 
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of  a  cunning  woman's  brain,  enlightened  by  her  own  experience,  and 
by  cultivation  or  association  with  other  scheming  women,  and  not  with 
professional  architects  or  builders,  from  whom  her  husband  may  have 
obtained  his  education  as  a  builder.  Even  in  modern  times,  all  the 
clever  schemers  and  cunning  people  in  Africa  are  mothers  ;  and  He- 
brew history  attributes  to  women  a  far  greater  degree  of  craft  and 
cunning  than  to  men,  who  are  always  made  to  appear  as  the  criminal 
agents  of  their  mothers  or  mistresses,  &c. 

3363  The  notice  of  Ezra,  the  father  of  Mered,  in  1  Chron.  iv.  17, 
comes  in  as  if  he  belonged  to  what  the  Levite  priesthood  and  Simeon- 
ite  scribes  considered  inferior  craftsmen  (who  are  noticed  previously 
in  v.  14),  and  not,  as  we  would  say,  princes,  nobles,  or  even  as  gen- 
tlemen of  the  military,  educational,  or  sacerdotal  class ;  and  thus 
the  regal  or  princely  rank  of  Mered,  being  of  the  family  of  Judah,  and 
the  elder  branch  of  it  too,  is  eclipsed  or  hid  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
noticed  in  this  place. 

3364  Joseph,  the  legal  parent  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Virgin,  was 
a  craftsman;  but  his  hereditary  rank  as  the  representative  of  the 
royalty  of  David  was  claimed  by  his  nominal  son,  and  recognised  by 
the  legal,  i.  e.  the  Roman,  Edomite,  and  Levite  authorities  in  Jeru- 
salem, when  they  put  the  tablet  over  His  head  on  the  cross ;  so  that, 
according  to  Hebrew  usage,  natural  or  hereditary  rank  did  not  die 
out  with  loss  of  land  or  wealth,  but  continued  so  lon'g  as  pedigree  was 
preserved. 

3365  The  following  statement  requires  to  be  care- 
fully considered : — "He  (the  builder)  fitted  one  of  the 
stones  (in  the  wall  of  the  treasury),  so  that  it  might  be 
easily  taken  out  (of  its  place)  by  two  men,  or  even  by 
one." 

3366  As  the  specific  gravity  of  Egyptian  granite  is  very  great 
it  is  clear  that  the  statement  here  made,  if  taken  as  it  stands,  and  as 
it  would  be  understood  by  commonplace  ignorant  people,  is  self-con- 
tradictory, or  false ;  for  a  block  of  squared  stone  sufficient  to  stop  a 
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manhole,  or  passage  for  a  man,  in  a  thick  stone  wall  of  a  treasury  or 
safe  chamber,  would  weigh  more  than  either  one  or  two  men  could 
lift  or  remove  or  replace  in  a  hole  in  the  wall ;  or,  if  it  were  safe 
home  in  the  hole  in  the  wall,  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  or  any 
greater  number  of  men  to  withdraw  it,  unless  it  was  provided  with 
a  ring  and  staple,  &c,  which  would  have  shown  on  the  outside. 

3367  The  above  statement,  if  made  in  relation  to  any  country  ex- 
cept ancient  Egypt,  might  be  set  down  at  once  as  proof  of  the  imaginary 
character  of  the  whole  story  or  tradition  of  the  treasury  recorded  by 
Herodotus ;  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  was  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  moveable  stone  door  as  he  understood 
it ;  that  he  disbelieved  in  it  is  clear ;  and  he  looked  on  the  whole  narra- 
tive, as  depending  on  the  moveable  stone,  as  pure  fable. 

3368  But  had  Herodotus  been  aware  of  the  many  contrivances 
or  mechanical  dodges  practised  by  the  builders  of  the  pyramids, 
tombs,  and  temples  of  Egypt,  to  hide  or  mask  entrance?  or  passages 
in  stone  structures,  he  might  have  adopted  a  totally  different  opinion  ; 
and  he  might  have  used  words  which  would  have  implied  moving,  in- 
stead of  removing  the  stone  used  as  the  door,  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  stone  as  a  sluice  or  portcullis,  or  raising  and  lowering  it  like  the 
door  of  one  of  the  ancient  tombs  in  Petra,  or  the  door  of  a  modern 
porthole  in  a  man-of-war.  Had  he  known  this,  nearly  all  his  diffi- 
culty and  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  a  secret  stone  door  would 
not  have  prevented  his  giving  credit  to  the  story ;  and  his  readers 
would  have  been  disposed  to  accept  this  part  of  the  story  as  possible, 
or  probable,  only  questioning  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  secret 
and  moveable  stone  door  which  the  builder  of  the  treasury  or  his  con- 
fidential adviser  adopted. 

3369  As  we  have  described  such  in  our  drama  (3007  to  3050, 
and  note  after  2609),  it  need  not  be  here  referred  to  beyond  remark- 
ing, that  in  Egypt,  where  women  have  to  raise  water  from  the  Nile, 
and  in  Heliopolis  or  On  from  the  spring  well,  and  have  to  carry  it 
on  their  heads,  or  in  some  other  way  to  their  houses,  their  idea  of 
weight  was  identified  with  water,  as  it  is  with  civil  engineers  in 
Cornwall  at  present. 
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Water  in  the  pitcher  was  weight ;  and  the  woman's  idea  of  levity, 
in  contradistinction  to  weight,  was  water  not  in  the  pitcher.  This 
original  female  idea  of  weight  and  levity  we  have  embodied  in  the 
plan  of  the  secret  stone  door.  In  doing  so  we  have  inferred  that  the 
cunning  woman,  the  mother  of  Miriam,  proposed  the  plan  to  her  hus- 
band, and  which  neither  her  husband  nor  any  other  professional 
builder  or  C.  E.  of  the  time,  whose  ideas  of  weight  were  essentially  con- 
nected with  solid  stones,  were  not  likely  to  even  guess  at,  much  les3 
discover,  if  applied  in  the  way  indicated  in  our  drama.  And  the  no- 
tion  of  making  the  short  end  heavy,  and  the  long  end  light,  was 
adopted  from  the  loaded  lever  used  in  lifting  water  in  all  ages  in 
Egypt. 

3370  Thus,  by  a  little  knowledge  of  the  general  habit  of  making 
secret  stone  doorways  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times,  coupled  with  genuine 
anthropological  laws  and  considerations,  we  get  over  difficulties  which 
Herodotus  could  not  resolve.  It  denies  the  cosmopolite  character  of 
our  story,  and  it  localizes  it  in  the  place  when  stone  doors  of  several 
kinds  were  common  at  the  time,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III., 
when  the  action  of  the  story,  according  to  our  case,  occurred.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  the  stone  door  overcome,  the  statements  concerning  it,  in- 
stead of  being  a  proof  of  falsehood,  become  quite  the  contrary ;  for 
they  supply  arguments  bearing,  in  many  ways,  on  the  credibility  of 
the  tale  taken  as  a  whole,  while  they  locate  it  in  Egypt. 

3371  The  statement  from  Herodotus  given  above  (3365) 
will  stand  corrected  thus:  — "  The  builder  of  the  treasury 
(at  Heliopolis,  or  On),  fitted  one  of  the  (great)  stones 
(into  the  wall),  so  that  it  might  be  easily  moved  (but  not 
taken  out  of  its  place)  by  two  men,  or  even  by  one  "  (and 
a  private  passage  be  thus  obtained  into  the  treasury). 

3372  A  person  not  a  mechanic  would  naturally  infer,  from  the 
words,  "might  be  easily  taken  out,"  that  the  stone  should  have  been 
"  taken  out"  of  its  place  in  its  course  ;  for  they  would  not  understand 
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moving  a  stone  in  a  wall,  and  thus  making  a  manhole  in  the  wall, 
without  taking  the  stone  bodily  out  of  the  wall.  Herodotus  appears 
to  have  been  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  ignorant  of  mechanics  and  me- 
chanical principles,  for  his  work  is  full  of  evidence  against  his  having 
had  a  mechanical  or  constructive  mind. 

3373  We  now  have  to  consider  another  statement,  vi%., 
"  When  the  {treasure)  chamber  was  finished  (and  handed 
over  to)  the  king  (who  from  his  not  hilling  the  builder  and 
all  the  parties  ivho  had  been  employed  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  treasury,  may  be  considered  as  having  ivanted 
wit  or  wisdom,  in  an  Eastern  view ;  or,  as  being  gifted 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  generosity  for  an  almighty  des- 
pot, as  the  Icings  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  appear  to  have 
been  by  their  monuments,  King  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes 
III.)  laid  up  his  treasures  in  it." 

3374  Some  commentators  on  this  passage  have  founded  on  it  a 
charge  of  cupidity  against  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.,  and  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  call  Rhampsinitus  a  miser ;  and  they  thus  degrade 
the  moral  character  of  this  prince,  and  follow  the  example  of  the 
guides  who  told  the  story  to  Herodotus ;  they  also  adopt  Hebrew  anti- 
pathy or  hatred  from  Josephus  and  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
towards  the  Pharaoh  who  causedthe  treasury  or  treasure  house  at 
On  or  Heliopolis  to  be  built,  though  he  may  have  paid  Ezra,  the  Jew 
who  built  it,  the  full  value  for  the  work,  which  was  finished  some  time 
before  the  birth  of  Moses,  when  the  persecutions  of  the  Hebrews  only 
commenced  ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  an  Egyptian  king  causing  a  trea- 
sury to  be  built  to  hold  his  own  or  the  public  treasure  is  not  in  itself  a 
rational  or  just  ground  to  found  a  charge  of  meanness,  or  of  a  miserly 
character,  against  him,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  which,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  believe,  existed  in  and  near  Heliopolis  at  the 
time  the  treasury  there  was  built,  and  the  silver,  or  money,  &c, 
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moved  into  it,  and  the  place  spoiled  or  plundered  by  the  sons  of  the 
Hebrew  builder. 

3375  Josephus,  and  the  writers  of  his  class,  who  would  set  Rhamp- 
sinitus  down  as  a  cold-blooded  miser,  directly  or  indirectly  praise 
David,  the  father  of  Solomon,  for  accumulating  the  treasures  he  col- 
lected, and  which  were  buried  with  him.  Thus  Josephus,  the  Levite 
and  Pharisee,  in  his  "Antiquities  of  the  Jews,"  b.  vn.,  ch.  xv.,  2, 
after  telling  us  of  a  number  of  monstrous  atrocities  committed  by 
King  David,  sums  up,  in  the  following  words: — "This  man  (David) 
was  of  an  excellent  character,  and  was  endowed  with  all  the  virtues 
that  were  desirable  in  a  king."  And  again, — "  He  (David)  left  be- 
hind him  (in  his  tomb)  greater  wealth  than  any  other  king,  either  of 
the  Hebrews  or  of  other  nations,  ever  did.'"'  So  that,  according  to 
Josephus's  testimony,  the  treasures  accumulated  by  David  in  Jeru- 
salem were  more  than  those  previously  collected  in  Heliopolis  by 
Rhampsinitus  !  Yet  the  Jew  king  was  to  be  praised  for  collecting 
wealth,  but  the  Egyptian  king  blamed ! 

3376  It  looks  as  if  the  original  objects  of  King  Rhampsinitus,  or 
Thothmes  III.,  and  King  David,  were  exactly  the  same,  viz.,  to  have 
a  great  store  of  wealth  at  hand  on  the  revivification  of  their  bodies. 
A  common  belief  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  body  appears  to  have 
actuated  all  those  kings,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  Hebrew,  who 
amassed  treasures,  that  they  might  be  buried  with  them.  In  every 
case  it  may  be  said  that  the  later  kings  copied  the  earlier  ones  ;  and 
thus  we  might  argue  that  David  copied  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes 
III.,  while  he,  it  may  be  said,  only  copied  the  kings  of  the  Pyramids, 
who  had  great  treasures  buried  with  them. 

3377  If  the  treasures  collected  by  Rhampsinitus  were  intended  by 
him  to  be  ultimately  deposited  in  his  tomb,  like  the  treasures  collected 
for  this  purpose  by  David,  according  to  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
current  in  the  times  of  these  kings,  our  Pharaoh  was  not  justly  charge- 
able with  the  character  of  "  the  miser,"  which  has  been  given  to  him, 
more  than  David,  Hezekiah,  &c. 

3-378  And,  so  far   as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  our  Pharaoh's 
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character  by  his  actions  in  the  matter  of  the  spoliation  of  his  treasury, 
and  after  that  event,  we  may  venture  to  apply  to  him  certain  expres- 
sions of  Josephus,  which  he  applies  to  the  ideal  character,  which  he 
bestows  on  David.  His  words  are — "  He  (King  David)  was  a  man 
of  excellent  character,  and  was  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  (and  in 
the  case  of  our  Pharaoh,  a  few  of  the  vices  and  follies,  too)  that  were 
desirable  in  an  {African)  king ;"  and  "  in  one  that  had  the  preser- 
vation (and  dominion)  over  so  many  tribes  committed  to  him.', 

3379  These  tribes,  the  Asiatic  ones  more  particularly,  as  appears 
by  the  monuments  of  Thothmes  III.  (Rhampsinitus),  from  having 
been  in  his  time  a  part  of  his  dominion,  in  the  reign  of  David  were 
in  his  turn  a  part  of  his  4pminion}  according  to  the  historical  and 
topographical  details  supplied  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

3380  It  looks  as  if  David  took  Thothmes  III.,  our  Rhampsinitus, 
as  his  model ;  while  other  Hebrew  kings  took  David,  more  or  less, 
as  their  model.  Thus  directly  or  indirectly  our  Pharaoh  was  a  type 
of  Hebrew  royalty  ;  and  every  statement  in  our  story  relating  to  him 
may  be  considered  essentially  Hebrew,  even  to  the  commands  he 
gave,  irrespective  of  consequences,  when  he  sent  his  daughter  out  as 
a  spy  to  arrest  the  thief — such  thoughtlessness  being  realized  and 
exceeded  by  Jephthah,  the  Jewish  chief  or  king,  when  he  gave  his 
daughter  to  be  sacrificed. 

3381  We  may  now  return  to  Herodotus' 's  narrative, 
which  reads: — ""When  the  (treasure)  chamber  (at  Hell- 
opolis)  was  finished,  the  king  (Rhampsinitus,  or  Thoth- 
mes III.)  laid  up  his  treasures  in  it." 

3382  The  words  signify  that  the  king  with  his  own  hands  de- 
posited his  treasures  in  the  safe  place ;  but  our  story  leads  us  to  infer 
that  he  and  his  sister  together  did  the  work  ;  but  when  this  king  had 
slaves  in  abundance,  and  valued  their  lives  at  little  or  nothing,  the 
chances  are,  that  he  had  the  work  done  by  slaves,  and  had  them 
blinded  or  killed  afterwards  to  prevent  their  telling  tales. 

3383  If  the  kings  of  Egypt,  successors  of  Rhampsinitus,  followed 
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his  example  in  collecting  wealth.  David  and  the  kings  of  the  He- 
brews  appear  to  have  done  the  very  same  thing.  This  part  of  our 
story,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  it,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  He- 
brew feeling  and  custom,  as  appears  from  2  Chron.  xxxii.  27,  where  we 

read  : "  Hezekiah  had  exceeding  much  riches  and  honour,  and  he 

made  himself  treasuries  for  silver  (the  peculiar  expression  used  by  He- 
rodotus' informants  for  wealth),  and  for  gold,  and  for  precious  stones, 
and  for  spices,  and  for  shields,  and  for  all  manner  of  pleasant  things." 
These  words  apply  exactly  to  Herodotus' s  narrative  as  we  have  de- 
veloped it,  up  to  the  word  "  spices"  while  the  word  "  shields"  appears 
to  apply  to  that  part  of  our  story  which  we  have  taken  directly  from 
the  Song  of  Songs.  Both  expressions  and  the  concluding  summary, 
11  all  manner  of  pleasant  things,"  look  like  a  quotation  from  an  old 
written  version  of  our  story,  of  which  we  have  but  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Herodotus  relating  to  its  first  part. 

3384  Hezekiah  was  a  simpleton  compared  with  our  king ;  for  while 
our  king  is  represented  using  all  vigilance  to  hide  his  valuables  from 
his  enemies,  exhibiting  pictures  of  them  only  on  his  monuments,  He- 
zekiah made  an  exhibition  of  them  :  thus  we  read  in  verse  31 — "How- 
beit  in  (some  time)  the  interpreters  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  the 
princes  of  Babylon,  who  {were)  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the  won- 
der that  was  {observed)  in  the  land  (of  Judah)."  Modern  science  has 
determined  that  this  wonder  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  observed  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings,  xx.  10,  &c).  Hezekiah  exhibited  everything 
amongst  his  treasures  to  the  Babylonian  interpreters,  whereupon 
fsaiah  (alias  Sethos,  the  prophet  and  priest  of  Heliopolis),  told 
the  king  (2  Kings,  xx.  17,  &c.) — "Behold,  the  days  come,  that 
all  that  is  thine  house,  and  that  which  thy  fathers  (this  is  a  hint  to 
explain  how  Rhampsinitus  may  have  had  so  much  treasure)  have  laid 
up  in  store  to  this  day,  shall  be  carried  into  Babylon,  and  nothing 
shall  be  left."  "  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee,  which  thou 
shalt  beget,  shall  they  take  away,  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs  (sareses) 
in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  instead  of  your  own  palace. 

If  we  might  venture  to  take  a  hint  from  this  statement,  we  might 
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infer  that  the  eunuchs  in  our  tale  were  sons  of  our  king,  or  near  re- 
latives of  his,  and  highly  valued  as  the  guardians  of  his  harems  and 
palaces. 

3385  According  to  our  theory,  the  parties  who  told  our  story  to 
Herodotus  were  half-caste  Greek  Hebrews,  descended  from  Greek 
fathers  and  Plebrew  mothers  chiefly,  full  of  local  Hebrew  legends  and 
imagery,  instilled  into  their  minds  probably  by  their  maternal  pro- 
genitors ;  and  thus  it  is  we  find  our  story  essentially  feminine,  and  in 
every  part  of  it  exhibiting  more  or  less  Hebrew  bias  or  colour,  warp- 
ing or  overlying  the  naked  facts  of  the  Egyptian  legend,  and  in 
some  instances  hiding  the  Egyptian  fact,  by  the  substitution  of  Hebrew 
facts,  which  belonged  to  times  later  than  those  events  which  really 
constituted  the  links  of  the  chain  of  evidence  which  originally  formed 
our  story. 

3386  The  next  quotation  is  so  perfectly  consistent  with 
Hebrew  precedent,  it  only  requires  to  be  stated  in  ex- 
tenso  to  be  at  once  recognised  as  a  description  of  a  Hebrew 
usage  of  great  antiquity.  It  reads — "  But  in  the  course 
of  time  {that  is,  years  after  the  treasury  was  finished),  the 
builder  (Ezra,  the  father  of  Ifered),  finding  his  end  ap- 
proaching {like  Jacob,  he),  called  (all)  his  sons  to 
him." 

3387  The  picture  here  indicated  is  evidently  a  copy  of  the  original 
described  in  Gen.  xlviii.  21,  and  xlix.  1,  &c;  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
contradiction  or  difficulty  in  Herodotus's  text,  for  it  reads  as  if  the 
builder  had  but  two  sons  (or  twins),  while  it  is  clear  that  his  in- 
formants told  him  two  things  (A.  and  B.),  instead  of  one,  and  that  he 
has  jumbled  the  two  (A.,  B.)  together.  A.  was  the  call  of  all  the 
builder's  sons  about  him,  like  Jacob's;  and  B.  was  the  special  and  private 
or  confidential  instructions  given  by  him  to  two  of  the  sons,  who  ap- 
pear from  the  context  to  have  been  twins,  or  a  pair,  and  probably  his 
■eldest  children,  and  the  future  heads  of  the  family.  As  the  twins — Esau , 
the  red-man,  and  Jacob— were  the  heads  of  the  family  of  Isaac,  and 
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the  twins,  Ezron  of  the  red  thread,  and  Pharez,  were  the  heads  of  the 
family  of  Judah  by  Tamar,  who  played  the  harlot,  previously  to  the 
events  of  our  tale. 

3388  The  builder  Ezra  (descended  from  Ezron)  appears  to  have 
had  several  sons,  and  he  may  on  his  death-bed  have  given  them 
special  and  general  advice  and  instructions  on  matters  personal  to 
themselves,  when  he  called  them  about  him  ;  and  from  what  comes 
out  hereafter,  he  may  have  told  them  to  look  up  to  and  obey  their 
eldest  brothers,  Jether  and  Mered,  as  his  representatives  after  his  death, 
for  that  he  would  give  them  secret  and  confidential  advice,  which  would 
prove  profitable  to  them  all  after  his  death.  That  done,  we  may  infer, 
the  builder  dismissed  his  sons  generally,  and  then  called  the  two  he  in- 
tended to  confide  his  secret  to.  This  is  clear  if  we  take  the  end  of 
the  last  quotation  in  connexion  with  the  next,  in  which  the  dash  ex- 
hibits the  hiatus  which  is  the  cause  of  the  seeming  contradiction  in 
the  text  of  Herodotus. 

3389  "Finding  his  end  approaching  {Ezra  the  builder), 

called  his  sons  to  him  for  he  had  two  (whom  he 

considered  trustworthy),  and  described  to  them  (the  two 
sons,  hut  not  to  all  his  sons),  how,  providing  for  them  (as 
his  representatives  after  his  death,  and  probably  too  as  the 
legal  representatives  of  Judali),  that  they  (the  two  and 
their  brethren  not  trusted  with  the  secret)  might  have 
abundant  sustenance,  he  had  contrived,  when  building 
the  king's  treasury  (at  Heliopolis  or  On).  And  having 
clearly  explained  to  them  (Jether  and  Mered)  everything 
relating  to  the  (secret  mode  of)  removal  (or  rather  the  mov- 
ing) of  the  (rock  or)  stone  (door,  so  as  to  give  a  secret  passage 
into  the  king's  treasury),  he  gave  them  its  (the  rocFs  ex- 
ternal) dimensions,  and  told  them,  if  they  would  (reli- 
giously) observe  his  instructions  (generally,  as  to  their 
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life  and  conduct,  and  specially  in  relation  to  the  matter  of 
the  moveable  rock),  they  (the  two  sons)  would  be  {after 
his  death,  like  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,  or  Proteus), 
stewards  of  the  king's  (Rhampsinitus }s  or  Thothmes's) 


3390  The  omitted  or  lost  words,  indicated  by  the  dash,  had  little 
or  no  relation  to  that  part  of  the  story  which  comes  after,  and  to  which 
Herodotus' s  attention  was  specially  directed.  To  us,  who  consider 
the  whole  story  told  Herodotus  as  a  subject  of  general  and  special  his- 
torical interest,  the  omission  here  is  a  serious  loss.  "We  can  supply 
it,  however,  from  Hebrew  evidence,  which  is  quite  specific,  provided 
our  identification  of  Ezra  with  the  builder  of  the  treasury  be  ad- 
mitted. 

3391.  For  the  purpose  of  amending  Herodotus' s  text  in  this  place, 
we  may  here  introduce  certain  particulars  concerning  the  family  of 
Ezra  (the  builder  of  the  treasury),  which  will  help  to  explain  our 
inference  as  to  the  builder  having  had  several  sons  (A),  and  as  to 
his  having  communicated  to  two  of  them  only  (B),  the  secret  concern- 
ing the  private  entrance  into  the  King  of  Egypt's  treasury.  We 
find  these  particulars  in  1  Chron.  iv.  17,  &c.  Ezra  (of  the  family  of 
Judah)  had  the  following  children  : — 1,  Jether,  a  son;  and  2,  Mered, 
a  son  (probably  the  two  or  the  twins,  and  the  parties  the  builder  of 
the  treasury  gave  his  secret  instructions  to) ;  and  3,  Epher,  a  son  ;  and 
4,  Jalon,  a  son  ;  and  She  (name  evidently  suppressed,  but  it  is  clear 
she  was  his  Levite  wife,  Jochebed),  bare  (to  him)  Miriam,*  a 
daughter ;  and  5,  Shammai,  a  son ;  and  6,  Ishbah,  a  son,  the  father 
of  Eshtemoa;   these  were  half  Jews  and  half  Levites. 

3392  Inverse  18,  we  read  "  His  [Ezra's  other)  wife,  Jehudijah 
(his  relative,  a  genuine  Jewess,  i.  e.  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Judah), 
bare  (to  Ezra)  7,  Jered.  a  son,  the  father  of  Gedar     and  8    Heber.  a 

*  As  Miriam  was  several  years  old  when  Moses  was  bom  ;  this  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  experience  in  cases  where  widows  marry  and  have  children  after- 
wards. 
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son,  the  father  of  Socho;   and  9,   Jekuthiel,  a  son,  the  father  of 
Zanoah  :"  these  were  full-blooded  Jews. 

3393  Thus  it  appears  that  Ezra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whom  we 
identify  as  the  builder  of  the  treasury  at  Heliopolis  for  Rhampsinitus, 
Eamestes,  or  Thothmes  III.,  had  six  sons,  and  one  daughter,  half- 
blooded  Jews  and  Levites,  by  "  She,"  who  was  not  a  Jewess  (des- 
cended from  Judah),  and  whom  we  identify  as  the  mother  of  Miriam, 
and  a  woman  or  daughter  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  famous  Jochebed, 
and,  subsequently  to  the  marriage  of  her  son  Mered,  the  mother  of 
Moses,  by  her  nephew,  Amram,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

3394  Thus  Jochebed,  the  u  She  "  of  the  above  extract,  by  her  two 
husbands  is  reported  to  have  had  eight  sons,  and  one  daughter,  or 
nine  children  in  all — a  veiy  small  family,  if  we  have  all  the  names 
of  her  children  preserved  in  the  pedigrees,  considering  that  she  lived 
in  Egypt  during  the  period  when  the  Hebrew  women  are  described 
as  breeding  there  like  fishes. 

3395  As  we  get  no  hint  to  indicate  which,  if  any,  of  the  above 
named  sons  of  Ezra,  and  She,  or  Jochebed,  was  the  man  killed  in 
the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.,  by  his  brother  Mered, 
we  have  to  make  the  best  guess  we  can  to  identify  him ;  and  it 
looks  reasonable  enough  to  infer  that  the  chances  are  all  in  favour 
of  Jether,  her  eldest  son,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  family,  being 
the  one.  There  is  no  notice  of  his  marriage  or  progeny,  wiiiie  there  is 
of  Mered' s.  And  his  position  as  eldest  son  giving  him  a  sort  of  rank 
in  the  family,  it  pointed  to  him  as  the  person  who,  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
sumptive right,  was  put  forward  as  the  representative  and  agent  of 
both  his  father  and  mother  in  carrying  out  their  plans.  Thus,  the 
chances  are  entirely  in  favour  of  Jether,  the  eldest  of  the  family  of 
Ezra,  having  been  the  son  of  the  builder  of  the  treasury  at  On  who 
%vas  killed  in  it  by  his  brother,  who  afterwards  married  Pharaoh's 
daughter. 

3396  Jether  was  not  a  very  uncommon  name  amongst  the  Hebrews  ; 
and  we  might  have  adopted  it  in  our  parable  play  as  that  of  the  man 
slain  in  the  treasuiy,  had  there  been  any  occasion  to  name  him,  but 
there  was  not. 
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3397  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  he  and  Mered  and  their 
mother,  at  the  time  of  their  action  in  spoiling  the  treasury,  lived  apart, 
arid  appeared  to  the  police  authorities  of  Heliopolis  to  have  little  or 
no  intercourse  or  communication  with  each  other.  No  doubt  they 
all  three  appeared  to  the  police  or  government  to  have  had  distinct  and 
independent  means  of  living,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  their  com- 
plicity in  the  spoliation,  may  have  had  little  apparent  intercourse, 
Mered  appears  to  have  had  a  vineyard  and  farm  near  Heliopolis ;  and 
Jochebed,  like  a  prudent  Hebrew  widow  of  Ezra,  and  wife  of  the 
man  Amram,  appears  to  have  carried  on  a  respectable  business  in  and 
near  Heliopolis,  and  had  beyond  doubt  the  reputation  of  being  rich 
and  prosperous  in  trade. 

3398  In  this  there  was  nothing  strange ;  for  in  ancient  Egypt,  as 
in  many  parts  of  Africa  in  our  time,  domestic  trade,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  women,  while  foreign 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Phoenician  men  at  first,  and  afterwards  of 
Punic  and  Greek  merchants,  down  to  the  times  of  Herodotus. 

3399  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  sketch  of  the  perfect  wife, 
given  in  Proverbs,  xxxi.  10,  &c,  who  is  exhibited  in  the  person  of 
King  Lemuel's  mother,  represents  her  as  a  buyer  and  seller,  and  ma- 
nufacturer of  fabrics  of  several  kinds  ;  and  if  it  were  correct  for  her 
to  buy  and  sell,  it  was  more  so  in  the  case  of  widows,  like  the  mother 
of  King  Mered  and  Moses,  who  we  infer  became  ruling  kings ;  the  one 
of  Egypt  and  the  Hebrews,  the  other  of  the  Hebrews  only. 

3400  King  Lemuel  may  have  been  more  a  titular  (as  the  father  of 
kings)  than  actual  king  ;  and  if  he  were  Merira,  or  Remerri,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  twentieth  Egyptian  dynasty,  he  was  later  than  our 
Mered  ;  yet  the  customs  of  the  wives  and  widows  of  men  of  rank  or 
means  in  Syria  and  Egypt  in  both  their  times  may  have  been  nearly, 
if  not  exactly  the  same.  Hence  the  propriety  of  our  comparing 
Mered's  or  King  Meris's  mother,  with  King  Lemuel's  mother,  in  the 
way  we  have  done  above.  Whether  King  Lemuel's  mother  was  as 
cunning  as  Jochebed,  the  mother  of  Mered,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  ;  but  as  she  was  a  trader,  like  the  other,  and  had  a  similar 
love  of  gain,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  she  was  actuated  by  the  same 
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Hebrew  feelings,  but  probably  in  a  less  degree  than  Mered's  mother. 
If  Lemuel  was  the  father  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  and  his  mother  a 
Hebrew,  they  were  also  of  partial  Hebrew  blood,  and  may  have  in- 
herited the  same  notions  relative  to  hoarding  money,  &c. 

3401  It  should  be  remarked  that  Ezra,  the  father  ofMered  and 
his  brothers,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv.,  have  not  their  pedigrees  from 
Judah  given,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  persons  of  distinction, 
as  several  heads  of  Jewish  families  traced  their  pedigrees  from  them. 
We  find  his  and  their  place  in  time,  and  the  number  of  their  ge- 
neration from  Judah,  the  common  father  of  all  true  Jews,  in  several 
ways. 

3402  It  looks  as  if  Ezra  the  scribe  and  Levite,  when  he  was  edit- 
ing this  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  wilfully  omitted  the  pedigree  of  his 
namesake,  the  builder  of  the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus  ;  but  that  his 
Hebrew  pride  could  not  let  him  omit  the  fact  of  Mered  the  Jew, 
the  son  of  Ezra,  marrying  Pharaoh's  daughter.  He  calls  her  Bethia, 
thus  leading  Mr.  Poole  and  others  to  infer  that  she  became  a  convert 
to  the  Jewish  religion,  or  conformed  to  it  so  far  as  to  have  adopted 
a  name  which  in  its  present  form  leads  to  that  supposition. 

3403  Josephus  calls  Pharaoh's  daughter  Thermuthis,  which,  being 
an  Egyptian  name,  implies  that  she  was  not  Bethia,  though  it  does 
not  deny  the  fact  of  her  having  a  Hebrew  name  when  she  married 
the  half-brother  of  Moses.  But  this  silence  of  Josephus,  who  was 
a  violent  Levite,  is  consistent  with  his  omission  of  all  notice  of  the 
marriage  ofMered  the  Jew  with  a  Pharaoh's  daughter,— a  great  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  had  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it 
or  which  eventuated  from  it  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  do  honour  to 
the  Israelitish  people  ;  but  they  were  not,  and  so  Josephus  ignored  the 
fact  of  the  marriage,  and  also  denied  it  inferentially  by  his  stating 
that  Pharaoh's  daughter  had  no  family. 

3404  Joseph  retained  amongst  his  relatives  his  Hebrew  name,  but 
he  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  by  his  Egyptian  name  or  title  ;  and 
so  it  may  have  been  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  when  she  was 
married  to  Mered  may  have  been  called  Bethia  by  the  Hebrews, 
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whose  religious  views  may  have  hindered  their  using  the  name  Ther- 
Muth-is,  as  the  radicle  Muth  was  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  goddess,  the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Dharma,  or  Mother  Earth  of  Adam,  considered 
as  personified  in  a  female  deity,  and  to  whom  in  several  places  the  Bride 
evidently  refers  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  as  if  she  considered  Maut,  or  the 
vital  principle  of  the  mud,  or  the  Earth,  personified  as  a  saint  or  deity, 
to  have  been  her  special  patron,  just  as  a  modern  Spanish  lady,  whose 
name  was  Mary  (Miriam),  would  in  her  difficulty  direct  her  prayer 
or  blessing  to  the  Virgin,  or  an  Irish  lady,  whose  name  was  Bridget, 
direct  her  attention  and  that  of  others  to  the  "  Holy  Bride."  Human 
nature  in  these  matters  appears  to  be  very  much  the  same  at  all  times, 
when  circumstances  are  nearly  similar,  though  names  may  differ. 
The  name  Ther-Muth-  is,  which  Josephus  gives  to  the  finder  of  Moses 
in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  we  identify  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  wife  of 
Mered,  and  we  adopt  it  as  her  Egyptian  proper  name,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  she  had  another  Egyptian  name,  not  unlike  Bethia, 
Pet-a-a,  or  something  very  similar  perhaps. 

3405  We  thus  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  the 
daughters  of  two  Pharaohs  were  connected  with  the  fates  and  for- 
tunes of  the  Jews  before  the  first  Exodus ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  go 
a  step  further,  and  infer  that  the  Levite  legend  which  libels  Solomon 
the  son  of  David,  by  making  him  marry  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt,  and  become  a  pervert  from  Hebrew  orthodoxy,  is  itself  but 
a  phase  or  form  of  our  story,  simply  because  in  Solomon  the  son  of 
David's  reign  at  Jerusalem  there  was  no  Egyptian  king  or  Pharoah 
in  Lower  Egypt  at  all,  as  the  whole  of  that  country  from  Saul  or  Sa- 
tatis's  nineteenth  year,  as  far  as  Memphis,  was  in  the  hands  of  certain 
Hebrew  rulers,  who,  as  the  rebellious  Hycsos,  or  Isaacites,  pastors  or 
nomads,  held  it  by  force  of  arms,  down  to  the  time  of  Asses,  or  Ama- 
ziah,  the  last  of  the  Hycsos  rulers,  who  was  forced  by  the  confederated 
Egyptians,  &c,  to  quit  it  and  withdraw  the  remnant  of  the  Hebrew 
population  of  Pele-Zion,  after  its  famous  siege,  to  the  new  city,  or 
daughter  of  Zion,  which  Amaziah  built,  and  annexed  to  old  Jebus  or 
Jerusalem.  This  was  the  second  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews — the  third 
took  place  under  Uzziah. 
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3406  According  to  our  theory,  -we  have  had  but  one  Pharaoh's 
daughter  in  Hebrew  history ;  but  we  have  had  two  kings  or  princes, 
both  of  them  Jews,  who  were  considered  wise,  and  both  known  by  a 
title  written  S-L-M,  in  Hebrew  letters.  The  first  S-L-M,  we 
would  call  Selim,  our  prince  or  king,  who  married  Pharaoh's  daughter ; 
and  the  second  S-L-M,  we  would  apply  to  Solomon,  a  title  of  a  son 
of  David,  and  the  one  who  was  really  wise.  Selim  I.  (the  husband 
of  Selimithand  Pharaoh's  daughter,  was  wise  by  reflexion,  i.  e.  when 
he  was  advised  and  led  by  his  mother,  Jochebed,  who  in  our  Story 
of  Stories  appears  to  be  the  wisest  or  most  cunning  of  Hebrew  women, 
and  in  every  thing,  as  well  as  in  the  saving  of  Moses,  the  complete 
overreacher  of  the  Egyptian  King. 

3407  Mered's  mother's  conduct  in  one  mode  was  perfectly  He- 
brew, or  Levite  rather ;  and  old  Ezra  her  first  husband's  conduct,  in 
another  mode,  was  perfectly  Hebrew  also.  His  action  in  our  story 
was,  what  modern  Hebrews  would  consider,  regulated  by  a  legitimate 
love  of  gain ;  first,  for  himself  in  the  construction  of  the  treasury,  for 
which  he  may  have  been  paid  most  liberally  by  the  king  ;  for  the 
treasury  at  Heliopolis,  or  On,  is  not  in  the  list  of  the  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  traditions,  the  Hebrews  were  compelled  as 
public  slaves  or  criminals  to  build  as  treasuries  or  treasure  houses  for 
the  Pharaohs  ;  and,  second,  because  the  degradation  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt  had  not  begun  when  Ezra  the  builder  died. 

3408  In  our  drama  we  have  introduced  explanations  calculated  to 
exhibit  those  minute  ideas  and  fancies,  which  indicated  old  Hebrew 
special  reasonings  or  pleadings,  by  which  the  Hebrews,  in  all  ages, 
cheated  themselves  out  of  all  those  rational  lines  of  distinction  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue  recognised  generally  by  the  Indo-Euro- 
peans,  &c.  Thus,  our  Hebrews,  under  the  Levite  leading  of  Jochebed, 
set  themselves  up  as  the  enemies  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  human 
race,  by  adopting  the  very  opposite  sentiments  to  those  enunciated  by 
Christ,  whose  system,  coextensive  with  humanity,  was  the  very  an- 
tagonism of  Levitism,  which  actuated  the  mother  of  Mered.  Her 
system  was  much  more  selfish  than  the  Hebrewism  which  actuated 
the  father  of  Ezra,  who  may  have  been  considered  by  his  orthodox 
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wife  and  her  relations  as  a  person  of  very  liberal  views  indeed,  not 
unlike  some  of  our  modern  Hebrews,  who  associate  with  Gentiles,  and 
who  amass  wealth  by  jobs  for  Gentiles  of  all  kinds  by  which  money 
is  to  be  obtained,  in  the  first  place  by  themselves,  and  afterwards  by 
their  children  and  their  children's  children. 

3409  The  personal  characters  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  spoiler 
of  the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus  were  puzzles  to  Herodotus,  whose  ex- 
perience of  humanity  was  especially  Greek  of  his  period ;  but  to  us,  who 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  enlighten  us,  and  the 
ancient  and  modern  histories  of  many  Hebrew,  male  and  female  ad- 
venturers, we  find  in  them  perfect  counterparts  of  the  Hebrew  indi- 
vidualities which  figure  in  our  story,  and  we  find  them  nowhere  else. 

3410  As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  local  tradition,  and  also  in 
illustration  of  the  meaning  which  old  Ezra  put  upon  the  words 
"  stewards  of  the  king's  riches  "  in  the  previous  quotation,  we  may 
here  refer  to  Sale's  "Koran"  (London,  1838),  notes  to  chapter  xii. 
(p.  176,  i.,  and  p.  179,  i,),  where  wre  read  that  Kitfir  (Potiphar),  who 
bought  Joseph,  was  "  superintendent  of  the  royal  treasury,"  then  be- 
longing to  Riyan,  the  Amalekite,  and  that  on  the  death  of  Kitfir 
Joseph  succeeded  him  in  his  office.  This  is  not  apparent  from  the 
data  in  Genesis,  though  it  is  manifest  that  Joseph  had  control  of 
Pharaoh's  money,  and  used  some  of  it  for  his  own  purposes,  so  far  as 
to  benefit  his  father  and  brothers,  and  more  especially  his  brother 
Benjamin. 

3411  In  Genesis,  xlv.  22,  wre  read — "But  to  Benjamin  he  gave 
three  hundred  pieces  of  (the  king's)  silver,"  v.  23  ;  "  and  to  his  father 
(Jacob),  he  sent  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt ;"  a 
portion  of  the  king  of  Egypt's  (Osiertasen  II. 's)  property.  The 
"good  things  "  here  mentioned  were  not  food,  but  evidently  things 
very  much  more  valuable  than  the  "  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver  " 
he  gave  Benjamin. 

3412  These  acts  of  Joseph,  according  to  Hebrew  logic,  were  most 
probably  considered  justifiable  by  Ezra,  the  father  of  Mered,  and  may 
have  helped  him  to  satisfy  his  scruples  (if  he  had  any  towards  Rhamp- 
sinitus), when  he  proposed  by  the  secret  passage  to  make  his  two  sons, 
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like  Joseph,  the  stewards  or  unjust  stewards  of  this  king's  treasury, 
or  stewards  of  treasures  which  Joseph  may  have  to  some  extent  con- 
trolled in  his  time ;  for  On,  or  Heliopolis,  was  the  common  locus  of 
the  action  of  Joseph  and  Mered  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  Osier- 
tasen  II.  and  Thothmes  III. 

3413  The  word  "steward"  in  our  quotation  (3389)  is  clearly  used 
in  relation  to  the  office  which  Joseph  held  previously  under  the  king, 
who  made  him  his  factor,  steward,  or  agent,  in  buying,  selling 
wheat,  &c.  Joseph  had  his  own  steward,  to  be  sure,  who  is  specifically 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xlii.  19,  and  xliv.  1  and  4,  as  Joseph's  agent 
in  the  cunnning  deceptions  or  tricks  lie  practised  on  his  hr other 's, 
making  them  appear  to  be  robbers,  which  deceptions,  in  the  mind  of  the 
builder  of  the  treasury  at  Heliopolis,  may  have  led  him  to  practise 
deception  also  towards  his  Pharaoh,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the 
circumstances  in  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren  stood  to  Pharaoh  of 
his  time  led  him  to  practise  deceptions  also. 

3414  As  we  have  not  had  the  education,  and  do  not  possess  the 
hereditary  instincts  of  Hebrews,  we  cannot  exactly  appreciate  the 
full  meaning  of  the  expression  "stewards,"  which  Ezra,  the  builder 
of  the  treasury,  applied  to  it,  when  his  two  sons  would  possess  access 
to  the  king's  treasury.  No  doubt  the  builder  intended  his  sons 
to  be  sufficiently  moderate,  like  Joseph,  in  their  drafts  on  the  treasury, 
so  that  the  king  would  not  miss  the  sums  they  might  take  from  it 
from  time  to  time. 

3415  In  Joseph's  case,  the  king  his  master,  appears  not  to  have  ob- 
served his  helping  himself  and  his  relations  from  the  royal  treasuries, 
His  moderation  in  regard  to  money  may  have  been  quite  as  exem- 
plary as  his  moderation  towards  beautiful  women  like  Zuleika,  or 
Helen,  according  to  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  (ii.,  112-14), 
which  goes  a  great  way  towards  identifying  Proteus  with  Joseph, 
and  Th-Onis,  his  deputy,  with  Ben-Oni  (Gen.  xxxv.  18),  or  Ben- 
jamin. 

3416.  Every  thing  stated  by  Herodotus  relating  to  the  construction 
of  the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus  and  its  private  entrance,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  builder  towards  his  sons,  and  the  two  sons  or  twins  (ap- 
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parently  his  eldest  children)  in  particular,  when  he  was  dying,  is  so 
thoroughly  Hebrew,  and  redolent  of  the  book  of  Genesis  in  general, 
and  the  story  of  Joseph  in  particular,  it  makes  one  feel  almost  certain 
that  the  action  indicated  in  Herodotus' s  story,  and  developed  in  our 
drama,  was  real,  and  of  a  time  not  much  later  than  the  stewardship 
or  reign  of  Joseph,  Proteus,  or  Sephnath  Panea  (according  to  Ge- 
nesis), in  Lower  Egypt ;  for  to  the  story  of  Joseph,  and  to  collateral 
circumstances  belonging  to  it,  we  find  so  many  direct  or  oblique  allu- 
sions in  our  story,  it  appears  to  have  in  some  degree  grown  out  of  the 
other. 

3417  With  the  view  of  exhibiting  certain  facts  in  their  relation 
to  each  other,  which  are  like  foundation  stones  of  our  story,  we  may 
here  specify  a  few  :  — 

A.  Joseph  collected  treasures,  and  stored  them  in  Pharaoh's  house 
at  On,  or  Heliopolis ;  but  whether  these  were  added  to  a  previous 
hoard  there,  is  not  stated.  The  monumental  evidence  of  the  kings  of 
the  Xllth  dynasty  is  in  favour  of  a  previous  collection.  The  Hebrew 
story  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  treasures  at  Heliopolis  were  not 
only  collected  there  in  the  first  instance  by  Joseph,  but  were  also 
preserved  there  down  to  the  time  of  Mered,  and  that  he  operated 
upon  them  only  in  a  greater  degree  than  Joseph  did  when  he  was 
their  steward  or  treasurer.  The  Hebrew  story  also  leads  us  to  infer 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other  not  stated,  these  treasures  were  removed 
from  On,  or  Heliopolis,  and  were  chiefly  in  a  treasury  at  Rameses,  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  when  he  acted  as  the  King 
of  Jeshurun,  or  commander  of  the  faithful,  and  that  he  and  his  followers 
regularly  plundered  and  despoiled  the  treasury  there,  and  carried  them 
off  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  when  he  and 
his  followers  spoiled  the  Egyptians  of  enormous  wealth. 

b.  It  may  be  also  stated  that  the  action  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  in 
digging  down  the  wall  referred  to  by  Jacob  on  the  occasion  of  his 
calling  his  sons  about  him  previous  to  his  death,  may  be  understood 
as  relating  to  an  abortive  attempt  they  made  to  spoil,  or  help  them- 
selves to  these  treasures,  when  they  were  in  Pharaoh's  house,  and  under 
the  stewardship  of  Joseph  at  On,  or  Heliopolis.     No  doubt,  Joseph  re- 
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fused  to  give  them  the  money,  silver,  or  wealth  which  they  coveted 
from  their  good  neighbour,  the  king  of  theXIIth  dynasty,  who  patro- 
nized their  brother  Joseph,  and  through  him  gave  the  Hebrews  a  pos- 
session or  settlement  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  &c,  and  generally,  allowed 
the  Hebrew  people  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  jubilee  in  Egypt  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other — this  period  of  luck,  or  the  "good  old  times  of 
the  Hebrews,"  and  which,  as  stated  by  Herodotus'  informants,  ceased 
in  or  immediately  after  the  reign  of  Khampsinitus — thus  identifying 
our  king  with  the  first  Egyptian  king  noticed  in  Exodus,  and  also 
explaining  that  the  action  of  our  story,  and  the  marriage  of  Mered, 
as  very  properly  inferred  by  Mr.  Poole,  preceded  the  Mosaic  Exodus 
by  a  few  months  more  than  the  age  of  Moses  at  the  time  of  the  spo- 
liation of  the  treasury  at  Rameses,  and  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Exodus. 

c.  It  is  worth  notice,  that  the  digging  down  of  the  wall  at  Helio- 
polis  implies  that  the  palace  there  was  built  of  bricks,  and  may  have 
been  originally  more  Assyrian  in  its  structure  than  Egyptian.*  He- 
rodotus, in  lib.  ii.  150,  where  he  notices  the  original  mode  of  con- 
struction of  the  lake  or  canal  of  Mseris  (Mered),  mentions  a  fact  of 
some  interest  here,  though  he  does  not  connect  it  with  any  attempt  to 
spoil  the  treasures  collected  by  Joseph  by  his  brothers  Simeon  and 
Levi  digging  down  a  brick  wall ;  but  it  is  very  significant,  as  the 
Hebrews  must  have  set  down  the  digging  of  the  canal  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  most  laborious  works  they  were  bound  to  execute  in  Egypt, 
the  brick-making  being  one  of  the  modes  adopted  to  use  the  clay  = 
taken  out  of  the  canal.  He  tells  us  that  "  certain  thieves  (at  Nine- 
vehf )  formed  a  design  to  carry  away  the  treasures  of  Sardanapalus, 

*  Several  modern  writers  on  Egypt  have  inferred  that  the  XVIIIth  dynasty 
were  not  true-blooded  Egyptians  hut  a  cross  breed,  related  to  the  ruling  fa- 
mil}-  at  Nineveh.  Nitocris  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  name  of  a  queen 
of  Babylon. 

We  infer  that  there  were  Hebrews  settled  in  Nineveh  at  this  time,  proba- 
bly emigrants  or  descendants  of  hostages  taken  from  the  kingdom  of  Samaria 
by  Pul,  King  of  Nineveh,  who  made  King  Menahem  his  tributary.  The  circum- 
stances stated  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  Hebrews  were  more  than 
tolerated  in  Nineveh ;  and  that  the  city  in  ancient  times,  like  London  in  our  day, 
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which  were  very  large,  and  preserved  in  subterraneous  treasuries ; 
the  thieves,  therefore,  beginning  from  their  own  dwellings,  dug  under 
ground  to  the  royal  palace ;  and  the  soil  that  was  taken  out  of  the  ex- 
cavations, when  night  came  on,  they  threw  into  the  Tigris,  that  flows 
by  Nineveh,  and  so  they  proceeded  until  they  had  effected  their 
purpose."  He  goes  on  to  state,  that  he  was  informed  that  "  the  same 
method  was  adopted  in  digging  the  lake  (or  canal  of  Maeris,  now 
called  the  canal  of  Joseph)  in  Egypt,  except  that  it  was  not  done  by 
night,  but  during  the  (heat  of  the)  day  ;  for  the  Egyptians  (or  rather 
by  the  Hebrews,  who  claimed,  in  Herodotus'  time,  to  be  more  ancient 
Egyptian  than  any  other  people  in  Lower  Egypt),  who  dug  out  the 
soil,  carried  it  to  the  Nile,  and,  the  river  receiving  it,  soon  dispersed  it." 

3418  In  the  story  of  digging  the  canal  of  Mered,  Maoris,  or  Joseph, 
we  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  bondage  period  of  the  Hebrews 
(who  were  recognised  as  captive  relatives  or  kinsmen  of  the  Egyptian 
royal  family,  by  Osiertasen  II.,  in  the  famous  inscription  over  the  pro- 
cession of  Joseph)  ;  but  as  the  labour  of  digging  the  canal  in  Egypt 
was  Hebrew,  in  the  day  time,  and  involuntary,  the  labour  of  mining 
a  way  into  the  treasury  at  Nineveh  at  night  was  voluntary,  and 
appears  to  have  been  Hebrew  also,  and  successful,  though,  from  the 
circumstances  stated,  the  robbers  may  have  been  identified,  and  pos- 
sibly punished. 

3419  The  same  Hebrew  animus  which  led  Simeon  and  Levi  to 
dig  down  (or  undermine)  the  wall,  to  make  a  passage  into  the  palace 
at  Heliopolis,  actuating  Ezra's  Levite  wife,  may  have  led  him  to 
make  the  secret  passage  into  the  stone  treasury  at  Heliopolis — have 
led  his  sons  to  spoil  it  under  the  superintendence  of  their  mother, 
and  also  led  certain  Hebrews,  afterwards,  to  dig  a  way  into  the  trea- 
sury of  Sardanapalus  at  Nineveh,  and  spoil  it ;  and  in  the  author's 
own  time  have  led  some  German  Jews*  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to 

gave  them  very  many  opportunities  of  getting  rich  by  trade,  &c. ;  but  that  the 
temptation  to  spoil  the  king's  treasury  was  one  they  could  no  more  resist  there 
than  at  Heliopolis  and  Itameses  previously. 

*  The  author's  attention  to  this  subject  was  attracted  by  one  of  the  parties 
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mine  or  dig  a  passage  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  Branch 
Bank  there,  and  carry  off  a  large  quantity  of  treasure  in  boxes.  In 
all  these  spoliations  we  recognise  the  same  Hebrew  covetousness  and 
cunning,  under  nearly  similar  circumstances  producing  similar  results, 
and  developing  that  species  of  wisdom  or  craft  for  which  our  king 
gives  the  robber  of  his  treasury  so  much  merit,  and  promotes  him  to 
the  same  rank  and  position  Joseph  previously  enjoyed  in  Lower 
Egypt. 

3420  We  may  now  'proceed  to  another  clause  of  our 
story,  and  develope  and  analyze  it : — "  He  (the  builder  of 
the  treasury,  at  last)  died,  and  the  (two)  sons  (who  had 
the  secret  of  the  private  doorway  into  the  treasury)  were 
not  long  (for  they  were  young  and  ready,  and  were  acting 
under  the  advice  and  control  of  their  mother),  in  applying 
themselves  to  the  work  (set  them  by  their  father)  ;  but 
having  come  by  night,  {with  their  asses)  to  the  palace 
(or  rather  to  the  outside  of  the  treasury  building,  which 
adjoined  one  wall  of  the  palace),  and  having  found  the 
stone  (door,  or  loose  rode)  in  the  (treasury)  building, 
they  easily  removed  (or  rather  moved)  it  (so  that  it  gave 
them  ready  access  to  the  interior  of  the  treasury  building), 
and  they  carried  off  a  great  quantity  of  treasure' '  (in  the 
panniers  of  their  asses). 

3421  If  we  allow  our  notes  from  Genesis  to  help  out  the  outline 

referred  to  insisting  on  his  taking  some  strange  coin  in  payment  of  a  debt,  at  a 
higher  exchange  than  was  at  the  time  customary,  and  also  from  the  want  of 
wear  on  the.  surface  of  the  coins,  and  their  peculiar  colour,  which  led  him  to  in- 
fer that  they  had  been  buried  for  some  time  in  the  ground.  This  led  him  to  ask 
questions  at  the  bank  about  the  com,  which  he  had  to  take,  as  above  noticed, 
or  get  no  payment  for  the  debt ;  and  there  he  was  told  how  coin  of  this  kind, 
and  other  silver  in  the  safe,  had  been  spoiled  some  years  previously  by  a  mine 
carried  from  a  distance,  the  soil  from  which  had  been  thrown  at  night  into  the 
Ohio  River. 
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statement  here  given  by  Herodotus,  it  looks  as  if  Herodotus  took  down 
the  very  words  of  his  guides,  who  had  the  whole  action  of  the  rob- 
bery so  clearly  before  thern,  they  only  mentioned  to  him  the  leading 
facts,  without  going  into  those  matters  of  detail  adopted  by  the  spo- 
liators as  matters  of  course,  or  the  specifications  of  quantity  of  trea- 
sure abstracted.  All  this  was  immaterial  in  their  view  of  the  story, 
which  was  to  make  much  of  the  robber,  and  little  of  the  King  of 
Egypt,  who  was  duped. 

3422  To  avoid  footprints  of  men  in  the  dust,  and  the  danger  of 
being  tracked  by  dogs  on  the  outside,  they  probably  employed  asses. 
The  robbers  rode  to  the  place  on  asses,  and  they  rode  from  the  place 
on  asses,  and  they  carried  their  spoil  away  on  asses,  having  tied  the 
tails  of  these  animals  down  between  their  legs  to  hinder  them  from 
braying  or  making  a  noise,  a  common  trick  played  by  honest  people, 
as  well  as  thieves,  in  the  East,  to  hinder  their  asses  braying,  and  thus 
calling  attention  to  their  presence  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  ass 
drovers  prefer  to  pass,  or  remain  for  a  time,  unnoticed. 

3423  The  ass  appears  from  the  book'  of  Genesis,  and  very  many 
other  incidental  notices  of  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  have 
been  pre-eminently  the  Hebrew  animal,  and  the  constant  companion 
of  the  Hebrew  nomad  or  pastor.  Its  use  in  our  story  is  absolutely 
essential  :  without  the  aid  of  the  ass  the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus 
could  not  have  been  plundered  to  any  great  extent ;  without  the  aid 
of  the  ass  the  sentinels  could  not  have  been  duped  ;  and  without  the 
aid  of  the  ass  the  headless  body  of  the  robber  could  not  have  been 
taken  down  and  removed.  The  presence  and  instrumentality  of  the 
ass,  both  male  and  female,  or  "  he"  and  "  she"  ass,  stamps  our  story, 
like  many  stories  in  Genesis,  xii.  16,  xxii.  3,  xxiv.  35,  xlii.  27,  and 
xliv.  13,  &c,  all  of  them  alike  as  real  Hebrew  legends. 

3424  The  ass  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  pastor  and  thief  was  as  es- 
sential as  the  horse  to  the  modern  Arab  robber.  We  find  the  Hebrew 
ass  represented  in  a  monument  of  Osiertasen  II.,  loaded  with  children, 
weapons,  musical  instruments,  wine  or  water  in  skins  or  "  bottles," 
in  that  curious  picture  of  a  procession  of  captives,  Hebrews  or  Sy- 
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rians,  discovered  at  Beni  Hassan;*  this  picture  evidently  repre- 
sented one  portioa* of  Jacob's  family,  &c,  led  by  Joseph  the  Hekka, 
dressed  in  his  coat  of  many  colours,  f  indicated  in  Gen.  xxxii.  22, 
where  we  read — "And  he  (Jacob)  took  his  two  wives,  and  his  two 
women  servants  (concubines),  and  his  eleven  sons  (and  their  children 
and  wives,  altogether  numbering  thirty-seven  individuals,  according 
to  the  inscription),  and  passed  over  the  ford  Jabbok,"  where  they 
appear  to  have  been  arrested,  and  probably  made  prisoners  of  war,  by 
Duke  Nabaioth,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  then  a  general(?)  in  the  army  of 
Osiertasen  II.  The  expression  in  Deut.  xxvi.  6 — "  A  Syrian  ready 
to  perish  was  my  father" — appears  to  have  applied  to  the  same  trans- 
action. 

3425  There  is  no  actual  notice  of  the  asses  in  Gen.  xxxii.  22,  or 
the  gazelle  as  a  present  for  Xabaioth  either ;  yet  the  grand  fact  of  the 
passage  of  the  brook  Jabbok,  then  probably  the  boundary,  by  the 
family  of  Jacob  the  Syrian,  eclipsed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  any 
specific  notice  of  the  asses  used  on  that  occasion.  The  previous  no- 
tices of  asses  as  a  portion  of  Jacob's  stock  is  quite  enough  to  con- 
firm our  inference  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  ass,  by  Jacob's  family 
at  the  time  they  crossed  the  Jabbok  ;  and  the  repeated  notices  of  this 
animal  in  Biblical  history,  down  to  the  entrance  of  our  Lord  into  Jeru- 
salem, all  tend  to  show  that  the  ass  was  an  essential  creature  in  the 
economy  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  a  narrative,  such  as  our  story,  stamps 
it  as  essentially  Hebrew.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  beyond 
the  facts  here  stated,  though  the  Greek  traditions  concerning  the 

*  This  picture  gives  us  many  details  as  to  costume,  and  so  forth,  which  would 
help  out  our  story  as  a  Hebrew  legend,  if  it  were  realized  in  a  form  which 
could  be  put  on  an  European  stage. 

t  According  to  Terence's  "Eunuch,"  a  coat  of  many  colours  was  the  livery, 
or  proper  habit  or  dress  of  a  eunuch  ;  and  the  climax  of  the  action  in  that  play 
is  made  to  depend  on  a  man  disguising  himself  as  a  eunuch,  and  in  that  guise 
visiting  at  the  house  of  a  Greek  harlot,  where  he  went  with  a  similar  object  to 
Mered  in  our  story.  The  action  ends  in  both  cases,  in  the  marriage  of  the  hero 
and  heroine.  There  is  a  likeness  in  the  action,  but  it  may  be  accidental,  yet 
the  time  in  both  is  siesta. 
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golden  ass's  head  found  in  the  temple,  and  the  image  of  the  man 
there  riding  an  ass,  apparently  a  typical  representation  realized  by 
Christ's  entrance  to  Jerusalem,  all  help  to  show  the  intimate  and 
essential  integrity  of  the  ass  with  ancient  Hebrew  life  and  ima- 
gery, &c. 

3426  The  statement  in  Exod.  xiii.  13,  relating  to  the  ass,  is  most 
significant,  as  bearing  upon  the  essential  utility  of  the  animal  to  the 
Hebrews,  not  only  in  a  civil,*  but  in  a  religious  sense.  It  places  this 
creature  on  a  level  with  a  human  being, — the  mc,  or  equivalent,  to 
redeem  the  firstling  of  an  ass  from  sacrifice  by  breaking  his  neck  being 
the  same  offering  that  was  made  to  redeem  or  save  a  first-born  Hebrew 
son  from  sacrifice  also.  It  follows  from  this,  that  in  very  ancient 
times  the  Hebrews  sacrificed  the  ass,  which  it  appears  was  offered  to 
Typhon,  or  Seth,  or  Satan.  It  was  no  doubt  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  may  have  been  the  sacrifice  of  the  ancient  Jains, 
or  Yazedis,  &c.,  of  the  Chaldeans,  mentioned  as  having  carried  off 
Job's  asses — no  great  crime,  unless  they  intended  them  as  sacrifices  to 
Satan,  or  Seth,  whose  agents  they  were  in  spoiling  and  plundering 
the  orthodox  Job  of  the  remnants  of  his  propert}7,  when  he  was  an 
exile  in  the  Ausites.  The  Books  of  Job  and  Genesis  greatly  help  our 
story  out  in  minute  details.  The  facts  of  the  stories  of  Joseph,  Mered, 
and  Anosh,  or  Job,  appear  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Xllth  and 
XVIIIth  dynasty  of  the  Egyptians  kings,  and  not  to  the  times  of  Solo- 
mon, the  son  of  David,  Isaiah,  or  Ezra  the  scribe  ;  and  the  usage  of 
the  ass  in  our  story  by  the  spoilers,  though  not  in  every  instance  spe- 
cially noticed  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  is  to  be  inferred  when  it  was 
necessary,  and  in  all  these  instances  it  supplies  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  spoilers  of  the  Egyptian  king  having  been  Hebrews. 

*  From  some  remarks  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  it  would  appear  the  He- 
brews had  a  tradition  to  explain  how  this  happened,  though  there  may  be  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  though  it  may  not  have  been  believed  by 
themselves.  It  was  founded  on  a  supposition  that  the  ass  had  a  peculiar  instinct 
which  enabled  him  to  detect  water  ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ass 
was,  and  is  still,  sacrificed  to  the  devil,  or  Satan,  by  both  men  and  women  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  too. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 


3427  Our  story  is  continued  as  follows : — "  "When  the 
king  {Pharaoh  Rhampsinitus,  or  ThothmesIlL)  happened 
to  open  the  ehamher  (in  the  treasury,  pr  oh  ally  after  his 
return  from  one  of  his  many  expeditions),  he  was  asto- 
nished at  seeing  (so  many  of)  the  vessels  {clay jars)  defi- 
cient in  treasure  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  accuse  any  one 
(his  sister,  or  any  one  in  or  about  his  palace),  as  the  (clay) 
seals  (placed  on  the  lochs  and  bolts  of  the  only  door  to  the 
treasury  known  to  him)  were  unbroken,  and  the  chamber 
(apparently)  well  secured  (in  every  other  way)P 

3428  The  story  continues  : — "  "When,  therefore,  on  his 
(the  Icing)  opening  it  (the  treasury),  two  or  three  times 
(he  found),  the  treasures  were  always  (whenever  he  left 
Heliopolis*)  evidently  diminished,  for  the  thieves  did 
not  cease  plundering  (when  the  king  was  away),  he 
adopted  the  following  plan." 

The  parenthesis  "for  the/'  &c,  is  not  only  redun- 
dant, bat  it  is  ingeniously  calculated  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  whole  story  ;  its  object  was  to  lead  people  to  infer 
that  King  Ehampsinitus  was  a  downright  fool,  as  he  did 
not  watch  the  place  himself  when  at  home,  if  it  were  only 

*  It  was  here  lie  naturally  enough  deposited  the  spoil  and  presents  he  got 
from  Asia  ;  and  it  was  here  the  trade  in  grain,  probably  a  government  mono- 
poly, was  carried  on  since  Joseph's  time  (?)  The  place  was  frequently  visited  by 
those  war  kings  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  dynasties,  but  could  not  have  been 
their  permanent  residence,  except  at  high  Nile  time. 

Q2 
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for  one  night,  when  he  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
detected  the  thief  or  thieves.  The  text  here  exhibits 
the  Hebrew  animus  against  this  king  and  his  succes- 
sors. 

3429  The  circumstances  of  the  robbery  did  not  run  in  the  common 
track  of  such  events  ;  and  though  opportunities  to  rob  the  place  could 
have  been  given  in  the  way  indicated  above,  which  implies  that  the 
king  was  always  at  home,  Rhampsinitus,  if  Thothmes  III.,  was  so 
frequently  away  from  Heliopolis,  his  visits  to  the  place  may  have  been 
but  a  few  at  any  time,  except  in  early  spring,  when  he  may  have  mus- 
tered his  troops  here  for  drill,  &c,  before  their  departures  on  military 
expeditions  into  Asia,  &c.  He  had  different  residences  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  he  must  have  been  frequently  away  from  Heliopo- 
is  for  months  at  a  time,  on  military  excursions  up  the  Nile,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  so  that  many  opportunities  were 
given  to  the  thieves  to  visit  the  treasury  in  his  absence.  This  king, 
according  to  a  legend  penned  by  Herodotus,  visited  Hades,  Amente, 
or  the  West,  the  place  of  the  setting  sun.  This  was  probably  Hespe- 
ria,  or  Spain,  and  possibly  Ireland,  as  the  most  westerly  land  known 
to  the  ancients.  He  may  have  visited  the  west  coast  of  Africa  also, 
and  got  there  the  golden  napkin,  composed  of  a  piece  of  cloth  made 
of  golden  wire,  a  present  from  some  amazon  of  the  Gold  Coast.  He 
may  also  have  brought  to  Egypt  (given  him  by  Ceres)  specimens  of 
wheat  and  apples  from  France,  and  oranges  from  Spain  and  Barbary. 
He  was  a  great  Asiatic  traveller,  and  Heliopolis  was  his  last  and  first 
stopping  place  in  Egypt.  And  it  was  during  the  periods  of  his  absence 
from  Heliopolis,  whether  they  were  short  or  long,  the  grand  opportu- 
nities offered  for  his  neighbours,  the  Hebrew  lads,  to  spoil  his  treasury, 
while  obeying  the  commandments  of  their  father ;  but  going  so  very 
far  beyond  them,  from  their  own  and  their  mother's  inordinate  ava- 
rice, that  the  king  was  led  to  miss  his  treasure,  and  suspect  the 
visitations  of  thieves  from  the  diminished  contents  of  some,  if  not 
many,  of  the  earthen  jars  in  which  he  had,  as  an  African,  naturally 
stored  his  silver  and  other  valuables. 
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3430  The  want  of  precision  in  the  statement  quoted  above  from 
Herodotus  is  not  evidence  against  the  truth  or  the  integrity  of  the 
original  story.  It  is  only  a  proof  of  the  littleness  of  the  minds  of 
the  parties  who  told  him  so  much  of  the  story ;  and  it  reminds  us  of 
commonplace  story-tellers,  who,  if  understood  exactly  as  they  tell 
their  tales,  would  be  in  all  cases  retailers  of  impossible  facts,  or  of 
facts  so  extremely  unlikely,  that  they  could  not  be  believed  or  received 
as  true  history. 

3431  But  when  we  look  at  the  statements  preserved  by  Hero- 
dotus relating  to  Khampsinitus,  and  give  them  the  same  amount  of 
latitude  and  correction  we  would  give  any  true  modern  Egyptian 
story  of  a  similar  kind,  we  see  the  necessity  of  our  looking  in  the 
history  of  a  king  of  Egypt  for  proper  opportunities  not  mentioned  in 
his  text,  when  the  robbers,  with  every  prospect  of  impunity,  might 
have  visited  the  treasury  and  spoiled  it.  These  we  find  in  the  history 
of  Thothmes  III. 

3432  Our  king  kept  his  own  secret  for  a  time — no  one  but  him- 
self was  made  aware  of  the  robberies — till  he  adopted  his  plan  for 
catching  the  thief,  and  then  he,  naturally  enough,  told  his  sister- 
king  all  about  it.  The  thieves  had  to  operate  only  when  they  thought 
the  king  absent,  and  hence  the  trick  we  represent  the  king  playing 
on  the  thieves,  by  going  away  publicly  in  state  from  Heliopolis,  and 
returning  privately  to  watch  events,  and  thus  catching  the  thief  in 
the  mantrap,  like  many  a  suspicious  husband  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
who,  pretending  to  have  business  abroad,  returned  unexpectedly,  and 
found  his  wife  acting  the  part  of  a  living  mantrap,  such  as  Pharaoh 
set  in  the  caravanserai,  or  brothel,  for  the  vintner  who  stole  the 
headless  body  of  his  partner  ;  and  which  we  have  described  in  Prov. 
vii.  19,  where  another  pretended  harlot  tells  the  young  man  the  lie 
that  her  husband  is  gone  away  on  a  long  journey. 

3433  Still  keeping  his  secret,  tee  read  : — "  He  (the 
king)  ordered  (iron)  traps  to  be  made  (probably  hj  Hebrew 
craftsmen.    We  infer  the  traps  were  of  the  same  kind  with 
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those  used  for  catching  lions  in  Syria <,  and  prolably  in 
Ethiopia.  It  was  more  likely  to  suppose  them  traps  for 
lions  than  for  hyenas,  which  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions 
as  hewing  heen  used  at  this  period  in  Egypt). 

3434.  Had  the  king  chosen  to  set  hyena  traps  in  the 
treasury,  he  might  have  got  plenty  of  them  ready  made ; 
hut  he  preferred  to  get  the  traps  made,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  catching  lions  for  his  paradise.*  Had  he 
called  them  mantraps,  he  had  wit  enough  to  suspect 
that  the  gossip  of  Heliopolis,  which  was  not  very  large, 
might  have  placed  the  thieves  in  possession  of  his  plan 
for  catching  them  in  the  traps.  Prom  the  circumstances 
described,  it  looks  as  if  the  king  was  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
his  departures  for  Asia,  and  just  ordered  of  the  Hebrew 
craftsmen  in  the  place  a  few  lion  traps,  to  be  made  to  be  set 
in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  which  were  fa- 
mous for  lions.  And,  thus,  by  his  pretending  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Asia,  he  completely  masked  his 
intentions  concerning  the  proposed  use  of  the  traps  from 
the  thieves  and  their  mother,  without  whose  agency  and 
instrumentality  (though  it  is  hardly  noticed  in  Herodo- 
tus' version  of  our  story),  the  incidents  described  in  it 
could  not  have  taken  place.  It  is  clear  that  Pharaoh 
overreached  the  thieves  and  their  mother,  though  the 
parties  who  told  the  story  to  Herodotus  gave  him  no 
credit  for  craft  or  cunning  ;  and  in  his  sending  his 
daughter  to  act  the  part  of  the  living  mantrap,  he  also 

*  Or  enclosed  hunting,  ground,  which  most,  if  not  all  the  military  kings  of 
antiquity  possessed.  They  were  a  part  of  their  state,  like  the  forests  and  parks 
of  modern  times. 
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appears  to  have  exhibited  considerable  craft,  though  he 
is  made  to  appear  odious  for  acting  with  this  intent,  his 
instructions  to  his  daughter  being  misstated  and  per- 
verted, as  we  would  expect,  when  the  Hebrew  witness 
against  the  king,  not  fearing  contradiction,  had  ample 
scope  for  maligning  one  accused  of  being  an  enemy  of 
his  race. 

3435  Our  story  continues: — {When  the  traps  were 
finished,  the  Icing)  "  placed  (or  set)  them  round  the  ves- 
sels in  which  the  treasures  were."  Here,  again,  we  de- 
tect the  littleness  of  the  parties  who  told  the  story  to 
Herodotus.  They  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  con- 
ceive the  architectural  or  economic  necessities  of  a  great 
treasury,  and  also  the  systematic  arrangements  of  such 
a  place.  Instead  of  setting  a  great  number  of  traps, 
which  of  necessity  would  have  been  small  ones,  like  our 
snap  rattraps,  around  the  many  vases  containing  the 
treasures,  and  which  traps  might  have  caught  "by  the 
heel,"  but  would  have  been  insufficient  to  hold  a  man 
by  the  leg  or  legs  securely,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  the 
king  would  have  set  only  two  or  three  large  traps,  buried 
in  the  dust  or  clay  of  the  floor,  and  these  hid  in  the  nar- 
row passages  or  "  paths  "  between  the  jars  which  held 
the  silver,  &c. ;  and  most  likely  near  the  last  jars 
plundered  by  the  thieves,  who  probably  used  no  artificial 
lights,  being  quite  familiar  with  the  place. 

3436  Thus,  by  adopting  the  every-day  experience  of  robberies  like 
that  described  in  outline  to  Herodotus,  and  attending  to  certain  hints 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  are  enabled  to  give  in  our  parable  play 
a  sort  of  reality  to  the  story,  such  as  the  circumstances  of  the  place 
and  time  fully  justify. 
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3437  We  find  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  evidence  which  bears  both 
directly  and  indirectly  on  the  fact  of  setting  traps  for  animals,  and 
snares  for  birds,  to  catch  men,  more  especially,  and  apparently  for  our 
very  thief,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus.  Thus, 
in  the  book  of  Job  (Ayub  or  Anosh  of  the  Arabs,  whom  we  identify 
with  Anysis  of  Herodotus,  II.,  137),  we  read  in  chap,  xviii.  4,  &c,  seve- 
ral remarks  which  evidently  refer  to  Mered's  brother's  fate  in  the  trap 
and  treasury.  They  are  interrogatively  and  insultingly  applied  to  Job, 
who  is  accused  by  an  all-powerful  enemy,  another  Pharaoh,  of  being 
as  wicked  as  Mered,  or  more  so.  The  words  are,  however,  spoken  by 
Bildad  the  Shuhite  (possibly  acting  as  an  Egyptian  spy),  or  who,  not 
being  a  Hebrew  or  descendant  of  Jacob  (the  supplanter),  may  have 
considered  Mered  and  his  brother's  conduct  in  spoiling  the  treasury  of 
Ehampsinitns,  orThothmes  III.,  a  very  wicked  action.  He  is  made 
to  say,  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  Job,  "He  {Mered  (?)  the  wicked 
man)  teareth  (his  hair  or  his  clothes)  himself  in  his  anger."  We 
may  infer  Mered's  anger  was  extremely  great  when  he  found  his 
brother  caught,  and  that  he  tore  his  hair,  &c.  "  Shall  the  rock 
{door)  be  removed  out  of  his  (or  its)  place  (for  you)  ?"  and  again, 
v.  7,  "  His  (the  other  wicked  man's)  counsel  shall  cast  him  down  ; 
for  he  (Mered)  is  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own  feet,  and  he  (Jether) 
walketh  upon  a  snare  (trap)"  "  The  gin  shall  take  him  (Jether)  by 
the  heel,  and  the  (brother)  robber  shall  prevail  against  him"  (evi- 
dently against  him  in  the  trap,  and  kill  him,  as  Mered  killed  Jether). 
V.  10,  "  The  snare  is  {was)  laid  for  him  in  the  ground  (or  hid  in  the 
earth),  and  a  trap  for  him  in  the  way,  or  by  the  path  {by  the  king) 
in  which  he  was  caught."*     And  so  it  would  be  with  Job,  i.  e.  he 

*  There  are  apparent  difficulties  in  these  passages,  which  all  vanish  when  we 
apply  them  to  the  exact  circumstances  of  our  story,  as  having  taken  ,'place  not 
long  before,  and  being  at  the  time  of  the  dialogue  notorious  to  every  body.  The 
case  before  us  in  Job  is  an  implied  charge  of  treason,  cowardice,  &c,  sealed  up 
in  a  bag,  to  which  Job,  or  Jobab,  sub-king  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  red  land,  is 
called  on  to  plead  guilty  before  a  Pharaoh  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  who  has 
just  returued  from  Teman,  or  Ethiopia,  after  the  Mosaic  Exodus,  whichis,  how- 
ever, not  quite  over,  though  Moses  is  no  longer  in  command  of  the  Hebrew  emi- 
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would  be  caught  or  informed  against  by  his  partners  in  crime,  though 
he  was  so  cunning  and  self-sufficient,  like  Mered's  brother  when  he 
robbed  the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.,  who  was 
one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  called  Setei,  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  who  appears  to  have  been  at  the  time  the  speech 
was  made  the  personal  enemy  of  Job,  and  the  party  trying  to  find 
him  guilty  of  high  treason,  committed  before  his  captivity  and  retreat 
to  the  east  country,  beyond  the  Egyptian  boundary. 

3438  The  same  ideas  are  found  in  the  Greek  version ;  but  the 
notion  of  moving  a  "rock,"  or  a  rock-door,  is  expanded  to  a  moun- 
tain. We  should  expect  this,  as  the  text  of  Herodotus  was  in  the  li- 
brary at  Alexandria,  and  was  beyond  doubt  well  read  by  Ptolemy 
and  his  librarians,  whom  the  Hebrew  priests  at  the  temple  of  On, 
or  Heliopolis,  would  have  deceived,  or  hid  any  fact  from  in  the  Greek 
text,  which  would  have  been  likely  to  have  led  to  the  identification 
of  Mered  the  Jew  with  the  robber  of  the  treasury  at  Heliopolis,  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus.  But  they  appear  to  have  done  more ;  for 
Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  turned  away  from  Herodotus  all 
that  testimony  which  Manetho,  Appion,  and  others,  brought  to  light 
afterwards,  and  which  has  all  of  it  marks,  which  indicate  it  to  be  cor- 
rupted or  doctored  Grseco-  Hebrew  tradition,  connected  with  the  East 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

3439  In  Dr.  Lee's  Job,  "  the  rock"  is  adopted,  and  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  it  was  a  moveable  stone  or  a  rock-door  of  the  treasury 
we  should  understand  the  term  to  apply  to.  The  mention  of  the 
"  robber,"  and  the  catching  of  the  wicked  man  by  the  heel  in  the  trap 

grants.  Job  is  told  that,  though  he  is  so  cunning,  he  will  be  trapped  nevertheless 
by  this  Pharaoh  ;  and,  instead  of  being  rewarded  as  Mered  the  Hebrew  was  by 
another  Pharaoh  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  for  his  wickedness,  he  will  be  pu- 
nished, though  he  is  an  Edomite  prince,  and  before  his  retreat  from  the  red  land, 
Lower  Egypt,  the  perfection  of  rulers  or  sub-kings,  and  in  his  childhood  an 
Horus,  with  a  supernatural  candle,  or  tongue  of  fire  on  his  head,  and  when  an 
infant  the  foster-brother  of  the  very  Pharaoh  who  now  as  the  agent  of  Seth  of 
the  Egyptians,  or  Satan  of  the  Hebrews,  persecutes  him.  Job  accuses  him  of 
Sethism,  which  he  gives  up  on  finding  Job  justified,  and  his  conduct  before  his 
emigration  from  Egypt  excellent. 
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buried  in  the  earth  or  dust,  and  hid  in  the  path,  is  clearly  a  notice  of 
the  robbery  of  the  treasury,  and  an  explanation  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  Rhampsinitus  to  catch  the  thief.  The  burying  the  traps  in  the 
dry  earth  or  dust  would  have  completely  masked  the  plan,  if  the  rob- 
bers brought  a  lamp  into  the  place,  in  which  there  might  have  been 
a  large  quantity  of  dust  or  earth,  which  came  in  at  the  opening  above 
which  was  necessary  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air ;  or,  if  the  vases 
were  shaped  like  amphorae,  they  may  have  rested  in  holes  in  the  earthen 
floor. 

3440  In  Psalm  xci.  3,  we  read — "He  shall  deliver  thee  from  the 
snare  of  the  fowler"  (King  Saul).  The  notion  here  is  somewhat 
different  to  that  which  is  conveyed  by  the  notice  of  the  snare  of  the 
hunter  of  wild  beasts,  lions,  hyenas,  &c,  to  which  allusion  in  this 
place  would  have  been  most  inapplicable,  as  the  man  caught  by 
Rhampsinitus's  trap  was  killed,  and  not  delivered.  The  writer  of 
the  Psalm,  being  aware  of  the  fate  of  Mered's  brother  when  he  was 
caught,  changes  the  nature  of  the  simile  from  a  trap  in  the  house  to 
a  snare  in  the  fields.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  Psalms  cxix.  110, 
and  cxxiv.  7,  bird  snares  or  traps  being  implied  ;  but  in  Psalm  cxl. 
5,  the  expression  "the  proud  (Saul  the  king  and  his  men)  have  hid 
a  snare  for  me  "  (i.  e.  in  the  ground  or  dust).  The  snare  referred  to 
here  is  one  for  catching  animals  or  men,  and  not  birds,  and  con- 
sequently similar  to  the  snares  or  traps  set  by  Rhampsinitus  in  his 
treasury,  who  is  compared  with  David's  enemy.  The  same  idea  occurs 
in  Psalms  cxli.  9,  and  cxlii.  3,  so  the  catching  of  a  man  in  a  snap- 
trap  or  snare,  is  older  than  the  time  of  Solomon,  is  perfectly  old 
Hebrew,  and  consistent  with  abundant  data  supplied  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  is  an  old  standard  Hebrew  idea,  such  as  the  catching  of 
Jether  would  have  been,  had  it  occurred  as  described. 

3441  It  may  be  argued  that  St.  Paul,  in  1  Timothy,  vi.  9,  may 
have  probably  alluded  to  the  catching  of  our  robber  in  the  snare  or 
trap  in  Egypt.  He  writes — "  But  they  that  will  be  rich  (like  Mered, 
the  son  of  Ezra  the  builder),  fall  into  temptation  (to  commit  mur- 
der, §c),  and  a  snare  "  (in  which  they  are  caught,  like  Mered's  brother 
and  accomplice). 
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3442  In  Joshua,  xxiii.  13,  we  have  snares  and  traps  for  men  no- 
ticed ;  and  again,  in  Psalms  xxxviii.  12,  lxiv.  5,  and  Jer.  xviii. 
22,  snares  are  mentioned.  In  all  the  cases,  the  traps  referred  to  were 
evidently  a  sort  of  snap-trap,  such  as  we  see  represented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  and  similar  to  our  common  snap  rattraps,  and  the 
snap  mantraps  too,  used  so  much  by  our  country  gentry  not  long 
since,  in  game  preserves,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  poachers  and 
trespassers.  These  contrivances  were  not  novelties,  nor  the  feelings 
and  instincts  modern  which  led  the  rich  to  use  them  in  their  own  de- 
fence. 

3443  We  may  noiv  return  to  Herodotus,  who  informs 
us — "But  when  the  thieves  came  as  before  (to  the  treasury 
at  lleliopolis,  in  the  night),  and  one  of  them  (Jether  ?) 
had  entered,  as  soon  as  he  went  near  a  (certain)  vessel 
(he  had  already  partly  plundered),  he  was  straightway 
caught  in  the  trap  (set  by  the  Icing  in  the  pathway,  hid  or 
covered  with  clay  or  dust,  so  that  the  thief,  if  he  had  had  a 
light  with  him,  could  not  have  perceived  it ;  and  if  he  had 
had  no  light,  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  place,  or  the  exact 
instructions  he  had  received  from  the  builder,  his  father, 
might  have,  with  the  little  light  from  the  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  building,  led  him  to  find  his  way,  hut  not  ob- 
serve the  trap)  :  perceiving,  therefore  (from  the  weight 
and  size  of  the  trap,  or  its  immovealility),  in  what  a  pre- 
dicament he  was,  he  immediately  called  to  his  brother 
(Mered,  or  he  told  his  mother  so),  and  told  him  (Mered) 
what  had  happened,  and  bade  him  enter  (the  treasury)  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  cut  off  his  head  (explaining  to  his 
brother),  lest,  if  he  was  seen  (with  his  head  on  in  the  trap 
by  the  king),  and  recognised  (by  the  king),  he  should  ruin 
him  (Mered,  and  his  mother  and  family)  also ;  the  other  (so 
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Mered,  explained  to  his  mother,  that  he)  thought  he  spoke 
well,  and  (he)  did  as  he  was  advised  (possibly  delighted 
at  the  chance  of  getting  rid  of  an  accomplice,  and  securing 
himself  a  double  amount  of  the  gain,  and  getting  rid  of  one 
who  might  have  proved  an  informer  in  the  course  of  time) ; 
then,  having  fitted  in  the  stone  {door,  or  rode  as  usual),  he 
(Mered)  returned  (to  his  mother's)  home,  (which  was  in 
Heliopolis),  taking  with  him  his  brother's  head  (which 
he  may  have  placed  in  one  of  the  leather  sacks  he  and  his 
brother  had  taken  with  them  to  hold  the  treasure,  which 
they  had  intended  to  load  on  their  asses,  as  usual). 

3444  Mered's  story,  whether  true  or  false,  ultimately  answered 
his  purpose,  as  it  saved  his  life  and  his  spoil ;  for  the  King  of  Egypt 
believed  it,  or  pretended  to  believe  it,  though  his  mother  could  not. 
The  Jews,  his  immediate  relatives,  came  when  called  to  his  assistance, 
and  thus,  by  their  presence  and  conduct,  they  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved his  statements,  whatever  they  were  ;  but  when  their  pecuniary 
interests  were  so  ver}'  much  at  stake,  as  they  were  in  this  matter,  it 
looks  extremely  probable,  that  they  were  very  indifferent  as  to  the 
facts,  whether  Mered  killed  his  brother  at  his  request,  or  merely  in 
what  they  would  have  considered  self-defence. 

3445  In  neither  case  would  they  have  considered  the  killing  of  Jether 
by  Mered  beyond  justifiable  homicide,  though  probably,  according 
to  the  rigid  African  law  of  retaliation,  which  required  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  &c,  Mered  might  have  been  called  on,  had  he  been  tried  for  murder, 
to  kill  himself;  or  his  nearest  of  kin,  another  brother,  might  have  been 
called  on  to  kill  him,  for  killing  his  brother.  It  is  likely  enough, 
under  the  Egyptian  law,  that  his  plea  would  have  been  considered 
good,  that  he  killed  his  brother  to  save  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
his  mother  and  relatives ;  but  it  was  murder,  nevertheless,  and  a  great 
crime  for  one  Hebrew  to  kill  another  Hebrew  man,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  which  might  not  have  been  considered  justifiable  in 
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this  case.  The  action  of  the  Egyptian  law,  which  may  have  required 
a  life  for  a  life,  may  in  a  measure  be  inferred  from  the  predicament 
in  which  Moses  was  placed  by  his  killing  the  Egytian.  He  had  to 
leave  Egypt,  and  remain  away  till  those  who  sought  his  life,  by  due 
course  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  were  themselves  dead. 

CHAPTEE  III. 

3446  We   continue  our   extracts,  viz "  When  the 

{dawn  of)  day  came,  the  king,  having  entered  the 
chamber  (in  the  treasury  by  the  great  door  leading  from 
his  palace),  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  body  of  the 
thief  {who  had  been  caught)  in  the  trap  without  the  head, 
but  the  chamber  secure,  and  (apparently)  without  any 
{other)  means  of  entrance  or  exit"  (except  the  door  by 
which  he  had  himself  entered  the  chamber). 

3447  This  statement  and  the  one  which  follows  it  read  as  if  the 
king  visited  the  chamber  alone,  and  carried  the  body  away,  and  hung 
it  up  himself"  without  assistance,  in  front  of  the  palace.  Had  he  done 
so,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  all  precedent,  though  people  con- 
tinually say  such  things  of  kings,  who  generally  look  on  while  other 
people  act  for  them  ;  but  in  this  case  it  would  have  been  the  height 
of  simplicityf  for  the  king  to  have  employed  any  person  in  his  treasury, 
except  his  partner  king  or  queen,  to  assist  him  in  removing  the  body, 
or  in  having  had  any  participation  with  him  in  its  discovery. 

3448  There  is  nothing  definite  in  our  story  as  it  stands  in  Hero- 
dotus's  text  to  explain  that  Rhampsinitus,  who  found  the  headless 

*  The  hanging  up  the  headless  body  of  the  thief  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sort  of 
contrast  to  Genesis,  xl.  19  and  22,  the  usage  being  to  expose  criminals  till  the 
birds  should  eat  the  flesh  off  the  bones. 

t  Hezekiah  let  strangers  see  his  treasures,  which  Isaiah  explained  to  him 
was  most  foolish  :  had  our  king  admitted  slaves,  <fcc,  to  his  treasury,  he  would 
have  been  foolish  too.  His  not  having  been  accused  of  doing  so  is  a  fact  in  favour 
of  his  having  had  common  sense. 
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corpse  in  his  treasury,  had  a  partner  in  the  kingdom,  or  consort  king, 
to  help  him.  Yet  that  part  of  the  story  in  Herodotus  which  relates  to 
King  Rhampsinitus  having  erected  two  statues  before  the  western 
propylon  of  the  temple  to  the  God  of  Truth,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  calls 
Vulcan,  or  Phtah,  at  Memphis — which  statues  were  called  erroneously 
in  Herodotus'  time  Summer  and  Winter — the  one  worshipped,  and 
the  other  insulted — goes  very  far  towards  helping  out  our  inference 
that  he  had,  like  Thothmes  III.  a  consort  or  partner,  "  a  female-king," 
ruling  with  him ;  and  that  they  (Rhamen  and  Nemt-Amen)  in  some 
mode  or  other  made  the  discovery  of  the  corpse  in  the  treasury,  and 
helped  each  other  to  remove  it  to  a  place  where  it  might  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  servants,  &c. 

3449  In  our  drama  we  have  supposed  a  probable  action  and  con- 
versation between  the  king  and  his  aunt  and  sister-king,  which  might 
have  naturally  realized  the  facts  in  the  text  of  Herodotus ;  and  that 
without  the  king,  like  Hezekiah,  exposing  the  secrets  of  his  treasure- 
house,  and  without  which,  or  some  equivalent  action,  the  body  could 
not  have  been  removed  from  the  treasury,  except  under  more  excep- 
tional circumstances,  which  would  have  spoiled  the  whole  plot. 

3450  There  is  another  consideration  which  comes  to  our  assistance, 
in  helping  out  our  inference,  viz.,  that  King  Rhampsinitus  is  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  this  story  apparently  spoken  of  as  a  complex  or 
double  personage :  as  if  we,  speaking  of  some  act  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  called  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (the  modern  enemies  of  the  old 
Hebrews  of  Spain),  used  these  two  words  together  as  one  name,  to 
indicate  the  action  of  royalty  or  the  crown. 

3451  Now,  the  long  name  Rhampsinitus  has  all  the  characters  of  such 
a  complex  and  improper  word  as  Ferdinandisabel — Rhamp  being  the 
equivalent  of  Rhamen,  the  name  of  the  king,  and  Sinitus,  the  Queen's 
name,  being  a  corruption  of  Asa  Neith,  or  Neithacris,  or  Nitocris,  or 
some  other  female  name,  in  which  was  incorporated  the  name  of 
Neith  as  a  radicle.  This  word  was  feminine,  and  the  name  of  the 
female  deity,  Neith,  was  an  element  or  radicle  in  female,  but  not  in 
Egyptian  male  names,  as  in  Nitocris  or  Neith- ocris,  Ase-nath,  &c. 
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3452  There  is  enough,  then,  in  the  story  of  Rhampsinitus,  even  as  it 
was  told  to  and  recorded  by  Herodotus,  to^help  us  over  our  difficulty  in 
this  place,  touching  the  help  the  king  obtained  from  his  partner  in 
taking  the  body  out  of  the  trap,  and  removing  it  from  the  treasury 
But  this  helps  us  over  another  difficulty  ;  for  it  leads  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  party  called  Winter,  at  Memphis,  by  a  name  which  was 
equivalent  to  whatever  the  second  part  of  the  name  which  Herodotus 
wrote  down  Sinitus  with  the  queen  called  Nitocris  by  the  interpre- 
ters, &c,  at  Heliopolis. 

3453  They  gave  him  at  that  place,  see  Book  ii.,  100,  an  outline 
of  her  history,  which  we  have  incorporated  into  our  drama,  in 
which  it  perfectly  fits,  helping  to  develope  and  complete  its  action, 
consistent  with  many  other  facts,  which  required  the  instrumentality 
of  this  woman-king  or  queen  to  perfect,  and,  as  it  were,  harmonize  the 
probabilities  of  the  action,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  story  :  thus 
the  improbabilities  of  the  stories  of  Rhampsinitus  and  Nitocris  nicely 
neutralize  each  other,  and  both  become  reasonable  parts  of  a  common- 
place historical  romance. 

3454  We  next  read — "  In  this  perplexity,  "he  [Pharaoh, 
who  from  the  previous  consideration  and  others  not  yet  no- 
ticed we  infer  was  Thothmes  III.)  contrived  the  following 
plan :  he  caused  the  {headless)  body  of  the  thief  {found  ly 
him  and  his  sister  in  the  treasury)  to  be  hung  up  {as  the 
body  of  King  Saul  was  afterwards  at  JBethsan),  from  a 
{scaffold  near  the  front)  wall "  {of  the  palace,  and  not  from 
the  wall  itself). 

3455  It  is  clear  from  the  circumstances  of  the  nightly  visitations  of 
the  thieves,  the  treasury  tower  must  have  been  in  the  rere  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  out  of  the  thoroughfare,  which  passed  naturally  in  front  of 
the  palace,  where  the  corpse  would  have  been  exposed.  If  the  palace 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Heliopolis  towards  the 
desert,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  stone  tower,  or  Migdol,  might  have 
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been  erected  nominally "as  a  defence  to  the  palace,  and  not  as  intended 
by  the  king  as  a  treasury  at  all.  It  may  have  stood  outside  the  li- 
mits of  the  city  wall,  and  near  the  east  gate,  and  been  so  placed 
that  the  chances  of  any  citizen  within  the  walls  observing  the 
thieves  at  work  at  night  would  have  been  nearly  if  not  altogether 
avoided. 

3456  It  looks  extremely  probable  that  the  cunning  person  who 
planned  the  secret  door  may  have  also  proposed  the  placing  of  the 
treasury  building  originally  ;  or,  the  king  having  adopted  the  site  for 
the  treasury  building  outside  the  palace  wall,  the  builder  and  his  wife 
saw  the  chance  it  offered  to  themselves  or  others  outside  the  wall 
of  spoiling  the  treasury  by  night,  if  a  secret  passage  to  its  inside  could 
be  contrived  from  the  outside,  this  passage  being  the  reverse  of  a  sally- 
port for  the  garrison  of  the  tower  to  escape  or  attack  an  enemy  out- 
side. If  the  stone  tower  or  building  holding  the  treasure  was  built 
outside  the  city,  adjoining  the  palace  or  the  city  wall,  Mered's  return  to 
his  mother  on  the  morning  after  the  murder  must  have  been  after  the 
gate  was  opened,  which  may  have  been  very  early.  We  suppose  the 
time  of  our  first  act  to  have  begun  after  midnight :  in  this  case  it  would 
be  later,  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 

3457  We  may  continue  our  extracts  :  —  (The  Icing) 
"  having  placed  sentinels  there  (near  the  body,  and  in  tlie 
public  thoroughfare),  he  ordered  them  to  seize  and  bring 
before  him  whomsoever  they  should  see  weeping  or  ex- 
pressing commiseration  at  the  spectacle"  (of  the  headless 
body), 

3458  It  was  quite  a  new  thing  to  passengers,  the  exposure  of  a  body 
without  a  head:  the  usage,  we  may  infer  from  Genesis,  xl.  12,  &c. 
was  the  lifting  up  of  heads  on  the  scaffold.  This  practice  is  very  com- 
mon still  in  Africa,  and  was  not  very  long  since  known  in  England 
and  Ireland,  where  the  heads  of  criminals  were  decorating  the  gallows 
in  the  fronts  of  our  tower  and  great  prisons. 
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3459  Judging  by  analogy,  the  exposure  of  the  headless  body  in  a 
place  where  it  was  usual  to  expose  heads  was  a  very  clever  device  of 
the  king  to  detect  the  relatives  of  the  thief,  through  the  lamentations 
of  his  mother,  his  wife  or  wives,  or  concubines,  and  the  prate  of  pas- 
sengers, which  in  ancient  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  very  free  and 
easy.  If  any  person  was  missing  in  or  near  the  city  the  passengers 
were  sure  to  mention  it  to  one  another,  and  thus  it  would  have  be- 
come known  to  the  guard  ;  but  both  Mered  and  Jether  lived  some  dis- 
tance from  Heliopolis  usually,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally from  their  homes  transacting  business,  or  pretending  to  do  it, 
possibly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  people  of  Heliopolis  suspect- 
ing their  doings  at  night. 

3460  Had  the  beheaded  man  been  married,  or  if  Heliopolis  was  the 
usual  residence  of  his  wife  and  family,  the  king's  plan  might  have 
succeeded.  It  was  a  matter  of  policy  that  Mered,  and  Jether,  if  he 
were  the  party  killed  in  the  treasury,  and  their  mother,  should  not 
have  lived  together  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  grand  job  of 
plundering  the  treasury,  and  it  was  also  necessary  that  they  should 
all  appear  to  be  earning  an  honest  living, — the  old  law  of  Egypt  re- 
quiring that  every  person  should  satisfy  the  government  spies  or 
police  annually  that  they  had  a  lawful  mode  of  living,  and  lived  with- 
in their  means.  It  is  to  the  action  of  this  law  of  the  land  reference  is 
made  inline  20,  which  exhibits  the  cruelty  of  the  position  the  rob- 
bers of  the  treasury  were  in,  when  they  could  not  spend  the  money  or 
gratify  their  fancies  with  it  while  they  remained  in  Egypt,  and  hence 
their  anxiety  for  an  exodus  of  their  own. 

3461  The  next  extract  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  exhibiting  pure 
Hebrew  feeling,  and  the  evolution  of  those  intense  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities which  a  strong-minded  Hebrew  woman  would  have  felt  on  the 
occasion  of  the  exposure  of  the  body  of  her  son  in  the  way  described. 
The  spirit  of  revenge  towards  the  king  under  the  circumstances  of  his 
exposure  of  the  body  of  her  son,  to  be  fly-blown  by  day,  and  torn  to 
pieces  and  devoured  by  night  by  the  carrion  birds  (Gen.  xl.  19), 
would  have  developed  itself  so  much,  that,  now  he  was  dead,  ail  blame 
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toward  her  son  Mered  for  killing  him  would  be  sunk  in  the  desire  to 
save  the  body  from  pollution  in  the  first  place,  and  punish  the  king  in 
the  next,  for  daring  to  do  such  a  piece  of  atrocity,  which  formerly  the 
Hebrews,  for  one  reason  or  another,  would  have  considered  worse  than 
murder. 

3462  We  read: — "  The  mother  {of  the  roller,  i.e. 
Jocheled,  the  widoiv  of  Ezra,  and  the  mother  of  Miriam,, 
who  was  the  sister  of  Mered  and  other  Irothers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  thief  caught  in  the  trap)  was  greatly 
grieved  (as  every  ITelrew  woman  would  le,  and  that  in  a 
special  manner  as  alove  explained)  at  the  body  (of  Jier 
son,  perhaps  her  first  lorn  and  favourite  son)  being  sus- 
pended (as  it  were  crucified),  coming  to  words  with  her 
surviving  son  (or  rather,  coming  to  words  with  her  son, 
the  surviving  roller),  commanded  him  (Mered),  by  any 
means  he  could  (devise),  to  contrive  how  he  might  {at 
noon)  take  down  (the  lody  put  up  at  early  dawn  by  the 
king),  and  bring  away  the  corpse  of  his  brother ;  but 
should  he  neglect  (or  rather  fail)  to  do  so,  she  threatened 
to  go  to  the  king**  (herself)  and  inform  him  that  he  (Me- 
red) had  the  treasures"  (or  his  share  of  them,  hid  or  bu- 
ried at  his  farm  or  vineyard,  near  Heliopolis,  called 
Selem,  or  Salem). 

3463  This  was  indeed  touching  the  Jew  on  the  most  tender  point ; 
it  was  only  a  Hebrew  woman  and  a  Hebrew  story-teller,  whose  com- 
mon god  was  Mammon  or  gain,  who  could  have  thought  or  said  this  ! 

*  The  word  "king"  is  equivocal ;  for  if  she  acted  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  in  Egypt,  it  should  have  been  to  the  king  of  the  robbers,  so  called,  to 
whom  the  information  should  have  been  given ;  but  if  she  were  actuated  by  a 
disposition  to  gain  special  favour  for  herself  and  her  own  (Levite)  family,  it 
would  have  been  to  the  Pharaoh,  or  head  king,  she  would  have  communicated. 
It  is  to  him  we  have  inferred  her  remark  to  apply. 
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Any  other  woman,  or  any  other  informer,  would  have  said  that  "  he 
(Mered)  was  the  murderer,"  and  not  that  he  was  the  robber ;  but  the 
mother  to  say,  "  her  son  had  the  treasures,"  proves  that  either  the  in- 
terpreters who  told  the  story  to  Herodotus  were  Hebrews,  or  that 
the  story  itself  was  originally  Hebrew  ;  or,  rather,  that  the  story  was 
Hebrew,  and  that  it  was  told  Herodotus  by  Hebrews,  or  people  full 
of  Hebrew  instincts  and  traditions. 

3464  Before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  the  clause — "and  in- 
form him  (King  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.)  that  he  (Mered) 
had  the  treasures" — we  may  look  at  these  words  from  another  point 
of  view,  and  that  perfectly  local  and  probable,  as  bearing  upon  the 
mammon-worshipping  spirit  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  according  to  the  old 
Egyptian  law,  as  explained  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  a  thief  in  Egypt,  on 
giving  up  the  goods  stolen  to  the  king  of  the  thieves,  was  entitled  to 
a  quarter  of  the  goods  stolen,  or  to  a  quarter  of  their  value.  Now, 
the  principle  of  the  law,  clearly  developed,  and  applied  in  a  case  like 
that  under  our  notice,  where  the  son  stole  and  hid  property,  aright  to 
a  fourth  part  of  it  would  naturally  arise  in  favour  of  his  mother  act- 
ing as  the  informer,  if  she  had  been  a  widow  and  her  sons'  accom- 
plice ;  and  in  the  case  we  have  to  consider,  Mered's  mother  was,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  not  only  an  accomplice  during  the  robberies,  but  she 
also  took  a  part  in  the  planning  of  the  whole  business  from  first  to 
last,  and  might  have  made  it  appear  to  the  king  that  her  sons  were 
merely  acting  as  her  agents. 

3465  Mered's  mother  may  have  thus  argued  with  herself: — "  He 
has  killed  my  son  to  secure  to  himself  his  share  in  the  spoil  besides  his 
own,  and  he  will  next  kill  me  to  get  my  share  too  ;  but  I  will  anti- 
cipate this,  and  hand  him  over  to  the  king  beforehand  as  the  thief;  I 
will  tell  the  king  where  the  spoil  is  hid,  and  thus  secure  myself  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  treasure  found.  I  will  save  my  life  from  this 
man  of  Judah,  who,  like  his  relatives  on  his  father's  side,  hates  me, 
though  he  and  his  late  brother  were  friendly  to  me  on  their  father's 
death,  but  that  was  on  pecuniary  grounds,  they  knowing  how  essential 
my  secrecy  and  assistance  would  be  to  them  in  spoiling  the  treasury 
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at  Heliopolis ;  but  now  that  it  is  over,  the  sooner  I  am  put  out  of  the 
way  the  better  for  him  ;  so  I  give  him  up,  and  save  myself,  and  I  gain 
a  legal  title  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  spoil  abstracted  from  the 
treasury." 

3466  The  complex  relations  between  the  actions  in  our  story  help 
to  place  it  in  time  and  place,  and  they  also  indicate  the  reality  of  the 
action,  and  its  ultra-Hebrew  character.  They  not  only  help  us  to 
understand  the  machinery  of  the  story,  but  the  forces  which  actuated 
its  several  parts  at  different  velocities  and  at  different  times  and  places. 
Collectively,  they  all  tend  to  remove  our  story  from  the  category  of 
silly  tales  and  fables,  like  the  Master  Thief  and  Shifty  Lad,  in  which 
it  has  been  placed  by  so  many  critics  and  commentators.  But  when 
we  look  into  our  story  closely,  and  observe  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  probabilities  of  the  action  at  different  times,  we  perceive  an  essen- 
tial difference  in  it  to  the  stories  it  is  compared  with,  and  we  detect  a 
contrariety  or  real  difference  in  the  mental  guidance  of  the  hero  of  it, 
which  comes  from  his  usual  and  habitual  obedience  to  his  mother's 
will,  and  his  exceptional  obedience  to  his  own  will  at  other  times. 

3467  'When  he  obeys  his  mother,  he  acts  successfully,  and  with  wit 
or  wisdom,  and  passes  as  the  wisest  of  the  wise ;  but  when  he  obeys  his 
own  will,  he  falls,  from  a  want  of  wit,  into  danger  and  difficulty,  out  of 
which  his  mother  has  to  rescue  him.  But  his  marriage  with  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  was  a  difficulty  she  could  not  obviate,  and  she  wisely 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  promote  her  own  ends  by  it. 

4368  This  peculiar  relation  of  a  son  to  a  mother,  and  of  a  mother  to  a 
son,  amongst  the  Hebrews,  is  typified  by  Jacob  and  his  mother ;  it 
is  found  recognised  continually  in  the  kings  of  Judah,  who  were 
evidently  subordinate  to,  or  governed,  advised,  or  led  by  their  mothers 
or  nurses,  or  by  some  other  woman  considered  or  called  the  queen- 
mother,  for  advice.  This  custom  may  be  appealed  to  as  illustrating  the 
relation  of  Mered's  mother  as  adviser  to  him.  As  a  fact,  a  Greek  like 
Herodotus  would  not  have  understood  it — a  Hebrew  interpreter  would 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  explain  it.  The  omission  of  any 
distinct  notice  of  this  peculiar  relation  between  the  hero  of  the  story 
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and  his  mother  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  deprives  it  of  one  of  its 
characteristic  peculiarities,  which  would  have  marked  its  local  and 
demi- Semitic  and  African  character.  It  also  neutralizes  the  impro- 
babilities of  some  of  the  incidents  which  are  but  imperfectly  narrated 
or  described. 

3469  Without  a  clear  perception  of  that  relation  we  have  just  indicated 
between  the  mother  and  son,  which  the  Hebrew  story-teller  would  not 
have  explained  to  Herodotus,  as  it  would  have  sunk  the  wisdom  of  the 
man  to  zero,  and  raised  that  of  the  woman  to  summer  heat  in  the  scale 
of  rationality,  our  story  in  many  respects  looks  more  like  fiction  than 
reality.     That  relation,  understood  and  restored,  makes  everything  in 
the  story  rational  and  reasonable,  and  removes  all  doubt  and  difficulty. 
3470  It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  half-blooded  Hebrew- Greek 
informants  to   make  Herodotus  believe  or  infer  that  the  robber  of 
Rhampsinitus's  treasury  was  a  very  clever  fellow  indeed,  a  master  of 
wit,  craft,  and  cunning,  and  a  paragon  of  wisdom  in  the  old  Hebrew 
sense.    There  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough  in  the  story  to  prove 
he  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  yet  he  appeared  to  be  such  to  the  king, 
and  to  persons  who  were  not  aware  that  he  was  advised  and  controlled 
by  his  mother  in  all  cases  where  he  appeared  to  exhibit  real  craft, 
wit,  or  wisdom.  It  was  his  mother,  and  not  himself,  who  planned  or 
contrived  the  following  scheme ;  it  was  his  mother  who  inspected  his 
action  in  the  matter  from  first  to  last ;  it  was  his  mother  who  helped 
him  to  take  the  body  down  and  carry  it  away ;  and  it  was  his  mother, 
never  suspecting  him  of  the  monstrous  folly  of  borrowing  the  arm  of 
his  brother,  who  put  the  precious  ointment  on  it  before  she  put 
it   and  the   body  with  the  head    to   steep   in   wine ;    but  it  was 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  more 
or  less  tipsy,  after  drinking  with  the  sentinels,  who  foolishly  dis- 
guised himself  as  an  Arab  prince,  and  went  to  the  brothel,  intending 
to  debauch  Pharaoh's  daughter,  when  she  was  only  pretending  to  play 
the  harlot.     Mered's  act  in  visiting  the  brothel  was  so  monstrously 
dangerous  and  fool-hardy, — under  the  circumstances  detailed,  was  that 
of  a  madman,  or  a  drunken  big-boy,  and  enough  to  deny  at  once 
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the  claims  to  wisdom,  &c,  made  on  his  behalf  by  the  parties  who 
told  the  story  to  Herodotus,  and  which  the  robber  had  no  doubt  pub- 
lished ;  and  which  his  mother,  not  taking  care  to  deny  it  to  her  and  his 
male  friends  and  relatives,  allowed  to  pass,  but  with  her  own  female 
acquaintances  she,  no  doubt,  made  her  case  good  against  her  son,  and 
led  them  to  agree  with  her  that  the  men  in  Egypt  were  at  best  but 
unwilling  instruments  and  agents  in  the  hands  of  cunning  women. 
All  this  we  have  indicated  in  the  drama. 

3371  Careless  readers  of  our  story,  like  some  of  Herodotus's  critics, 
have  latterly  inferred  a  likeness  in  the  spirit  or  intellectual  vitality  of 
its  hero  with  the  Shifty  Lad  and  Master  Thief  of  modern  ro- 
mance, &c.  This  estimate  or  idea  of  his  character  would  not  have 
carried  our  hero  through  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and 
it  would  have  hindered  others.  The  notion  of  an  Indo-European 
clear-headed  vagabond,  like  the  Shifty  Lad,  is  a  character,  which  the 
state  of  society  in  Egypt  under  its  kings,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  young  men  born  and  bred  in  Lower  Egypt  (so  far  as  we  can 
form  an  opinion  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs),  could  not  have 
developed.  The  real  craft,  wit,  or  wisdom,  which  actuates  the  hero 
of  our  story  is  not  that  of  a  man  at  all,  but  of  a  woman,  except  in 
some  exceptional  cases,  where  he  follows  his  own  guidance,  and  then 
he  becomes  almost  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  and  his  conduct  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  superior  cunning  which  actuated  him  at  other 


CHAPTER  IY. 
3472  Herodotus's  narrative  is  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "When  (Jochebed)  the  mother  treated 
(Mered,  the  son  of  Ezra)  her  surviving  son  (so)  harshly, 
(as  has  been  noticed  in  the  previous  quotation),  and  when 
with  many  intreaties  he  was  unable  to  persuade  her 
(to  let  matters  rest  as  they  were),  he  (told  the  King  of 
Egypt  and  others  that  he)  contrived  (or  rather  realized 
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or  carried  out)  the  following  plan,"  though  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  it  was  the  roller's  mother  who  proposed 
the  plan,  and  compelled  him  to  carry  it  out  or  realize 
it. 

347 3  In  the  extract  before  us  the  word  contrived  or  its  equivalent 
is  not  true,  though  the  hero  of  the  piece  may  have  stated  that  he 
was  the  contriver  of  the  plot ;  and  it  should  be  here  remarked  that 
the  Levites  and  Hebrews  generally,  and  Ezra  the  Levite,  would  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  the  character  of  the  mother  of  Moses, 
and  saving  her  from  the  character  for  craft  which  our  tale  exhibits, 
have  given  to  Mered,  and  not  to  "  she,"  the  mother  of  Miriam,  the 
merit  or  blame  of  being  the  accessory  before,  during,  and  after  the  act 
of  the  spoliation  of  the  Egyptian  king's  treasury  at  On,  or  Heliopolis, 
by  her  son  Mered. 

3474  The  word  "he"  should  be  "she"  in  our  last  extract;  for 
beyond  a  doubt  it  was  the  Levite  mother,  and  not  the  very  young 
Jew  man,  who  "  contrived  the  following  plan." 

3475  Having  got  some  asses  (at  least  one  "he"  or  a 
jack,  and  several  female  ones,  loth  in  and  not  in  season, 
he  did  so  and  so,  from  his  residence  at  Salem,  near  Heliopo- 
lis). Here  it  is  to  be  observed  we  have  the  first  distinct 
notice  of  the  agency  of  "  asses ;"  but  it  was  already  quite 
manifest  that  their  instrumentality  was  necessary  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  story,  where  the  visits  of  the  rob- 
bers to  the  treasury  were  mentioned,  for  these  animals 
must  have  been  employed  to  carry  the  robbers  to  and 
from  their  work,  and  also  to  carry  away  the  great 
masses  of  treasure  which  they  removed  from  time  to 
time. 

3476  Petty  rogues,  or  common  people,  looking  at  our  story  from  a 
commonplace  stand-point,  would  omit  to  mention  or  notice  the  action 
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and  assistance  of  the  asses  before  the  incident  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  thus  they  would  create  a  false  view  of  facts,  which,  described 
as  they  are  in  the  text,  if  true,  might  have  altogether  compromised 
the  wit  or  craft  of  the  plan  ;  for  had  the  robber  only  now  "  got  some 
asses,"  i.  e.  stole  them  for  the  occasion,  or  bought  them,  or  borrowed 
them  from  Hebrews  of  the  locality,  he  would  by  so  doing  have  sup- 
plied material  evidence  against  himself  in  case  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
person  or  persons  with  the  asses  and  wine  sacks  who  subsequently 
stole  the  body  of  the  thief. 

3477  All  this  was  obviated  by  the  fact  of  the  asses  being  the  pro- 
perty and  in  the  possession  of  the  thief  before  and  after  the  robbery, 
and  in  his  use  previously  for  all  manner  of  purposes  legal  and  illegal.* 
The  asses  not  only  u  knew  their  masters'  crib,"  but  they  knew  some  of 
his  curious  ways;  and  if,  likeBaalam's  ass,  they  had  the  power  of  speech, 
or  the  cattle  described  in  the  dream  story  of  Anpou  and  Batou,  they 
might  have  told  many  little  matters  of  fact,  which  would  as  evidence 
have  added  materially  to  this  history,  and  no  doubt  greatly  helped  our 
case  out. 

3478  But  as  they  have  not  left  on  record  their  direct  evidence  in 
the  case,  we  must  take  as  evidence  what  might  and  indeed  was  most 
likely  to  happen,  if  Mered's  mother  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  presented  on  the  occasion,  as  we  have  indicated  in  our 
play,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  having  been  discovered  in  a  picture 
of  a  drove  of  asses  we  find  in  Rossellini's  "  Mon.  Civ.,"  plate  xxx.  2. 

*  Had  this  been  stated  or  admitted  in  the  story,  it  would  have  been  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  robber  having  been  a  Hebrew  of  the  land  of  Goshen ;  but  by 
stating  that  the  robber  at  this  stage  of  the  story  %'  got  some  asses,"  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  he  was  not  an  owner  or  keeper  of  these  animals,  and  consequently 
not  a  Hebrew,  as  they  were  peculiarly  their  stock.  In  every  part  of  our  story  we 
detect  little  subterfuges,  denials,  or  suppression  of  statements  of  matters  of  fact 
or  evidence,  which  mark  the  Hebrew  character  of  our  story,  exactly  like  sup- 
pressions, &c,  we  would  observe  in  a  modern  Hebrew  narrative  of  a  grand  robbery 
or  swindle  which  Hebrews  in  our  own  time  might  realize,  in  Constantinople, 
or  other  city,  where  they  still  own  asses.  If  it  were  wrong  for  a  Hebrew  to  pos- 
sess a  horse,  it  was  right  that  he  should  possess  an  ass,  and  the  more  of  them 
the  better. 
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3479  We  next  read — "  and  having  filled  some  skins 
with  wine," — 

3480  It  looks  as  if  Mered  had  to  procure  the  empty  skins,  as  well  as 
the  wine  to  fill  the  skins,  and  then  load  them  on  the  borrowed,  or  stolen, 
or  hired  asses.  Here,  again,  the  words  used  lead  an  inconsiderate 
person  to  infer  that  the  robber  would  have  unwittingly  increased  the 
amount  of  secondary  or  circumstantial  evidence  against  himself, 
had  any  inquiry  been  instituted  to  know  who  got  asses,  who  got 
skins,  or  who  got  excellent  wine,  on  a  certain  morning  of  the  day 
that  a  certain  headless  body  was  taken  away  at  noon  from  the  front 
of  Pharaoh's  palace  at  Heliopolis.  All  this  difficulty  is  purely 
imaginary,  and  grows  out  of  the  story  as  told  to  Herodotus ;  for  the 
robber's  pecuniary  circumstances,  if  he  were  a  Hebrew,  were  evidently 
good.  He  had  asses  of  his  own,  the  skins  and  wine  were  his  mother's, 
and  they  had  no  need  to  buy,  steal,  or  borrow  anything.  They  were 
in  respectable  and  comfortable  circumstances,  as  all  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt  were  at  the  time  of  our  story,  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  and 
were  not  driven  by  real  or  pretended  poverty  to  spoil  the  treasuiy  at 
Heliopolis ;  and  again  it  appears  from  the  tomb  of  the  builder,  in 
which  the  scene  representing  the  twelve  Hebrews  making  bricks  at 
Beni  Hassan  is  represented,  and  also  from  the  tomb  discovered  at 
Thebes  by  Mr.  Rhind,  that  the  royal  family  of  Thothmes  III.  and 
the  builders  he  employed  were  put  by  him  very  much  on  a  par  with 
red  Egyptians,  and  in  some  cases  the  king's  own  children.  Mered 
may  have  had  some  knowledge  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  ;  indeed,  the 
facts  prove  he  knew  her  by  sight  previously,  and  hence  he  felt  him- 
self necessitated  to  disguise  himself  so  that  he  should  not  be  recognised 
by  the  princess,  nor  by  the  Zona  or  her  women,  when  he  went  to  the 
brothel  at  Heliopolis,  in  the  first  instance,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  his  mother,  who  we  infer  was  a  special  friend  of  the  Zona, 
and  little  Miriam  also,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  being  employed  by  her 
mother  as  a  spy  in  Zona's  house. 

3481  The  plea  is  put  forward  afterwards,  in  palliation  of  poverty, 
or  justification  of  the  Hebrews'  spoiling  the  Egyptians,  by  robbing 
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in  a*. 


the  treasury  at  Rameses,  when  Moses  was  their  leader  and  king, 
and  otherwise  spoiling  the  Egyptian  people  generally,  who  are  said  to 
have  lent  the  poor  and  covetous  Hebrews  everything  they  cast  the 
evil  eye  on.  Things  borrowed  under  such  circumstances  by  Hebrews, 
according  to  Egyptian  and  African  superstition,  would  have  had 
nothing  but  bad  luck  about  them  afterwards,  had  they  been  claimed 
or  returned  to  their  owners. 

3482  According  to  Herodotus  and  Hebrew  writers,  the  plunder  of 
the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus  took  place  before  the  good  old  time  of 
the  Hebrews  ended  in  Egypt,  and  before  the  Hebrews  were  degraded 
or  employed  as  felons  to  make  bricks  for  Thothmes  III.,  and  at  least 
two  or  three  reigns  before  Moses  returned  from  Midian. 

3483  But  to  return  :  {having  loaded  the  he  and  she  asses 
with  the  skins  of  wine),  "  he  (Mered  disguised  as  a  mule- 
teer, or  ass  driver),  then  drove  (the  asses)  along  (the  road 
leading  to  the  palace  of  Rhampsinitus  at  Ueliopolis) . 

3484  Our  story  as  it  is  reported  by  Herodotus  is  here  very  meagre  ; 
but  we  find  some  details  in  Joshua,  ix.  4,  &c.,*  which  come  to  our 
aidf  in  helping  our  case  out ;  and  from  many  considerations  it  looks 
as  if  the  facts  we  have  now  to  quote  had  been  originally  copied  from 
a  very  much  older  Syrian  version  of  our  story  than  that  which  was 
current  in  Egypt  amongst  the  half-blooded  Greeks  and  Hebrews  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  %     It  appears  to  have  been  more  exact,  as  it 

*  In  a  note  to  Rawlinson's  "Herodotus,"  Sir  G.Wilkinson  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  similitudes  of  the  action  in  our  story  and  that  here  referred  to ;  but  the 
usage  we  make  of  the  statement  in  Judges  does  not  come  within  the  theory 
which  he,  in  common  with  so  many  modern  critics,  applies  to  Herodotus's  story. 
Indeed,  in  this  place  and  in  some  others  which  might  be  enumerated,  he  exhibits 
a  rather  unfriendly  feeling  towards  our  client. 

t  Our  theory  in  this  plaee,  as  in  others,  leads  us  to  go  to  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures to  help  out  and  fill  in  the  outlines  given  to  us  by  Herodotus,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  our  story  is  an  old  Hebrew  legend,  and  the  type  or  original  copied  in 
the  case  before  us. 

X  The  Greeks  had  a  story  amongst  them  which  was  older  than  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  corruption  or  Greek  adaptation  of  a 
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was  more  recent,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  supposed  our  story  was 
even  more  exact  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Job,  from  the  critical  re- 
marks we  have  copied  from  the  book  of  Job,  concerning  the  moveable 
rock  (door)  and  the  trap  hid  in  the  earth,  in  which  the  robber  of  the 
treasury  was  caught. 

3485  We  have  now  to  examine  Joshua,  ix.  4,  5,  6,  9,  where  we 
find  the  following  notices  of  a  trick  or  dodge  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Gibeon  (Gabaon),  called  also  Hivites  (or  Choryhaeans),  are  stated  by 
the  Hebrew  historians  to  have  played  off  successfully  on  Joshua, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  themselves,  their  wives  and  children^  from 
extermination  by  the  Hebrews  and  the  army  under  Joshua  : — 

3486  "  They  (certain  inhabitants  of  Gibeon)  did  work  wilily,  and 
went  and  made  (themselves  appear,  by  staining  their  faces,  &c),  as  if 
they  had  been  ambassadors  ;  and  took  old  sacks  (panniers,  and  so- 

forth?)  upon  their  asses  ("shoulders,"  in  the  Greek)  ;*  and  wine 
bottles,  old  and  rent,  and  bound  ("  tied  ")  up,f  and  old  shoes,  and 
(their  sandals  old  and)  clouted  upon  their  feet,  and  old  garments 
upon  them  ;  and  all  the  bread  of  their  provision  was  dry,  and  mouldy, 
(and  wormy).  And  they  (the  certain  men  of  Gibeon)  said  unto  him, 
(Joshua),  we  come  from  a  far  (and  a  very  far)  country  !  Now  make 
a  league  (or  treaty  of  peace)  with  us  ;  for  we  have  heard  the  fame  of 
him  (the  Lord  thy  God),  and  all  that  he  did  (for  the  Israelites)  in 
Egypt." 

part  of  our  story.  No  doubt  Herodotus  knew  it,  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
it,  as  it  was  within  the  category  of  religious  myths ;  yet  his  publishing  the 
story  of  Ehampsinitus,  with  his  remarks  upon  its  ^credibility,  appears  to  imply 
that  he  published  it  in  extenso,  that  people  might  compare  it  with  the  other 
legend,  and  believe  or  disbelieve  the  one  or  other,  or  both  of  them,  as  appeared 
best.  This  older  Greek  legend  we  find  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  voce  Ehampsi- 
nitus. 

*  The  hiding  of  the  agency  of  the  asses  here  is  doubly  suspicious ;  it  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  spoil  the  similitude  between  the  Gibeonite  action  and  Mered's 
in  the  case  of  his  usage  of  the  asses,  wine,  &c,  in  our  story. 

t  Mered's  wine  bottles  were  "  tied,  "  too ;  and  the  legend  of  the  spilling  of  the 
wine  was  made  to  depend  on  his  wilily  removing  one  of  the  ties,  and  his  letting 
the  wine  run  about  the  road. 
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3487  In  the  above  extract,  the  word  "  asses  "  is  preserved  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  it  is  apparently  suppressed  in  the  Greek,  though  the 
context  would  lead  any  reader  to  infer  that  asses,  or  camels,  or  some 
other  beasts  of  burden,  would  have  been  mentioned,  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  those  Hivites  to  have  travelled  very  far  on  foot, 
though  their  shoes  and  sandals  might  have  been  worn  very  much, 
and  carried  provision  of  wine  and  bread  on  their  "shoulders,"  as  is 
implied  in  the  Greek  translation,  which  by  suppressing  the  agency  of 
the  asses,  spoils  or  denies  the  other  statements  in  the  story. 

3488  No  doubt  the  seventy  Greek  translators  of  the  texts  quoted, 
saw  the  danger^of  the  pagan  Greek  scholars  of  Alexandria,  who  had 
Herodotus  before  them,  comparing  the  facts  here  stated  with  similar 
circumstances  belonging  to  Mered's  disguise,  &c,  as  the  vintner  in 
our  story.  They  are  stated  also  very  guardedly  in  our  story,  as  if  the 
facts  had  been  told  by  the  interpreters  to  Herodotus  so  that,  they 
should  not,  by  chance  or  design,  be  compared  with  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  one  of  these  stories  found  to  be  a  simili- 
tude or  copy  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  the  facts  stated,  with 
some  interesting  details,  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  are  only  a  copy  of  the 
original  facts  which  are  given  us  merely  in  outline  in  Herodotus's 
version,  in  which  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  disguise,  &c,  which 
Mered  adopted,  no  doubt  with  his  mother's  advice,  when  he  prepared 
himself  for  his  attempt  to  carry  off  his  brother's  corpse.  As  he 
was  no  stranger  in  Heliopolis,  disguise  to  cheat  the  kings  guard 
was  quite  as  necessary  as  a  previous  disguise  to  cheat  and  seduce 
the  king's  daughter,  who  was  herself  disguised  when  Mered  met 
her. 

3489  It  is  curious  that  several  critics  who  have  noticed  certain  facts 
in  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  as  bearing  close  analogy  to  facts  stated 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  have  passed  by  the  palpable  similitude  be- 
tween the  dodge  our  hero  played  on  the  palace  guards  at  Heliopolis, 
in  the  noonday,  and  the  trick  the  Gibeonites  played  on  Joshua  and  the 
princes  of  Israel,  one  of  these  being  Nashon,  the  son  of  Amminadab, 
who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  action  of  our  story,  and  who  were, 
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no  doubt,  perfectly  aware  of  the  real  circumstances  of  Mered's  mar- 
riage with  Pharaoh's  daughter, 

3490  The  notice  of  Egypt,  where  the  Hivites  said  they  had  heard 
(equivocally,  as  they  were  not  orthodox)  all  that  the  Lord  had  done 
for  the  Israelites,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  action.  They  had  heard 
of  the  later  difficulties  under  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  a  certain  king  of 
Egypt,  but  they  had  also  heard  of  Mered's  doings  in  Egypt,  and  the 
clever  trick  which  he  had  played  off  successfully  upon  Rhampsinitus 
or  Thothmes  III.'s  palace  guards,  &c,  and  it  occurred  to  them  to 
play  it  off  back  again  on  the  male  Israelites  in  the  mass.  With  the 
Hivites,  the  trick  was  at  best  but  secondhand ;  and  the  Israelites,  not 
giving  the  Hivites  any  credit  for  wisdom,  or  any  knowledge  of  Me- 
red's history,  never  once  suspected  the  pretended  ambassadors  from 
the  East,  and  were  taken  by  surprise  and  deceived  with  their  own  con- 
ceit. Though  the  men  were  imposed  upon,  it  was  not  likely  the 
women  would  have  been,  had  they  been  allowed  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  Hebrews  gave  the  Hivites  their  lives,  but  treated  or  pu- 
nished them  very  much  in  the  same  way  the  Egyptians  had  treated 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  They  made  them  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water,  or  slaves  for  ever,  though  their  deception  was  simply 
in  self-defence  from  an  overwhelming  enemy,  who  spared  neither  rank, 
age,  nor  sex,  but  utterly  destroyed  the  people  whose  ancestors  had 
been  on  the  best  terms  with  Abraham,  who  had  been  a  blessing 
amongst  them. 

3491  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mered  used,  in  his  outfit  for  the 
visit  to  the  palace,  old  shoes,  sacks,  panniers,  &c,  upon  his  asses. 
His  wine  bottles  were  very  old,  and  some  of  them  were  rent,  and 
some  of  them  were  bound  up  with  strings ;  for  the  first  step  or  start  in 
his  action  before  the  palace  was  made  to  depend  on  the  slipping  off 
of  one  of  the  strings  or  bandages  he  had  tied  on  the  neck  of  one  of 
the  leather  bottles  :  this  was  the  pretence  for  his  dismounting  his  he 
or  jackass. 

3492  Mered  had  old  shoes  or  old  sandals  on  him,  the  better  to  dis- 
guise his  person  ;  and  they  were  probably  well  clouted,  to  make  them 
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look  large,  and  unlike  his  own  feet,  which  appear  to  have  been  small 
and  elegant  when  he  visited  Pharaoh's  daughter,  for  she  admired  his 
hands  and  feet.  Altogether  he  appears  to  have  been  quite  as  nice,  if 
not  a  nicer  person  to  look  upon  than  Joseph.  Mered  had  old  worn 
garments  upon  him  also,  to  help  his  disguise,  and  lead  the  palace 
guard  to  infer  he  was  a  stranger,  and  had  also  come  from  a  far  or  a 
"  very  far  country  "  with  his  wine,  while  he  might  not  have  travelled 
many  miles,  though  he  would  have  made  a  considerable  detour  for 
the  sake  of  appearance  before  he  came  in  front  of  the  palace.  He  had 
plenty  of  time  between  break  of  day  and  about  one  in  the  afternoon 
to  carry  out  his  mother's  instructions. 

3493  It  may  be  a  question  whether  Mered  had  any  store  with  him 
of  musty,  worm-eaten  bread.  It  is  likely  he  had,  because  demi-sa- 
vage  people,  like  the  Hivite  mock  ambassadors,  copy  correctly  any 
type  they  imitate  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  exactness ;  and  in  the 
case  we  have  to  make  in  favour  of  Herodotus,  or  recover  his  story  in 
its  integrity,  it  looks  as  if  we  might  adopt  into  our  story  every  fact 
here  told  concerning  the  Hivite  ambassadors,  which  might  have 
been  copied  from  an  older  and  more  exact  version  of  our  story  than 
that  picked  up  on  the  spot  in  Egypt ;  where  the  Hivites  or  their  in- 
formers, nearly  eight  hundred  years  before  Herodotus,  may  have  heard 
the  same  story,  as  is  implied  in  the  words  of  the  ninth  verse,  when 
they  said  they  heard  "  all  that  the  Lord  had  done  for  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt," — one  of  the  great  leading  facts  of  that  history,  the  climax, 
and  turn  of  the  Hebrew  luck  in  Egypt,  being  the  story  of  Mered 
the  Jew,  how  he  became  Maeris,  the  king  of  that  country,  by  a  suc- 
cessful trick,  which  the  Hivites  adopted  and  applied  to  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  in  doing  so  caught  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness  (Job, 
v.  13).  This  was  done  also  in  several  ways  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
whose  character  for  cunning  or  craft,  though  totally  different  to  that 
of  Mered's  mother,  exhibits  the  peculiarities  of  the  maid's  mental 
power,  and  her  influence  over  man,  as  his  leader  and  partner  in  vice 
and  folly. 

3494  As  we  would  exhaust  the  evidence  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
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which  bears  upon  the  facts  in  Herodotus's  story,  it  may  be  well  here 
to  notice  the  probability  that  the  wine  which  was  used  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mered's  trick  on  the  sentinels,  was  not  common  Egyptian  wine, 
but  the  very  best  wine  that  was  to  be  had  in  Heliopolis.  We  read  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  "  red  wine;"  and  "  sweet  wine,"  but  the 
wine  of  wines,  from  the  scent  or  aroma,  was  the  wine  of  Lebanon, 
mentioned  by  Hosea,  xiv.  7.  No  doubt  it  was  this  very  wine  which 
Mered's  mother  supplied  him  with,  probably  from  their  own  vineyard 
there,  as  the  drift  of  her  and  his  talk  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
pointed  towards  Lebanon,  where  his  father  or  the  men  of  Judah may 
have  had  possessions,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Syria,  before  the 
Mosaic  exodus.* 

3495  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  all  appear  to  have  had  "  pos- 
sessions," or  land  in  fee,  a  family  cemetery,  and  some  towns,  too,  in 
Syria,  long  before  the  exodus, f  which  superficial  readers  generally 
consider  as  only  marking  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  title  to  lands 
in  Syria.  When  Jacob,  Judah,  and  his  children,  &c,  came  into 
Egypt,  and  while  they  resided  there,  they  did  not  relinquish  their 
rights  to  their  lands  in  Syria  ;  and  when  they  left  Egypt,  the  Hebrews 
do  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  their  claims  to  the  possession  in  the 
best  of  the  land,  near  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  Helios,  or  city  of  Heres, 
in  Egypt,  &c.  where  Onias,  if  Josephus's  statements  in  his  "Antiqui- 

*  The  Hebrews,  after  their  settlement  in  Egypt,  and  before  the  Mosaic 
exodus,  appear  to  have  made  military  expeditions  into  Syria,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  their  possessions  there,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  new 
settlements ;  and  Simeon,  the  son  of  Jacob,  with  some  of  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons, appear  to  have  been  slain  by  the  men  of  Gath  in  a  foray  or  expedition  from 
Egypt.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  consistent  with  the  inference  that  the  period  in 
which  Jacob,  Joseph,  Mered,  and  Moses  flourished  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
XHth  and  XHIth  dynasties. 

t  This  fact  bears  upon  the  date  of  our  story,  considering  the  Song  of  Songs  to 
be  a  part  of  it ;  for  the  geographical  allusions  in  it  to  Lebanon  and  other  loca- 
lities in  Palestine,  are  consistent  with  our  supposition  that  the  family  of  Judah 
and  Ezra  had  settlements  in  Syria,  and  Mered  had  had  considerable  intercourse 
or  business  with  those  parts,  and  was  apparently  in  perfect  ignorance  of  all 
others. 
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ties,"  b.  xii.,  chap.  15,  are  reliable,  theirclaims  even  to  a  religious 
status  were  conceded,  when  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  gave  Onias,  the 
son  of  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem,  a  site  for  and  lands  to  maintain 
a  temple,  thus  superseding  the  rites  and  priesthood  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

3496  This  temple  in  Egypt  foretold  by  Isaiah  was  liberally  en- 
dowed by  the  government  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  must  have  received 
great  gifts,  if  we  can  credit  the  account  of  it  we  find  in  Josephus's 
11  Wars,"  book  vii.,  chap.  30,  who  tells  us  that  its  foundation  had  been 
foretold  by  Isaiah,  970*  years  before  its  destruction,  a.  d.  74.  Yet 
Isaiah's  mission  is  generally  believed  to  have  commenced  not  earlier 
than  b.  c  7G3.  Anyhow,  Josephus  admits  that  one  Paul,  or  Pauli- 
nus,  shut  up  the  Hebrew  temple  in  the  land  of  Heliopolis  330  years 
after  its  erection,  during  which  period  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  &c,  had 
been  continuously  celebrated  there  by  true-blooded  Levites,  and  that 
had  continued  beyond  the  fall  of  the  temple  and  ritual  at  Jerusalem. 
Thus  it  looks  as  if  the  ritual  which  existed  so  long  under  so  many 
phases  at  Jerusalem,  as  surmised  by  Calmet  and  others,  began  at 
Heliopolis,  where  Aaron  had  been  initiated,  and  also  ended  in  the 
same  locality. 

3497  It  might  be  worth  while  to  hunt  out  the  remains  of  the  He- 
brew temple  of  Onias.  Its  architecture,  &c,  might  be  very  unlike 
that  of  the  temple  built  at  Jerusalem  by  Herod,  which  may  have  been 
Roman.  Inscriptions,  and  possibly  fragments  of  the  Septuagint,  might 
be  found  in  the  ruins.  It  is  to  the  locality  of  Heliopolis  that  Christian 
tradition  points  as  the  Egyptian  locus,  to  which  the  terms,  "  out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  my  son"  (Mat.  ii.  15) ;  and  the  well  at  Heliopolis, 
called  (in  mistake)  by  the  Arabs  the  fountain  of  the  sun,  is  the  one 
to  which  Christian  tradition  points  as  having  been  visited  by  the  holy 
family  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

3498  Herodotus' s  story  is  continued  in  the  following 
words  : — "  But  when  he  (Ifered  disguised  as  a  vintner, 

*  This  is  one  of  Josephus's  mistakes  or  exaggerations. 
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or  as  a  vintner's  slave  or  messenger),  came  near  the  senti- 
nels that  guarded  the  suspended  corpse." 

3499  "We  must  inquire  what  o'clock  it  was  when  "  he 
came  near  the  sentinels?"  Herodotus,  who  was  not 
critical  in  asking  questions,  tells  us  he  wrote  down  the 
traditions  he  heard  exactly  as  they  were  told  to  him, 
and  he  left  it  to  his  readers  afterwards  to  believe  or  not 
believe  them ;  and  in  the  case  of  our  story,  he  is  most 
careful  to  explain  and  justify  himself  from  any  charge 
of  having  added  to  or  deducted  anything  from  it.  Yet 
his  statement,  though  no  doubt  true  in  a  certain  sense, 
requires  explanation,  and  in  the  question  of  time  is  here 
open  to  exception  or  actual  denial. 

3500  He  tells  us  that  the  discovery  of  the  exposed 
body  took  place  early  in  the  morning — naturally  enough, 
as  the  mother  of  the  murdered  son  would  have  been  on 
the  look-out  for  information  concerning  the  king's  ac- 
tion in  the  matter.  The  mother,  we  infer,  immediately 
on  hearing  that  the  body  was  exposed,  commenced  her 
operations  to  recover  it ;  and  the  king's  siesta  at  noon- 
tide of  the  same  day,  offering  the  best  possible  chance 
for  the  success  of  her  plan,  or,  in  other  words,  the  only 
reasonable  probability  of  success,  she  adopted  it,  and  did 
not  wait  for  the  night  at  all,  when  the  body  would  have 
been  fly-blown,  and  in  that  climate  probably  putrescent, 
and  only  fit  for  the  night  birds,  who  would  have  removed 
the  flesh  from  the  bones. 

3501  Herodotus  overlooks  the  fact  of  the  siesta,  if  it 
had  been  stated  to  him.  The  siesta  offered  the  great 
chance  for  stealing  the  body,  by  making  the  guards  drunk 
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at  the  critical  moment  of  both  the  day  and  night  when 
they  would  he  most  thirsty,  and  willing  to  drink  wine 
and  get  drunk  just  after  their  dinners.  He  is  made  to 
go  on  to  explain  that  the  drinking  continued  till  the 
"  night  was  far  advanced, "  thus  compromising  the  truth 
of  the  whole  story. 

3502  The  introduction  of  a  few  words  like  those  be- 
fore us  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  addition  to  or  per- 
version of  the  text,  which  is  still  intact.  They  may 
be  taken  as  a  comment  upon  it,  and  in  this  instance 
clearly  prove,  that  when  the  text  we  have,  as  that  of  He- 
rodotus, was  published,  the  editor  believed  or  wished  his 
readers  to  believe  the  drinking  took  place  at  night,  and 
not  by  day.  Had  Herodotus  got  his  information  on  the 
spot  at  Heliopolis,  or  at  Memphis,  the  time  of  the  siesta, 
or  noontide,  would  have,  as  a  matter  of  course  or  neces- 
sity, been  mentioned  to  him — and  not  night.  The  state- 
ment as  it  stands  in  his  text  is  against  his  having  vi- 
sited Lower  Egypt  at  all,  or  it  is  against  the  accuracy  of 
the  text  before  us  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally correct,  as  the  law  of  time,  or  the  sequence  of  ac- 
tion, indicated  by  the  story  generally,  proves  that  the 
body  was  taken  down  after  noon,  and  not  at  night. 
Our  inference  that  Herodotus  took  down  this  story  cor- 
rectly still  holds  good,  though  our  text  is  clearly  wrong 
in  this  place. 

3503  In  our  drama  we  have  ventured  to  exhibit  details  which  ex- 
plain away  all  appearance  of  difficulty  and  contradiction  in  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  from  the  misconception  as  to  the  time  he  (Mered),  the  pre- 
tended vintner,   came  into  collision  with  the  sentinels  at  the  palace, 
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which  a  Greek  could  not  have  inadvertently  overlooked ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians and  southern  Italians  had  the  fashion  of  the  siesta  in  those  days, 
and  other  Greeks,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  observed  it,  but  not  so 
perfectly  as  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  whose  siesta  appears  to  have 
been  the  dead  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  time  for  real  mischief.  It  was 
then  Potiphar's  wife  attacked  Joseph,  and  Anpou's  wife  attacked 
Batou,  and  the  time  Ruth  lay  with  Boaz,  and  the  time  that  Terence's 
hero  Chcerea  in  the  play  of  the  "Eunuch,"  obtained  the  opportunity 
to  deflower  Pamphila.  It  was  clearly  the  time  when,  according  to 
Eastern  ideas,  Seth  or  Satan  was  abroad  in  the  hot  sunshine,  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  looking  out  for  mischief,  and  concocting  devilry, 
especially  with  women  and  men,  and  particularly  such  "  devilment  " 
as  that  which  is  exhibited  in  our  story,  as  occurring  at  the  times  of 
the  siestas,  which  fall  within  it. 

3504  We  here  naturally  ask,  Who  were  the  sentinels  that  guarded 
the  corpse?  This  question  leads  us  to  ask  another,  "  Who  would  be 
the  sentinels  guarding  a  corpse  so  exposed  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ethio- 
pia, or  Abyssinia,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  Asia  or  Europe,  where  the 
king,  before  whose  palace  the  corpse  would  have  been  so  exposed, 
had  a  harem  ?"  There  is  only  one  answer  possible  which  would  ap- 
ply to  every  place  of  this  kind,  and,  consistent  with  the  old  notion, 
that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  that  answer  is, — ■"  The 
sentinels  would  have  been  soldiers  and  eunuchs" — though  some  mo- 
dern writers  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Egyptian  kings 
(though  some  of  them  had  harems,  and  Thothmes  III.  was  one  of  them) 
had  eunuchs  in  their  service  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  later 
in  the  XVII I th  dynasty. 

3505  It  answers  our  purpose  to  adopt  the  evidence  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Thothmes  III.  on  this  point,  and  in  Genesis,  in  favour  of  the 
employment  of  eunuchs  in  Egypt  by  Thothmes  III.,  our  Ehampsini- 
tus.  Our  story  goes  no  further  than  the  proof,  that  it  is  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  taking  it  to  be  a  true  story,  like 
the  story  of  Joseph,  and  a  perfect  type  of  ancient  Hebrew  and  Egyp- 
tian history,  customs,  &c,  though  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  for  direct 
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proof  of  the  existence  of  eunuchs  in  Egypt  at  this  time.  Potiphar  is 
called  a  Saris ;  but,  as  he  had  a  wife,  it  has  been  inferred  he  was  not 
one  of  that  order. 

3506  Besides  eunuchs,  there  were  soldiers  who  were  sentinels,  to 
protect  the  property  in  the  palace  from  those  without  it,  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  enter  it  by  force. 

3507  T?te  next  words  read — "  Having  drawn  out  two 
or  three  of  the  necks  of  the  (wine)  skins  that  hung  down 
(on  the  sides  of  the  asses),  he  loosened(^  strings  that  hound) 
them." 

3508  This  statement  requires  consideration  and  correction;  for  if 
we  take  the  naked  narrative  as  it  is  here  given  as  a  specification  of 
the  real  facts  as  they  really  occurred,  we  are  obliged  to  set  Mered 
down  as  a  greater  ass  than  his  donkeys,  and  the  sentinels  as  an  ar- 
rant set  of  stupid  fools,  for  not  noticing  his  action  in  loosening  the 
strings  that  bound  the  necks  of  the  wine  skins.  But  if  we  give 
Mered,  or  the  vintner,  and  the  sentinels,  credit  for  having  had  as  much 
wit  or  wisdom  as  similar  people,  now-a-days,  would  have  in  Cairo 
or  Alexandria,  we  are  obliged  to  receive  the  above  statement  under 
protest  and  correction. 

3509  Wine  sacks  were  not  loaded  on  asses  with  their  necks  hang- 
ing down;  but  asses  loaded  with  wine  sacks,  and  pushing  together  in 
a  herd,  might  disturb  the  position  of  wine  sacks,  and  turn  them  up- 
side down,  or  nearly  so ;  and  strings  from  some  of  their  necks,  held  in 
the  hand  of  a  judicious  driver,  being  pulled,  from  behind,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  drove  his  asses  by  the  guard,  might  have  inclined  the  necks 
of  the  skin  bottles  and  loosened  them,  and  set  the  wine  a-running  about 
the  road.  That  done,  the  strings  might  be  dropped  or  gathered  up, 
and  the  ass  driver  might  have  suddenly  dismounted  from  his  jack  ass, 
as  we  have  supposed  Mered  to  have  done ;  and  the  circumstances  in 
our  drama  would  then  have,  so  suddenly  and  so  naturally,  developed 
themselves,  the  sentinels  would  not  have  suspected  the  trick  that  was 
being  played  off  on  them  by  the  seemingly  stupid  and  lazy  driver. 
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3510  Mered,  acting  under  his  mother's  instructions,  was  a  sort  of 
player,  conjuror,  or  juggler  ;  and  he  was  described  to  Herodotus  as 
doing  what  he  appeared  to  do,  not  really  or  exactly  what  he  did. 
Like  every  juggler's  trick,  what  he  appeared  to  do,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  reality,  was  no  doubt  v  ery  clever  and  wonderful ;  but  when 
we  know  what  was  done  in  reality,  and  how  it  was  done,  all  wonder 
ceases. 

3511  Our  story  was  told  Herodotus  with  the  intention  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  pretended  vintner,  or  Mered,  was  a  very  clever  fellow 
indeed,  and  the  sentinels  a  stupid  set  of  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian 
soldiers  and  eunuchs.  Mered  was  accepted  by  the  king  of  Egypt  as  a 
wit  of  the  highest  order  ;  but  when  we  critically  and  carefully  sift  all 
the  facts  of  our  story,  even  as  they  are  recorded  in  Herodotus,  and 
apply  to  them  the  same  rules  of  criticism  we  would  apply  to  a  mo- 
dern story  of  the  same  kind  in  Cairo,  we  find  ourselves,  as  it  were, 
placed  behind  the  scenes  ;  and  we  detect  the  character  of  Mered,  and 
the  impositions  he  practised,  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother,  on  the 
people  and  governors  of  Heliopolis,  thus  leaving  to  Herodotus  and 
posterity  a  character  for  wisdom,  &c,  which  he  did  not  deserve. 
In  Asiatic  tales  and  legends  we  have  many  examples  of  the  same 
principles  of  action  which  belong  to  our  story,  the  deceptions  being 
invented  and  practised  by  the  women  who  plan  them,  or  by  their 
agents  who  realize  their  plans. 

3512  Our  story  goes  on: — "  And  when  the  wine  ran  out 
(about  the  road),  he  (Mered,  the  vintner)  beat  his  head 
(with  his  hand,  in  the  same  way  exactly  we  see  Egyptian 
women  and  Hebrew  women  also  represented  in  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  when,  in  a  state  of  despair,  real  or  feigned, 
they  take  leave  of  the  mummy  of  a  deceased  relative). 

3513  We  find  several  examples  of  this  kind  in  that  great  hierogly- 
phical  picture  in  which  the  officiating  principals  evidently  represent 
the  red  Esau  and  yellow  Jacob  ;  and  the  black  ghosts,  Abraham  and 
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Isaac.  It  must  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  funeral  of  Isaac,  fa- 
ther of  Jacob,  which  was  solemnized,  according  to  Genesis,  xxxv.  29, 
by  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob.  No  doubt  the  hieroglyphic  writing  which 
accompanies  this  picture  may  help  to  explain  in  detail  the  notice  re- 
ferred to  of  this  funeral,  of  which  it  is  almost  beyond  doubt  a  correct 
representation.  It  is  contrary  to  modern  European  ideas  to  repre- 
sent a  ghost  black ;  but  according  to  ancient  notions,  a  ghost  was  the 
shade  or  shadow  of  the  deceased,  and  consequently  would  have  been 
pictured  black  ;  and  Sheol,  or  the  grave,  was  the  place  of  shadows,  and 
was  consequently  black  :  this  idea  is  very  ancient.  It  was  changed 
when  the  notion  was  superadded  to  it,  that,  having  gone  through  the 
place  of  darkness,  the  ghost  had  been  glorified  or  made  light  in  heaven. 
The  representation  of  Abraham's  ghost  black,  as  well  as  Isaac's  ghost, 
appears  to  imply,  that  the  parties  who  made  this  picture  held  the  same 
ideas  with  Job,  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the  place  of  darkness 
after  death  until  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

3514  It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  the  women  only,  in  the 
Egyptian  pictures  of  funerals,  who  are  represented  beating  their  heads. 
If  this  action  were  peculiar  to  widows  and  other  females,  it  looks  as  if 
Mered  either  copied  it  from  his  mother,  whom  he  may  ha  veseen  practising 
it  at  her  husband  Ezra's  funeral ;  or  she  may  have  specifically  instructed 
him  to  beat  his  head  like  a  woman  in  misery,  and  thus,  by  playing 
the  woman  at  a  funeral,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  of  his  wine, 
have  led  the  sentinels  and  eunuchs  to  look  on  him  as  a  great  big 
fool, — an  overgrown  Miss  Molly, — the  growth  of  whose  big  body  had 
overtaken  that  of  his  little  mind. 

3515  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  sentinels  to  Mered,  as  de- 
scribed in  our  parable  play,  is  exactly  such  as  we  might  expect  from 
their  forming  such  an  erroneous  estimate  <  f  his  character;  and  as  it 
was  the  one  of  all  others  which  would  have  answered  his  mother's 
plan  best,  it  is  most  likely  she  suggested  the  kind  of  action  he  should 
adopt,  and  which  we  discover  in  the  few  words  he  "  beat  his 
head." 

3516  Following  up  the  same  line  of  argument,  we  may  infer,  also, 
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that  Mered's  mother,  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  eunuchs,  told 
him  to  imitate  the  cries  of  a  woman  in  travail,  a  not  very  uncommon 
idea  applied  to  men  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Thus,  we  find  in  Je- 
remiah, iv.  31,  the  cry  of  anguish  of  the  men  "  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion"  compared  to  the  voice  of  a  woman  in  travail,  who  cries  out 
"woe  is  me,"  while  she  spreadeth  out  her  hands — a  gesture  which 
our  pretended  vintner  may  have  used  in  a  double  sense,  as  we  find 
it  in  Isaiah,  i.  15,  noticed  as  an  address  to  the  Deity  for  help ;  so  that 
Mered's  conduct  may  have  suggested  that  of  the  carter  in  one  of 
JEsop's  fables,  who,  in  his  difficulty,  instead  of  helping  himself,  called 
on  Jupiter  to  lift  the  wheel  of  his  cart  out  of  the  rut — an  idea  we 
also  detect  in  the  above  verse.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Mered  may 
have  been  understood  by  the  sentinels  as  a  call  for  help. 

3517  In  Lamentations,  i.  17,  the  act  of  spreading  out  the  hands 
is  connected  with  the  agony  and  trouble  of  women,  and  not  of  men ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  by  our  following  the  light  we  get  from  He- 
brew analogy,  which  is  in  so  many  cases  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  other  data  in  our  story,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that  Mered, 
from  the  effeminate  character  of  his  conduct,  when  he  arrived  in  the 
presence  of  the  sentinels,  only  obeyed  his  mother's  instructions,  and 
in  doing  so  acted  more  as  a  woman  than  a  man  would  naturally ;  and 
thus  the  sentinels,  and  more  especially  the  cunning  eunuchs  of  the 
guard,  considered  him  at  first  more  a  natural  fool  than  a  disciplined 
agent  or  deputy  of  a  most  cunning  woman. 

3518  The  concluding  remark  of  Herodotus  is  simple 
enough: — "  He  {Mered,  the  pretended  vintner)  cried  out 
aloud  {and  thus  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the 
guard),  as  if  he  knew  not  to  which  of  the  asses  {the  male 
or  the  females)  he  should  turn  first." 

3519  In  our  drama,  from  627  to  655,  we  have  indicated  a  pos- 
sible version  of  the  statement  in  Herodotus's  narrative,  which  we 
here  split  up  into  several  quotations,  which,  while  separate,  do  not 
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exhibit  the  imperfect  relations  they  bear  to  each  other  as  matters  of 
evidence  or  probability  ;  for  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sentinels 
had  their  wits  about  them  as  well  as  Mered,  and  that  it  was  broad 
daylight  at  the  time ;  and  there  was  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  sentinels  from  the  exact  circumstances 
attending  and  belonging  to  the  actions  of  the  ass  driver. 

3520  Had  he  "drawn  out  two  or  three  of  the  necks  of  the  skins 
that  hung  down,  or  loosened  them  "  at  the  same  moment,  as  stated  or 
implied  in  the  text,  his  action  would  most  likely  have  been  noticed, 
and  the  trick  suspected,  and  the  whole  plan  proved  abortive.  The 
fact  of  several  skins  of  wine  having  been  set  running  to  waste  at  a 
critical  moment  may  be  true — indeed,  must  be  true — but  the  method 
adopted  to  realize  that  fact  or  feat,  as  there  indicated,  must,  we  say, 
be  false,  because  the  sentinels  would  have  observed  it,  and  have  de- 
tected the  trick  as  a  piece  of  stupid  or  transparent  jugglery. 

3521  But  in  the  method  of  performing  the  trick,  of  setting  three 
r  perhaps  four  or  more  of  the  wine  sacks  running  at  the  same  time, 

which  we  have  indicated  in  our  drama,  we  observe  something  like 
the  hand  of  a  clever  Asiatic  conjuror,  or  "Indian  juggler,"  who  in 
doing  one  thing,  apparently  immaterial,  manages  indirectly  to  do  se- 
veral others  at  the  same  moment  absolutely  necessary,  or  he  allows 
his  agents  to  do  so  at,  or  nearly  at,  the  same  moment,  and  so  appears 
to  people  looking  on  to  do  very  much  more  himself  than  he  really 
does,  or  to  do  what  he  has  not  done  at  all.  And  as  ignorant  persons 
speaking  of  his  tricks  will  give  the  juggler  credit  for  doing  what  he 
did  in  a  different  way  altogether,  and  will  tell  the  story  as  if  they 
knew  how  it  was  done,  though  their  easy  plan  will  be  found  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  impossible ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  story 
of  the  wine  man,  as  told  to  and  recorded  by  Herodotus. 

3522  The  mere  outlines  of  the  action  which  we  have  quoted  in 
the  previous  extracts  from  Herodotus  may  be  filled  in,  and  coloured 
up  to  nature,  from  various  sources  of  information  which  we  find  on 
the  monuments  and  notices  of  action  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which 
in  some  cases  bear  such  an  analogy  to  the  facts  before  us,  they  ap- 
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pear  to  have  been  copied  from  onr  story  when  it  existed  in  its  original 
integrity.  Our  version,  or  paraphrase  of  Herodotus'  version,  accord- 
ing to  Gary's  translation,  p.  142,  from  line  23  to  30,  will  read : — 

3523  (The  pretended  vintner,  so  effectually  disguised, 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  recognised  by  the  sentinels 
placed  by  Tliothmes  III.,  or  King  Rhampsinitus  of  Hero- 
dotus, to  watch  the  headless  body  of  the  thief,  his  brother, 
suspended  before  the  Icing's  palace)  haying  got  some  asses 
(of  Ms  own,  a  jack  and  several  she  asses,  two  of  them  at 
least  in  season,  and)  "  having  (obtained  from  his  own  cel- 
lars or  stores  at  his  residence  near  Heliopolis,  he,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  his  cunning  mother,  loaded  the 
she  asses  with)  some  skins  (of)  wine  (of  the  best  qua- 
lity,  possibly  the  growth  of  vineyards  of  his  own,  which 
previously  had  belonged  to  his  father  and  mother,  and 
situated  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  at  or 
near  the  valley  or  hill  of  Ant-pe-Ash,  mentioned  in  the 
Egyptian  dream  story  of  the  Brothers  ;  having)  put 
(the  ivine  skins)  on  the  (she)  asses  (he  mounted  the  jack 
ass,  and)  drove  (the  she  asses  before  him,  having  seve- 
ral strings  in  his  hand  in  connexion  with  the  necks  of 
some  of  the  wine  sacks  slung  like  panniers  on  the  asses' 
sides  ;  having  taken  a  detour  through  the  wilderness  near 
Heliopolis,  to  make  it  appear  to  the  guards  at  the  king's 
palace  that  he  and  his  asses  had  come  a  very  considerable 
distance,  and  that  he  was  late  with  his  errand,  and  caught 
in  the  noontide  heat  or  hour  of  the  siesta)  he  came  near  to 
the  sentinels  that  guarded  the  suspended  corpse,  (and  then) 
having  (pulled  one  of  the  strings  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  thus  managed  to  let  one  of  the  wine  sacks,  possi- 
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big  an  old  one,  begin  to)  hang  down  (and  its  necktie 
being)  loosened  (to  spill  about  the  road.  That  moment 
dismounting  from  his  jack  ass,  who  attacked  a  not  op- 
posing she  ass ,  which  act  upset  the  pair  of  sacks  of  wine 
haded  on  her  sides,  ivhich  were  also  set  running  to  waste 
too.  Pretending  not  to  know  what  to  do,  whether  to  beat 
down  the  jack  ass,  or  stop  the  leaking  sacks,  Mered,  the 
pretended  vintner)  beat  his  head  {like  women  at  a  funeral) 
and  cried  out  aloud  {like  -women  in  travail),  as  if  he  knew 
not  to  which  of  the  asses  he  should  turn  first." 

3524  Now,  every  word  of  this  paraphrase  of  the  text  of  Herodotus 
is  indicated  or  suggested  either  by  his  own  words,  or  by  other  evidence 
which  he  was  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all  acquainted  with.  It  is  all 
perfectly  consistent  with  itself,  and  all  we  know  of  the  customs  and 
feelings  of  the  men,  and  the  instincts  of  asses  in  those  regions  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times. 

3525  The  practical  difficulties  or  impossibilities  in  Herodotus'  state- 
ment lead  to  rather  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  as  to  how  they  could  be 
got  over  and  corrected,  or  changed  into  reasonable  matters  of  fact ;  but 
some  hints  concerning  he  and  she  asses  in  Genesis,  and  other  places 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  a  broad  hint  given  in  Rossellini's 
plate  m.c.xxx.  2,*  in  which  is  represented  a  small  herd  of  he  and  she 
asses,  coupled  with  a  remark  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  about  one  of 
the  sentinels  (see  Gary's  "Herodotus,"  p.  142,  line  37,  quoted  here- 
after), inferred  to  have  been  an  eunuch,  who  joked  with  the  pretended 
vintner,  at  once  supplied  the  clue  to  the  whole  action  given  above, 

*  This  picture  is  deserving  of  particular  attention  by  artists  who  would  repre- 
sent Mered's  position  and  pretended  difficulty  with  his  asses ;  for  here  we  have 
the  driver  of  the  flock  not  knowing  what  to  do  to  make  his  asses  move  on, 
while  one  of  the  she  asses  turns  about  to  look,  or  as  it  .'were  speak  to  the 
driver,  while  one  of  the  he  asses  behaves  in  the  way  indicated  in  our  text.  By 
leaving  out  the  foals,  one  of  the  jacks,  and  a  few  of  the  mares,  and  then  loading 
the  latter  with  wine  bottles,  and  the  jack  with  a  sack  of  provender,  we  have  the 
picture  indicated  in  our  text  realized. 
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and  indicated  clearly  the  secret  method  by  which  the  juggler  Mered, 
without  any  apparent  trick  or  effort  on  his  part  to  deceive,  managed 
by  means  of  a  thong  or  string  to  set  one  wine  skin  spilling,  and  then, 
in  dismounting  from  his  jack  ass  to  check  the  waste,  through  the 
agency  of  his  saddle  jack  ass,  had  a  flood  of  wine  set  flowing  about 
the  road  from  several  sacks  on  the  she  asses.  Well  might  a  eunuch 
joke  the  pretended  vintner,  on  the  apparent  folly  of  his  taking  she 
asses  in  season  on  such  an  errand,  and  of  taking  a  jack  ass  in  com- 
pany with  she  asses  in  that  peculiar  condition.  And  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  all  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  free 
and  easy  in  their  remarks  and  jokes  on  sexual  subjects,  it  is  just  the 
kind  of  speech  an  eunuch  sentinel  of  the  king's  palace  and  harem 
would  have  made  as  a  joke  ;  and  the  very  remark  which,  of  all  others, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  have  compelled  Mered  to 
laugh,  and  laugh  outright,  as  it  proved  how  perfectly  successful  the 
dodge  or  trick  proved ;  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  his  cunning  mother, 
and  not  himself  planned,  though  the  credit  of  the  whole  deception 
from  first  to  last,  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  is  given  to  the  robber, 
our  Mered,  the  son  of  Ezra  and  the  future  mother  of  Moses. 

3526  The  trick  played  by  the  pretended  vintner,  however,  was 
perfectly  Hebrew,  and  of  exactly  the  same  kind  with  the  many  tricks 
and  deceptions  which  the  Hebrews  played  on  each  other  and  on  their 
neighbours,  and  of  which  we  have  so  many  examples  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  and  the  one  in  Exodus,  in  which,  according  to  our  theory, 
we  find  the  mother  of  Miriam,  who  was  also  the  mother  of  our  Mered, 
exhibiting  with  perfect  success,  the  same  powers  of  deception  (as  in- 
dicated in  our  extract  from  H.  More's  Sacred  Drama  of  "  Moses  in 
the  Bulrushes,"  p.  190),  that  we  give  her  credit  for  in  plotting  and 
deceiving  the  Egyptians  in  our  parable  play. 

3527  Our  story  proceeds : — "  But  the  sentinels  (sol- 
diers  and  eunuchs),  when  they  saw  {the)  wine  flowing 
{to  waste)  in  abundance,  ran  into  the  road  {from  the 
guard  house  or  palace),  with  {their  copper  or  bronze  drink- 
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incf)  vessels  in  their  hands,  {and)  canght  the  wine  that 
was  being  spilt,  thinking  it  all  (justly)  their  own 
gain." 

3528  Here  a  question  presents  itself  for  our  consideration  : — If  the 
wine  was  spilling  from  the  turned  down  necks  of  the  sacks,  by  simply 
holding  them  up,  the  spilling  would  have  been  hindered  or  stopped ; 
and  as  there  were  evidently  more  sentinels  on  the  ground  than  there 
were  bottles  of  wine  spilling,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
saving  the  wine  in  the  vessels,  as  described;  but  if  the  wine  skins 
were  old  and  bursted,  the  leaks  were  inevitable,  and  the  wine  would 
spill.  The  words  used  therefore  imply  that  force  or  pressure  had  been 
applied  to  the  wine  sacks,  and  that  they  were  injured  old  ones,  and 
the  wine  old  and  good,  and  the  sacks  leaked,  not  because  their  ties 
came  off,  except  in  the  case  of  one,  but  because  some  violence  had 
injured  them,  such  as  might  have  arisen  from  a  jack  ass  mounting  a 
she  ass  loaded  with  wine  bottles  or  skins.  The  Egyptian  law  proba- 
bly drew  a  nice  distinction  between  the  ownership  of  wine  escaping 
from  a  crack  or  fissure  in  a  wine  sack  and  wine  pouring  from  the 
mouth  of  a  bottle  ;  and  the  sentinels,  it  would  appear  from  the  words, 
probably  took  advantage  of  it,  and  helped  themselves,  accordingly, 
not  from  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  but  their  cracked  or  injured  sides. 

3529  As  the  story  reads,  the  sentinels  made  no  attempt  to  help 
themselves  to  wine  not  running  to  waste.  The  wine  they  got  besides 
this  the  pretended  vintner  gave  them,  and  they  recognised  his  autho- 
rity to  do  so.  For  doing  this  he  might  have  been  considered  a  thief 
or  a  fool  according  to  Egyptian  custom  and  law,  if  he  were  a  servant, 
slave,  or  agent ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  Mered  appears  to  have  put 
himself  before  the  sentinels  as  the  owner  of  the  wine,  and  conse- 
quently as  having  a  right  to  do  with  it  as  he  liked  best.  In  giving 
it  to  them  as  agent  or  owner,  however,  he  only  acted  out  the  charac- 
ter for  folly  he  had  already,  by  his  action  in  beating  his  head  and 
crying  out  like  a  woman  in  travail,  led  them  to  form  of  him.  The 
whole  action  of  Mered  was  consistent  with  our  supposition  that  he 
was  the  tool  of  his  mother,  acting  out  the  part  she  had  prescribed  for 
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him,  and  doing  neither  more  nor  less,  and  hence,  we  may  infer,  that 
she  was  watching  him  all  the  time. 

3530  The  story  runs  on — "  But  the  {wine)  man  (He- 
red),  feigning  anger,  railed  bitterly  against  them  all 
(soldiers  and  eunuchs).  However,  as  the  sentinels  soothed 
him  (or,  rather,  as  he  let  on  that  he  was  soothed),  he  at 
length  pretended  to  be  pacified,  and  to  forego  his  anger.' ' 

3531  Herodotus's  guides,  looking  at  the  story  from  a  Hebrew 
stand  point,  tell  it  so,  that  Mered  appears  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  plot,  as  well  as  its  hero  or  principal,  and  the  mainspring  of  the 
whole  action ;  and  so  they  change  the  bearings  of  the  facts  not  only 
here,  but  in  other  places,  and  hide  the  mother's  causation  in  the  whole 
action,  attributing  all  to  Mered,  or  the  vintner,  who,  except  in  the 
case  of  his  visit  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  in  almost  every  instance  acted 
under  the  instructions  of  his  mother. 

3532  The  story  proceeds  another  step — "  At  last  he 
(Mered)  drove  his  asses  out  of  the  road." 

3533  These  last  words  appear  to  mean  that  he  drove  the  asses  to 
one  side  of  the  road ;  and,  according  to  our  notion  of  the  localities,  he 
naturally  drove  the  asses  into  the  shadow  of  the  palace.  This  bears 
upon  the  time  of  the  action.  The  sun  was  still  very  hot,  and  the 
king's  siesta  had  commenced,  and  all  traffic  had  ceased  in  front  of  the 
palace.  The  time  was  afternoon,  early,  and  not  night,  as  the  story 
as  it  now  stands  in  Herodotus  leads  the  reader  to  infer.  Siesta  in  all 
ages  was  most  probably  an  Egyptian  usage,  yet  noon  and  noon- 
day and  noontide  are  hardly  noticed  as  siesta  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Jeremiah,  xv.  8,  appears  to  allude  to  it  as  a  time  of  rest ;  and 
in  Job,  v.  14,  the  contrast  between  noonday  and  night  appears  to  im- 
ply periods  of  repose  and  blindness  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  at  one  time, 
and  total  want  of  light  at  the  other.  It  was  Joseph's  dinner  time, 
when  he  made  his  brothers  drunk.  The  sentinels  had  their  dinner 
and  wine,  and  were  quite  ready  to  have  some  good  wine  after  it. 
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The  moment  was  propitious  in  every  respect,  -while  evening  or  night 
was  not.  Our  inference  is  deduced  from  many  facts  which  make 
our  case  probable,  while  the  time  as  it  now  stands  in  the  text  of  He- 
rodotus was  impossible. 

3534  {It  ivas  in  the  shadoic  of  the  palace,  on  the  north 
side,  he)  "set  them  (his  asses  and  their  loads)  to  rights 
again ;"  {and  it  was  here  the  talking  and  drinking  took 
place  between  Mered  and  the  sentinels). 

3535  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  the  fact,  that  the 
action  in  the  present  instance  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  building ; 
and  that  in  several  instances  in  our  story  Mered  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  as  in  some  way  under  the  protecting  influences  of  the 
north  and  the  north  wind,  &c,  as  if  he  had  adopted  a  religious  dogma 
denied  in  Job,  xxvi.  7,  and  13,  &c,  concerning  the  north  wind,  constel- 
lations, &c,  and  which  there  is  reason  to  infer  was  previously  adopted 
by  that  king,  who  caused  the  entrance  to  the  great  pyramid  to  point 
towards  the  empty  space  (in  the  time  of  Job),  or  the  then  position  of 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth.  If  our  notion  be  correct,  that  Prince 
Mered  became  King  Maoris,  who  built  a  propylon  on  the  north  side 
of  the  temple  of  Phta,  or  Vulcan,  at  Memphis,  as  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, such  conduct  would  have  been  perfectly  natural  or  consistent 
in  a  prince  who  had  certain  superstitious  ideas  connected  with  the 
north  point  in  the  heavens.  Looking  at  this  matter  from  a  Hebrew 
point  of  view,  it  is  likely  that  Jacob,  in  his  famous  dream,  imagined 
that  the  ladder  which  he  saw  extending  to  heaven  was  the  equivalent 
of  the  umbilicus  of  the  earth,  which  in  later  times  the  Hebrews 
imagined  reached  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  held  was 
the  navel  of  the  earth,  in  opposition  to  other  Asiatics,  who  had  their 
own  notions  about  Mount  Meru,  and  the  Greek  Ida,  &c. 

353G  From  some  Assyrian  designs  on  cylinders  we  are  led  to  suspect 
that  the  oldest  notion  on  this  curious  subject  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  early  astronomers  at  Nineveh,  or  some  other  town  on  or 
near  the  Euphrates,  were  satisfied  that  the  earth  was  a  cylinder  of 
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great  length  from  east  to  west  (Ps.  ciii.  12),  hung  from  the  north  pole 
point  in  the  heavens  ;  *  but  Job  (xxvi.  7)  argued  that  it  was  not  held 
up  by  a  material  umbilicus,  and  that  in  his  time  there  was  no  (north 
pole)  star  to  hang  it  from,  the  present  pole  star  not  having  been 
moved  into  its  present  place.  Mered's  notions  about  the  efficacy  of 
help  and  countenance  from  the  north  were  in  his  time,  in  some  re- 
spects, similar  to  those  of  modern  Hebrews  in  the  west,  who  now 
look  to  the  east,  that  is,  to  Jerusalem,  or  the  place  where  Jacob  said 
he  had  his  dream  of  the  ladder  and  angels. 

3537  There  are  defects  in  our  story  in  this  place ;  it  jumps  over 
certain  commonplace  details  which  we  have  ventured  to  supply  in 
our  drama,  and  which  every  reasonably  well  informed  person  could 
supply  as  well. 

3538  The  story  continues — "When  more  conversation 
passed  (betiveenMered  and  the  sentinels,  hut  nothing  appears 
to  have  leen  said  about  the  corpse  ;  and  Mered's  removal  out 
of  the  roadway  into  the  shadow  of  the  palace  might  have 
relieved  him  of  the  spectacle  his  brother's  body  presented), 
and  one  of  the  sentinels  (a  eunuch,  whose  special  business 
it  was  to  keep  the  males  and  females  apart  in  the  palace) 
joked  with  him  (Mered,  naturally  enough,  on  the  great 
impropriety  and  absurdity  of  a  clever  felloiv  like  him  hav- 
ing a  he  and  she  asses  in  season  in  the  same  drove).  This 
moved  him  {Mered)  to  laughter.  (Mad  he  not  laughed, 
he  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  human.  No  doubt 
he  did  laugh  with  a  vengeance  ;  and  though  a  Hebrew,  ab- 
horring the  Egyptians,^  governed  with  an  insatiable  love 

*  As  a  religious  dogma,  it  would  appear  from  some  designs  on  cylinders  that 
the  eagle-headed  deity  held  the  chord  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  while 
the  earth  was  balanced  in  the  middle  like  a  magnetic  cylinder. 

t  This  was  very  wrong,  to  be  sure  (Deut.  xxii.  7,  &c.) ;  but  if  we  judge  the 
Hebrews  by  their  own  records,  they  hated  the  Egyptians,  or  they  coveted  their 
country  and  property  at  all  times,  and  even  down  to  our  own  times  the  Hebrews 
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of  gain,  ivith  all  his  heart),  he  gave  them  (the  duped  sen- 
tinels) another  of  the  skins' '  (of  wine). 

3539  "  Another  skin  :"  it  thus  appears  Mered  gave  the  sentinels 
one  skin  of  wine  before  he  drove  his  asses  out  of  the  sunshine  into  the 
shadow  of  the  palace,  in  the  way  of  payment  for  the  assistance  the 
sentinels  had  given  him  by  checking  his  jack  ass's  capers,  and  in 
staying  the  loss  of  wine. 

3540  Herodotus' s  story  is  continued  thus : — "  And  they 
(the  sentinels),  just  as  they  were  (forgetting  all  propriety 
and  discipline  as  Egyptians  of  rank,  and  as  soldiers,  Sfc), 
lay  down  (on  the  ground,),  and  set-to  to  drink,  and  joined 
him  (Mered,  the  pretended  vintner  or  ass  driver,  as  if 
they  thought  him  an  Egyptian,  he  was  so  well  disguised) 
to  their  party,  and  invited  him  to  stay  and  drink  with 
them." 

3541  The  last  words,  "  and  invited  him  to  stay,"  &c,  are  re- 
dundant, and  evidently  overstate  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  for  had  Mered 
accepted  the  invitation  "  to  stay  and  drink  with  them,"  he  would 
have  altogether  compromised  both  himself  and  the  sentinels,  whether 
the  time  of  the  diinking  was  the  noontide  or  at  night. 

3542  He  did  accept  their  invitation,  but  it  was  not  to  a  regular 
debauch,  which  these  words  imply.  The  sentinels,  when  they  asked 
him  to  drink  with  them,  were  sober,  and  did  not  intend  to  get  drunk  ; 
as  they  did  to  their  cost  and  disgrace,  and  Mered 's  great  gain  and 
honour,  as  his  promotion  to  royalty  grew  out  of  the  part  he  took  in 
the  debauch, 

3543  The   statement  that  they  (the  Egyptian  sentinels)  joined 

of  Egypt  have  an  antipathy  to  the  Copts.  It  looks  like  an  instinctive  dislike, 
which  is  now  mutual,  though  in  very  ancient  times,  those  of  our  drama,  the 
Egyptians,  and  more  especially  the  Egyptian  women,  admired  the  Hebrew  men ; 
while  the  Egyptian  men,  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  admired  the 
Hebrew  women. 
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hint  (Mered,  the  Hebrew)  to  their  party,  is  evidence  bearing  indi- 
rectly on  our  case  ;  for  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  fact  is  stated 
twice,  as  if  the  parties  telling  it  to  Herodotus  attached  exactly  that 
kind  of  interest  to  it,  a  Hebrew  witness  would,  who  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  Gen.  xliii.  32,  and  xlvi.  34,  and  had  these  texts  be- 
fore him  at  the  time  he  told  our  story. 

254:4:  In  Gen.  xlii.  32-34,  it  is  explained  that  Joseph  had  bread 
set  on  for  himself  at  one  table  ;  at  another  table  he  had  bread  set  on 
for  the  Egyptians  by  themselves ;  and,  because  the  Egyptians  might 
not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  he  had  a  third  table,  with  bread  set 
on  for  his  brethren.  But  Joseph  was  acting  the  great  man,  and  he 
was  disguised,  painted  like  a  red  Egyptian,  so  that  his  brethren  did 
not  notice  that  he  was  a  Hebrew  at  all,  yet  "  they  drank  largely, 
and  were  merry  with  him."  In  other  words,  the  converse  of  the  trick, 
so  far  as  the  painting  of  the  face  red,  that  Mered  played  on  the  sen- 
tinels, had  been  previously  played,  in  the  time  of  Osiertasen  II.,  by 
Joseph  on  his  own  brethren,  when  they  dined  with  him,  and  drank 
so  that  they  slept  till  morning.  It  is  here  we  find  the  idea  of  the 
sleeping  at  night. 

3545  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Joseph  having  conformed  to  the 
outer  fashion  of  the  Egyptian  court,  and  having  painted  red,  which 
prevented  his  brethren  knowing  him  to  be  a  Hebrew,  or  their  lost 
brother  ;  and  that  Mered,  before  he  started  on  his  adventure  with 
the  sentinels,  also  painted  himself  red  ;  for  the  double  purpose  of 
hindering  them  from  suspecting  him  to  be  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  with  the  murdered  robber,  and  next  to  deceive  them  into  the 
notion  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  and  consequently  a  person  who, 
though  poor,  was  company,  and  could  be  eaten  and  drunk  with  with- 
out any  breach  of  their  rules  of  propriety,  otherwise  the  chances  were 
against  his  getting  the  sentinels  to  drink  so  much  as  was  necessary. 

3546  In  the  double  notice  of  the  invitation  which  both  the  eunuchs 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  soldiers  on  the  other,  may  have  given  the 
ass  driver  to  drink  with  the  Egyptian  sentinels,  we  detect  the  later 
Hebrew  animus  of  the  parties  who  told  the  story  to  Herodotus. 
Herodotus's  guides,  as  Hebrews  (according  to  Deut.  xxiii.  7)  saw  no 
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impropriety  in  Mered,  as  a  Jew,  eating  and  drinking  with  Egyptians, 
though  they  believed  there  was  the  greatest  impropriety  in  Egyptians 
eating  and  drinking  with  Hebrews.  In  later  times  the  Hebrews,  no 
doubt,  refused  to  eat  and  drink  with  Egyptians,  and  in  our  own  time 
we  have  Hebrews  of  different  sects  and  places,  refusing  to  eat  and 
drink  with  each  other.  This  is  all  consistent  with  the  progress  of 
the  development  of  an  erroneous  theory. 

3547  The  Hebrews  tell  us  the  Egyptians  considered  them  an  abo- 
mination, which  they  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah ;  but  the 
monuments  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  dynasties  do  not  confirm  this 
notion ;  or,  rather,  they  supply  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
yellow  Hebrews  and  red  Egyptians  did  not  originally  hate  each  other, 
but  on  the  contrary  were  the  best  of  friends  and  neighbours,  possibly 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  when  he 
evidently  set  some  Hebrews  to  work  to  make  bricks,  in  conjunction 
with  certain  red  Egyptians  who  also  appear  to  have  provoked  his 
displeasure,  as  appears  by  the  famous  picture  discovered  at  Beni 
Hassan. 

3548  The  story  goes  on  to  explain  that — "He  {Mereal) 
was  persuaded,  forsooth,  and  remained  with  them ;  and 
as  they  treated  him  kindly  (mannerly,  that  is,  as  they 
flattered  him  well,  as  sentinels  would  who  liked  good  wine, 

" without  money  and  without  price"),  during  the  drink- 
ing, he  gave  them  another  of  the  skins"  (of  wine). 

3549  Here  again  we  have  Hebrews  telling  a  story,  and  developing 
it  in  strict  accordance  with  their  ideas  of  wine  and  its  action  on  those 
who  drink  it.'  Thus,  in  Psalm  civ.  15,  we  have,  "  Wine  thatmaketh 
the  heart  glad"  (Ecci.  x.  19,  &c).  In  Proverbs,  xx.  1,  "  Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is 
not  wise ;"  and  again,  xxiii.  30  and  32 — "  They  that  tarry  long  at  the 
wine.  (32.)  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder"  (viper),  producing  the  appearance  of  death  or  stupor,  as  it 
did  with  the  sentinels.    And,  understood  in  relation  to  its  effects  on 
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Mered,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  in  going  to  Zona's  house  to  visit 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  as  described  in  our  parable  play,  its  effects  were 
consistent  with  the  terms — "  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  women 
(evidently  harlots,  real  or  pretended)  with  desire,  and  thine  heart 
(like  Mered's,  in  his  conversation  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  901-964, 
and  again,  1199-1247,  &c)  shall  utter  perverse  things.'1 

3550  There  can  be  nothing  more  precise  or  exact ;  it  looks  as  if  the 
Hebrew  writer  of  Proverbs  had  the  very  action  of  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter before  him  when  he  wrote  these  words,  and  simply  deduced 
the  above  moral  from  it.  This  also  tends  to  prove  our  story  older, 
nay,  much  older  than  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and,  it  might  be  said , 
older  than  the  period  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  if  he  were  the 
author  or  publisher  of  that  book.  No  one  can  compare  these  things 
together  without  being  struck  with  the  extreme  probability  that  the 
parties  who  told  our  story  to  Herodotus  were  demi-Hebrews,  or 
people  full  of  Hebrew  sentiment  and  tradition. 

3551  Our  story  proceeds ; —  "  And  the  sentinels  (both 
eunuchs  and  soldiers),  having  taken  yery  copious  draughts 
(of  the  wine,  and  it  should  be  remarked,  according  to  our 
estimate  of  the  time  at  which  the  drinking  bout  commenced, 
once  the  sentinels  had  got  the  taste  or  fancy  for  the  tvine,  be- 
ing limited  as  to  time,  they  would  innocently  have  drunk  it 
very  fast,  and  in  very  copious  draughts,  and  thus  they)  be- 
came exceedingly  drunk ;  and  being  overpowered  (with  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and)  by  the  wine  (whether  it  icas  drugged 
or  not,  and  also  as  it  was  their  usual  hour  for  siesta,  they) 
fell  asleep  on  the  spot  {or  spots  severally)  where  they 
had  been  drinking' '  (as  if  they  had  been  bit  by  snakes, 
and  killed  'without  effort  or  pain). 

3552  The  expression  quoted  above  as  to  wine  "  biting  like  a  ser- 
pent," is  wonderfully  significant,  if  applied  to  the  predicaments  of  the 
sentinels  when  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  lying  about  asleep  like 
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dead  men,  on  the  sandy  road,  in  which  the  cerastes  (or  other  poison- 
ous serpent)  might  have  been  buried,  watching  its  prey,  while  it  was 
shading  itself  from  the  sun's  beams.  In  our  dialogue,  after  line  437, 
there  should  have  been  an  explanation  that  the  men  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  bit  and  killed  by  serpents ;  but  the  impatience  of  the 
king  to  defend  his  sentinels  from  scandal,  we  may  conclude,  pre- 
vented Pharaoh's  daughter  from  using  the  simile ;  and  if  she  did  use 
it,  we  may  understand  that  while  she  says  it  low,  so  as  not  to  be 
heard,  Pharaoh  says  aloud,  "  This  is  a  lie — a  wicked  lie."  Our  readers 
will  understand  that[Bethia  said,  or  intended  to  express  the  idea,  that 
the  sentinels,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  looked  like  soldiers  after  a 
bivouac,  who  were  bit*  or  stung  to  death  by  serpents  or  vipers. 

3553  Our  next  quotation  is  of  peculiar  interest,  because  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson, and  some  other  critics  of  Herodotus,  have  noticed  its  direct  re- 
lation to  2  Samuel,  x.  4,  but  they  have  not  noticed  the  mistake  about 
the  time  of  the  action  itself. 

3554  Herodotus' s  words  read : — "  But  he  (the  roller), 
as  the  night  was  far  advanced,  took  down  the  body  of 
his  brother  {from  the  scaffold) ;  and,  by  way  of  insult 
(to  the  Icing),  shaved  the  right  cheeks  of  all  the  sen- 
tinels." 

3555  It  has  been  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the- time  of  this 
part  of  the  action  of  our  story  was  in  the  broad  daylight,  at  noontide, 
and  not  in  the  dark  night ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  it  had  been 
in  the  night  far  advanced,  as  here  again  stated,  there  would  have 
been  an  impossibility  of  seeing  the  faces  of  the  men  during  the  opera- 
tion of  shaving  them,  as  it  would  have  been  dark  at  the  time ;  or, 
supposing  the  moon  to  have  been  up  and  shining,  which  was  probably 
the  fact,  there  would  not  have  been  enough  of  light  for  the  purpose. 

*  In  India  cases  sometimes  occur  of  British  soldiers,  even  in  bungalow,  being 
bit  and  killed  by  snakes  after  lying  down  in  their  beds  ;  and  they  are  found  ex- 
actly as  if  they  were  asleep,  and  the  snake  sometimes  in  the  bed  clothes.  In 
Egypt  death  from  snake  bites  was  the  easiest  mode  adopted  by  suicides. 
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3556  And,  in  the  third  place,  no  matter  how  expert  the  robber 
might  have  been  with  the  razor  as  a  barber — though  as  an  executioner, 
in  cutting  off  his  brother's  head,  he  appears  to  have  been  very  ex- 
pert— and  whether  he  had  or  had  not  a  supply  of  soap  suds  ready 
prepared  to  his  hand  for  the  occasion — considering  the  awkward  po- 
sitions of  the  sentinels  lying  asleep  on  the  ground,  their  numbers, 
probably  fifty,  and  the  necessity  of  his  turning  the  half  of  them  at 
least  over  on  their  left  sides  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  any  chance 
of  success  on  their  right  cheeks — the  time,  if  the  night  were  far  ad- 
vanced when  the  drinking  bout  ceased  and  the  shaving  commenced, 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  shaving ;  so  it  is  abundantly  manifest 
that  the  facts  here  given  are  utterly  fallacious  and  incredible  if  taken 
as  a  part  of  our  original  story,  but  they  may  be  true  in  whole  or  part 
in  relation  to  some  other  narrative. 

3557  It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  that  the  sentinels 
had  no  beards,*  This  it  stating  too  much,  perhaps ;  for  though  no 
Egyptian  soldiers  belonging  to  the  XTIth  or  XVIIIth  dynasties  have 
formal  beards,  according  to  the  paintings  of  these  times,  yet  it  may 
be  just  possible  that  the  guards  on  duty  at  the  palace  at  Heliopolis  at 
the  time  of  the  action  above  described,  might  have  been  composed  of 
unshaved  Asiatics.  It  might  be  argued,  also,  that  as  King  David,  and 
most  of  the  other  despots  of  Asia  and  Europe  had  foreign  troops,  gene- 
rally, as  their  life  guards,  so  King  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III., 
though  an  Egyptian  king,  like  Psammitichus,  and  possibly  Amyr- 
teus  and  Amasis,  might  have  used  such,  though  he,  and  other  Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs,  might  not  have  represented  these  foreigners  on  their 
monuments,  as  they  were  evidence  of  the  cowardice  of  the  tyrants 
who  employed  them. 

3558  But  the  notion  that  the  guards  who  were  shaved  might  have 

*  This  remark  is  not  made  in  a  friendly  spirit  towards  Herodotus  ;  but  if  we 
take  his  own  explanations  as  to  this  story,  and  others  which  he  did  not  believe, 
his  readers  will  clearly  see  that  he  claims  to  have  reported  what  he  was  told* 
and  no  more  or  no  less.  In  this  case  now  before  us  he  appears  from  our  argu- 
ment to  have  fairly  reported  the  words  of  the  parties  who  told  him  the  story  ; 
and  consequently  he  is  not  to  be  blamed,  or  his  veracity  or  accuracy  as  a  re- 
porter doubted. 
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been  bearded  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Medes,'  or  Persians,  or  some 
other  Asiatic  or  European  people,  will  not  get  us  over  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  action  as  it  stands  in  the  sentence  quoted  from  Herodotus. 
If  we  have  pictorial  evidence  against  the  usage  of  the  beard  by 
the  Egyptian  troops  in  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  if  our 
story  belongs  to  that  period,  which  we  have  abundant  proof  of,  we 
have  also  pictorial  and  other  evidence  to  prove  that  at  the  time  of 
Herodotus's  visit  to  Egypt  the  Greek  and  Persian  troops  wore  their 
beards,  and  the  ignorant  story-telling  guides  may  have  inferred  that 
the  Egyptian  soldiers  of  Thothmes  III.  had  beards  also. 

3559  It  is  abundantly  clear  from  evidence  supplied  by  Herodotus 
himself,  that  the  old  hereditary  military  classes,  who  are  represented 
without  beards  on  the  early  monuments,  no  longer  existed  in  Lower 
Egypt ;  and  that  their  places  there  were  supplied  by  bearded  men  and 
Galia,  or  black  troops,  similar  to  the  woolly-headed  blacks  Herodotus 
saw  in  Colchis. 

3560  Herodotus's  interpreters  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
appearance  of  the  old  red  troops  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  or,  if  they  were  not, 
as  Hebrews  they  may  have  considered  them  Edomites,  or  Amalekites, 
who  were  then  threatening  to  return  to  Egypt,  as  if  Amyrteus  was 
one  of  them  ;  and  so,  from  hereditary  antipathy  to  them,  the  Hebrews 
may  not  have  spoken  of  or  named  them  to  each  other ;  so  that  the 
tradition  as  to  the  true  forms  and  features  of  the  old  Egyptian  troops 
at  Heliopolis  (where  there  may  have  been  no  pictures  of  them),  may 
have  died  out,  and  the  new  idea  of  the  old  troops  having  had  beards, 
like  the  Persian  and  Greek  soldiers  of  the  time  come  in  in  its  place. 

3561  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  the  notion  Herodotus  adopted 
at  Colchis  of  the  colour  of  the  old  Egyptian  troops  being  black,  and 
their  hair  crispy,  and  curling  like  negroes,  though  erroneous,  is  op- 
posed to  the  fact  of  the  sentinels  having  had  any  beards  to  shave,  as 
stated  in  the  story  told  Herodotus  by  his  guides.  The  inconsistency 
with  facts,  and  contradiction  with  itself,  prove  the  statement  quoted 
from  Herodotus,  not  only  to  be  erroneous,  but  it  will  appear  to  be  so, 
because  it  is  made  up  consistent  with  another  legend  or  tale  from  which 
the  impossible  incidents  in  this  case  have  been  borrowed  by  guides 
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full  of  Hebrew  traditions.  Tn  this  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  we  de- 
tect the  same  mark  or  seal  indicating  the  characteristic  feelings  and 
fancies  of  the  Semitic  or  Hebrew  guides  and  interpreters  who  told  the 
story  of  their  reputed  enemy  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.,  to 
Herodotus. 

3562  Tn  the  case  of  the  Gibeonite  ambassadors,  who  are  said  to 
have  told  Joshua  how  they  had  heard  all  the  Lord  did  for  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt,  their  action  was  a  case  of  simple  imitation  of  the  artful 
dodge  our  Mered  had  played,  as  explained  in  our  story,  upon  Pha- 
raoh's sentinels,  not  very  long  before  ;*  but  in  the  present  case  we  have 
the  truth  suppressed,  and  in  its  place  the  shaving  of  the  right  halves 
of  the  beards  of  the  drunken  sentinels  substituted  by  the  Hebrew 
guides  from  2  Samuel,  x.  3  and  4,  where  we  read  that  David,  the 
then  king  of  the  Jews,  was  naturally  enough  suspected,  as  he  was  of 
the  same  family  with  Mered,  of  attempting  to  play  off  some  artful 
trick  on  Hanun,  the  son  of  Nahash,  evidently  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced man,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  father  asking  of  the  Am- 
monites. The  Ammonites  considered  the  men  of  Judah  to  be  every- 
thing that  was  crafty  and  cruel,  which  the  stories  of  Joseph  and  of 
Mered  would  lead  their  neighbours  to  believe.  This  is  clear  from  the 
expression  used,  even  as  reported  by  the  Hebrew  scribe : — "The  princes 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  said  unto  Hanun  their  lord,  '  Thinkest 
thou  that  David  (of  the  same  family  of  the  notorious  Mered,  who  by 
his  tricks  on  Pharaoh  became  Mceris,  sub -king  of  Egypt)  doth 
(really)  honour  thy  (deceased)  father,  that  he  hath  sent  comforters 
(not  ambassadors)  unto  thee  ?  Hath  not  David  (formerly  the  bri- 
gand) rather  sent  his  servants  unto  thee  (to  search  the  city  for  plun- 
der and  spoil),  and  to  spy  it  out  (that  he  may  attack  it),  and  to 
overthrow  it'?     Wherefore  Hanun  took  (that  is,  he  caused  them 

*  The  time  is  to  be  estimated  only  by  the  pedigree  of  David,  whose  ancestor, 
Amminadab,  kept  chariots  or  carts  which  creaked  and  rattled  from  want  of  grease 
at  the  time,  and  so  supplied  Mered's  wife  with  a  metaphor  to  explain  her  scold- 
ing. Nahshon  was,  no  doubt,  bom  at  the  time,  and  so  there  were  but  four  He- 
brew generations  for  carrying  the  tradition  of  our  story  ;  but  as  these  to  a  great 
extent  overlapped  each  other,  the  tradition  may  have  been  correct,  no  matter 
how  many  years  may  have  passed. 
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to  be  taken  by  force,  and  not  when  they  were  dead  drunk  and  asleep 
like  the  sentinels  in  the  story  we  are  considering'),  and  shaved  off  the 
one  half  of  their  beards,*  and  cut  off  their  garments  (jkilts)  in  the 
middle,  even  to  their  buttocks,  and  sent  them  away." 

3563  It  is  clear  the  men  were  wide  awake  when  they  were  treated  in 
the  way  described,  and  may  have  resisted ;  but  Pharaoh's  sentinels,  being 
asleep,  could  not  have  resisted ;  they  were  duped,  and  fairly  outwitted, 
and  Mered  is  given  all  the  merit  of  the  act,  which  we  have,  for  many 
reasons,  assigned  to  his  mother,  and  not  to  himself.  In  Herodotus's 
story  her  agency  is  diminished  almost  to  nothing,  while  his  is  exagge- 
rated proportionably,  consistent  with  the  disposition  of  the  later  He- 
brew men  to  ignore  the  mental  powers  of  their  women,  though  the 
older  ones,  consistent  with  our  references,  were  disposed  to  attribute 
all  real  craft  and  cunning,  such  as  that  displayed  by  Mered,  to  the 
experienced  woman. 

3564  In  the  shaving  of  David's  comforters,  or  spies,  it  is  likely 
that  Hanun,  or  his  people,  endeavoured  to  improve  on  the  trick 
Mered  the  Jew  had  the  reputation  of  having  played  on  Thothmes  III., 
or  Rhampsinitus's  spies,  in  Egypt.  Mered  was  a  successful  Jewish 
thief  on  a  great  scale,  and  David  was  a  successful  Jewish  robber  on 
a  great  scale,  too,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ammonites.  Both  Jews  had 
become  kings,  and  the  Ammonites  attributed  to  both  of  them  the 
same  treacherous  principles  of  action  towards  people  not  Hebrews  ; 
and  thus  they  were  led  to  retaliate  on  King  David's  menf  a  trick 

*  In  Egypt,  before  the  Mosaic  Exodus,  the  Hebrews  appear  by  the  monuments 
to  have  shaved,  but  after  that  event  they  may  have  allowed  their  beards  to  grow. 
Mered's  or  Selim's  beard  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Canticles,  though  his 
long  hair,  as  black  as  a  raven,  is ;  and  as  he  was  past  puberty,  he  should 
have  had  a  beard  if  the  action  of  our  story  was  in  Jerusalem,  or  out  of  Egypt, 
or  subsequent  to  the  Mosaic  Exodus.  The  fact  is  one  which  tells  in  favour  of 
our  case,  and  against  all  the  others  which  the  author  is  acquainted  with. 

t  No  evidence  has  been  found  to  prove  that  David's  men  wore  their  hair  long, 
and  their  beards  short,  or  that  they  had  no  beards ;  the  contrary  statement  has 
to  be  adopted;  and  if  it  were  true,  the  half  shaving  of  their  beards  would  have 
been,  allowing  for  difference  of  fashion,  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  insult 
offered  the  Egyptian  sentinels  by  Mered  ;  and  Hebrews  speaking  of  the  latter, 
and  looking  at  it  through  Hebrew  eyes  and  fancies,  would  in  the  course  of  time 
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of  the  same  kind,  expressive  of  contempt  and  defiance,  which  Mered 
the  Jew  played  on  Rhampsinitus'  men,  who  were  acting  as  real  spies 
when  they  were  made  by  Mered  to  appear  ridiculous,  and  ashamed 
of  themselves  in  the  company  of  the  Egyptians,  just  as  David's  men 
are  described  to  have  been  also  in  the  next  verse,  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  Jews  and  Hebrews. 

3565  David's  men  are  represented  as  wearing  beards  like  ordinary 
Hebrews*  after  they  left  Egypt ;  and  the  operation  of  half  shaving 
them  could,  and  no  doubt  was,  effected  only  on  waking  men,  and  by 
main  force.  The  shaving  of  David's  men  was  no  trick,  though  it  is 
quite  manifest  from  the  usage  made  of  the  story  by  the  interpreters 
who  told  our  story  to  Herodotus  that  it  was  the  received  notion  of 
the  Hebrews  at  the  time  in  Egypt,  that  David's  "comforters"  had 
been  caught  sleeping,  and  had  the  trick  played  upon  them ;  the  He- 
brew guides  inferring  that  David's  men  would  have  successfully  re- 
sisted the  half  shaving  of  their  chins  had  they  been  awake,  and  would 
rather  have  lost  their  heads  than  a  hair  of  their  beards  !  This  notion 
is  probably  Persian  or  Assyrian. 

3566  It  is  quite  possible  that  David's  men  may  have  invented  and 
told  him  their  story,  to  in  a  degree  justify  the  failure  of  their  plot  ; 
and  it  is  also  quite  likely,  such  was  the  craft  and  subtilty  of  the  He- 
brew mind  at  all  times,  that  the  whole  affair  was  got  up  by  David 
himself,  in  reference  to  our  story,  as  a  false  charge  against  the  Am- 
monites, to  cover  an  intended  breach  of  the  treaty  which  he  had 
made  with  their  old  king.  How  the  plot  was  acted  out  is  not  quite 
clear ;  but,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  to  play 
false  with  the  Ammonites,  we  may  be  quite  sure  they  followed  their 
game  up  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  Ammonites  anticipated  treachery 
from  the  advent  of  the  Jewish  messengers,  and  who,  like  Job's  com- 
forters, were  considered  to  be  spies  in  disguise. 

represent  the  hair  cutting  as  having  applied  to  the  beard,  and  not  to  the  hair  of 
the  head,  the  cutting  of  the  beard  being  in  their  eyes  offensive,  and  the  cutting 
of  the  hair  not  so. 

*  There  are  bearded  strangers  represented  on  both  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments,  who  appear  to  be  Hebrews ;  but  they  are  either  later  than  the  reign 
of  Thothmes  III.,  or  they  were  not  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 
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3567  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  stated,  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  prove  that  there  were  no  beards  to  shave  in  the  time  of 
Thothmes  III.,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the 
eunuchs,  probably,  wore  their  hair  in  long  locks  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  a  sort  of  indirect  tradition  which  favours  the  inference 
that  in  the  time  of  David  the  male  Hebrews  generally  cut  the  hair  of 
their  heads  short  (the  Nazarites  were  an  exception),  and  let  their 
beards  grow  long,  while  the  women  Hebrews,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  men,  let  their  hair  grow  long,  But  at  the  time  of  our  story,  in 
Egypt,  it  is  clear  the  Hebrews,  before  the  exodus,  adopted  the  local 
fashion  ;  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  tells  us  that  Mered's  hair  was  very 
long,  and  if  he  had  had  any  beard  it  was  sure  to  have  been  men- 
tioned by  her,  but  she  says  nothing  about  it.  Joseph  is  noticed  in 
Gen.  xli.  14,  as  having  shaved,  which  is  Hebrew  evidence  as  to  the 
custom,  and  against  the  statement,  of  the  guards  of  Rhampsinitus 
having  on  them  beards  to  shave  like  David's  messengers  after  the 
Hebrews  had  left  Egypt,  and  had  other  customs  common  in  Pales- 
tine. 

3568  The  evidence  relating  to  the  cutting  off  of  Samson's  hair  in 
Judges,  xvi.  17,  is  of  interest,  for  the  instrument  mentioned  is  a 
"razor  ;"  and  the  story  told  by  Samson  led  Delilah  to  plot  against 
her  lover,  that  she  might  get  the  money  from  the  Philistines.  It  was 
a  love  of  money  or  reward  which,  naturally  enough,  led  Pharaoh's 
daughter  to  undertake  to  play  the  spy  and  arrest  Mered ;  but  she  fell 
in  love  with  him,  as  African  and  European*  women  do  sometimes 
with  Hebrew  men,  and  as  Potiphar's  wife  did  with  Joseph.  While 
Pharaoh's  daughter  forgot  her  errand,  she  played  a  game  of  her  own, 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Delilah,  who  was  no  better  than  a  common  har- 
lot,  which  our  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  not,  though,  according  to 

*  The  edicts  made  against  the  Hebrews  in  Spain,  which  locked  them  up  in 
Jewries  in  the  towns,  and  forbade  Christian  women  visiting  the  Jewish  quarters 
of  the  towns,  was  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  Christian  women,  so  called,  from 
wilfully  committing  fornication  with  the  Jews.  It  was  the  game  of  our  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  and  Potiphar's  wife,  played  over  and  over  again,  in  various 
guises,  and  under  all  manner  of  pretences.  t 
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her  own  account,  she  was  no  better  in  her  morals  than  the  women  in 
Egypt  were  in  general  in  the  reign  of  Pheron  (see  Herodotus,  lib.  ii. 
Ill),  which  character  is  supported  by  several  texts  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  In  Judges,  xvi.  19,  we  read,  "  She  (Delilah)  made  him 
(Samson)  sleep  upon  her  knees  (not  on  the  ground,  like  our  sentinels)  ; 
and  she  called  for  a  man  (a  barber),  and  she  caused  him  to  shave  off 
the  seven  locks  of  his  head"— possibly  a  war  lock  made  of  seven 
braids.  Here  wre  find  our  original  idea  of  shaving  soldiers  asleep, 
superseded  by  the  other  (Hebrew)  notion  of  shaving  their  beards. 

3569  It  looks,  however,  that  Delilah  was  acquainted  with  the 
famous  story  of  Rhampsinitus'  guards  having  had  their  war  locks 
cut  off  when  they  were  asleep,  and  thus  she  may  have  spoken  to  Sam* 
son  on  the  subject  of  our  story  ;  and  he  may  either  in  jest  or  earnest 
have  told  her  that  his  strength,  like  theirs,  lay  in  his  hair,  and,  like 
the  North  American  Indians  of  the  present  time,  he  may  have  had  a 
sort  of  superstitious  veneration  for  his  war  locks,*  and  been  under  the 
impression  that  if  he  lost  them,  he  would  have  lost  with  them  his 
strength,  and  some  good  luck  or  supernatural  benefit  attached  to 
them,  and  their  number  seven. 

3570  Had  Samson  been  under  this  impression,  that  his  strength 
lay  in  his  hair,  it  would  have  had  exactly  the  same  practical  results, 
and  he  would  have  at  first  tamely  submitted  to  bis  fate ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case,  for,  finding  his  strength  not  gone,  they 
set  him,  like  the  Scythian  slaves,  to  grind  after  his  eyes  were  put  out ; 

*  The  Turks  have  such  a  notion ;  hut  it  is  qualified  by  a  Mahomedan  dogma, 
that  the  angel  of  the  resurrection  can  pull  a  man  out  of  his  grave  only  by  the 
war  lock.  The  solitary  war  lock,  or  Chinese  tail,  is  seen  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  worn  by  Egyptians  and  others ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  with- 
in a  reasonable  probability  that  it  was  this  solitary  lock  which  was  cut  off  the 
sentinels,  and  that  we  have  conceded  too  much  to  Hebrew  representation  to  infer 
that  the  sentinels  had  two  locks,  one  on  each  side  of  their  heads.  In  a  melo- 
dramatic sense  it  was  more  effective  to  consider  the  men  to  have  had  two,  ra- 
ther than  one  tail  apiece.  The  Egyptian  pictures  do  not  settle  the  point; 
they  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  two  tails  ;  and  as  no  statues  were  known  to  the 
author,  he  adopted  the  notion  that  the  sentinels  of  Rhampsinitus  had  two  tails, 
and  that  Mered's  mother  cut  one  of  them  off  each  soldier  with  a  razor  or 
shears. 
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and  thus  they  turned  his  strength  to  profitable  account,  though  the 
employment  they  put  him  to  was  that  of  women  or  slaves,  and  thus 
completely  disgraced  him. 

3571  The  story  of  the  cutting  off  Samson's  hair  is  older,  and 
nearer  in  point  of  time  to  our  story,  than  the  story  of  shaving 
the  half  beards  off  David's  men.  The  first  is  consistent  with  the  old 
Egyptian  military  usage  of  wearing  the  hair  of  the  head  long,  and 
shaving  the  beard ;  and  our  story,  as  it  was  told  to  Herodotus,  partly 
developed  from  the  two  Hebrew  stories  of  Samson  and  David's  men, 
was  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  military  in  Egypt,  who  cut  their 
hair  short,  and  wore  their  beards  long,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  This 
fashion  appears  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  &c,  where  the  men  had  beards,  and  the  eunuchs 
no  beards.  And  this  is  a  fact  of  importance  in  our  story  ;  for  accord- 
ing to  analogy  there  must  have  been  eunuchs  of  the  guard  on  duty 
at  Rhampsinitus's  palace,  and  they,  having  no  beards,  could  not  have 
been  shaved,  though,  like  the  regular  soldiers,  both  men  and  eunuchs 
might  have  had  their  war  locks  or  long  hair  cut  away  on  one*  side. 

3572  Dr.  Morton,  in  his  ethnological  paper  on  the  "  Crania  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  has  made  it  quite  evident  that  the  monu- 
mental pictures  are  quite  correct  as  to  the  long  flowing  black  hair 
of  the  old  Egyptians  ;  the  black  people  Herodotus  saw  in  Egypt  with 
crispy,  curly,  or  Negroid  hair,  being  a  surreptitious  military  popula- 
tion in  Lower  Egypt,  probably  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  old  red  mili- 
tary class,  who  had  left  Lower  Egypt  long  before,  but  to  whom  our 
narrative  applied,  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  whose  pictures  give 
us  the  appearance  which  the  Egyptian  red  troops  exhibited  with  their 
long  hair  plain  or  ornamented,  and  their  beardless  chins.  They  were 
proud  of  their  long  hair,  like  the  European  Milesians,  or  Celts,  and 
North  American  Indians,  Turkomans,  Chinese,  &c,  who  were  either 
beardless, f   like   the  Redmen   of  America,   or  who  managed  with 

*  Our  story  specifies  the  right  side,  but  this  is  evidently  superfluous  particu- 
larity, which  exhibits  the  hand  of  the  story-tellers  doctoring  it  for  a  purpose. 

f  A  friend  of  the  author's  told  him  some  time  since  of  his  having  been  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  spy  to  study  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia,  and  that  he  was 
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lime,  tweezers,  and  friction,  or  other  methods,  to  eradicate  or  de- 
stroy their  beards,  so  that  they  had  none  to  cut ;  but  they  had 
fine  heads  of  hair,  which  they  ornamented,  and  were  as  proud  of 
as  the  British  sailors  and  soldiers  were  of  their  pigtails  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  removal  of  one  of  them, 
when  its  owner  was  drunk  and  asleep,  would  have  been  considered 
an  indelible  disgrace.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  cutting  off  a  pig- 
tail with  a  razor,  or  with  a  shears* — it  was  done  in  a  moment ; 
but  the  shaving  of  a  soldier  or  sailor  of  a  half  of  his  beard,  and  he 
drunk,  lying  on  the  ground,  would  have  been  almost  impossible. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  sentinels'  war  locks  were  cut  off  on  one  side 
only,  and  thus  the  men  were  made  to  appear  ridiculous,  like  David's 
men,  but  in  a  different  way,  which  the  half-blooded  Hebrew  inter- 
preters, in  explaining  the  fact  of  the  disgrace  of  the  sentinels,  substi- 
tuted for  the  cutting  off  the  hair  of  Samson,  or  the  older  fact,  which 
was  likely  enough  from  monumental  and  other  evidence  which  we 
have  access  to,  but  which  neither  Herodotus  nor  his  guides  at  Helio- 
polis  may  have  known  anything  about ;  or,  if  they  did,  they  were  so 
full  of  Hebrew  views  and  feelings,  that  they  would  not  have  under- 
stood or  appreciated  them. 

3573  Our  extract  from  Herodotus,  corrected  ly  the 
lights  io e  get  from  the  above  evidence  and  argument,  will 
read: — "  But  he  (Mered),  as  (the  noontide,  or  time  of  the 

greatly  struck  with  the  excess  of  beard  in  the  Affghans,  and  the  want  of  beard 
in  people  bordering  on  the  Affghans.  The  one  considered  the  beard  an  orna- 
ment, and  were  for  cultivating  it ;  while  the  others  considered  it  a  deformity, 
and  were  anxious  to  exterminate  it.  Our  story,  told  by  these  several  peoples 
with  and  without  beards  would  be  modified  exactly  as  we  find  it,  the  Hebrews 
being  a  bearded  people  like  the  Affghans,  who  claim  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and,  though  Hebrews,  they  are  Mahomedans. 

*  On  a  certain  occasion  a  guard  on  duty  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  fun,  stopped 
all  passengers,  and  cut  off  their  pigtails,  thus  making  them  Croppies  (people 
who  wore  their  hair  short,  like  the  original  American  rebels  and  the  French 
republicans).  The  tails  they  strung  up  on  a  line,  and  suspended  them  from 
lamp  to  lamp  in  front  of  the  Exchange  building— so  the  author  was  told  by  a  per- 
son who  said  he  saw  the  whole  affair  described. 
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siesta)  was  now  advanced,  took  down  the  body  of  his 
brother  (Jether  (?)  from  the  gate,  or  scaffold),  and  by 
way  of  insult  (to  the  king  and  his  sentinels)  shore  off  the 
right  cheek  (locks)  of  all  the  sentinels  (thus  making  them 
look  like  detected  spies  f) 

3574  In  our  drama  we  have  supposed  Mered  to  have  been  under 
the  eye  of  his  mother  during  his  whole  action  with  the  guard,  and 
to  have  been  assisted  by  her.  This  was  necessary,  as  he  appears  to 
have  had  but  little  natural  wit,  and  was  entirely  under  her  advice 
and  personal  guidance. 

3575  It  reads  in  Herodotus's  story  as  if  the  robber  had  no  help; 
but  in  a  case  of  the  kind  it  would  have  been  a  grave  oversight  in  his 
mother  to  have  left  him  to  himself  without  supervision  for  a  moment. 
With  a  conviction  that  his  mother  was  watching  him,  and  ready  to 
blab  on  him,  he  was  sure  to  act  the  part  she  called  on  him  to  do  ;  but 
if  she  had  not  been  near  him,  the  chances  are,  he  would  have  been  in- 
duced to  take  more  wine  than  he  did,  and  have  failed  altogether  in 
his  mission. 

3576  If  his  mother  was  there  when  the  guards  were  asleep,  she 
would  have  come  to  his  assistance  in  taking  down  the  body,  and  di- 
rected him  herself  as  to  what  he  should  do,  and  have  helped  him,  as 
a  conjuror's  accomplice,  to  take  down  the  body.  Had  Mered  been  an 
old  offender,  and  with  his  wits  about  him,  he  might  have  been  im- 
pudent enough  to  have  insulted  the  soldiers  by  cutting  off  their  hair; 
but  he  was  a  new  hand,  acting  under  instructions,  with  a  sword 
over  his  head,  which  he  feared  would  fall.  His  work  done,  he  would 
have  naturally  left  the  soldiers  in  peace,  glad  to  have  escaped  the 
moment  his  task  was  done  ;  but  his  mother,  seeing  the  work  she 
gave  her  son  completed,  naturally  enough  added  the  insult  of  cutting 
off  the  hair,  and  may  have  amused  herself  at  it  before  as  well  as  after 
her  son's  departure,  for  they  were  not  likely  to  travel  by  the  same 
road. 

3577  To  the  son,  the  sentinels,  who  saw  him  only,  gave  the  whole 
credit  of  the  drinking,  taking  down  the  body,  and  the  shearing ;  but,  as 
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in  the  story  of  Samson  the  cutting  off  the  hair  was  a  woman's  trick, 
so  was  it  previously  a  woman's  trick  in  the  case  of  the  half  shearing 
of  the  hair  of  the  sentinels  of  Rhampsinitus. 

3578  Our  version  of  Herodotus  proceeds  :  —  "  Then, 
having  laid  the  corpse  (i.  e.  the  two  parts  of  the  body,  as 
explained)  on  the  asses  (i.  e.  hid  in  the  loads  on  two  of 
the  asses),  he  (Mered,  the  pretended  vintner)  drove  (them, 
or  rather,  the  two  asses  with  the  body,  to  his  mother's), 
home  {and  delivered  up  the  body  to  her),  having  per- 
formed his  mother's  injunctions  (i.*e.  which  he  had  re- 
eeived  before  he  started  in  the  forenoon  with  the  asses,  and 
the  instructions  she  gave  him  on  the  spot  while  the  sentinels 
were  lying  stupefied  with  the  wine  they  had  drunlc). 

3579  In  our  drama  we  have  exhibited  the  exact  circumstances 
which  would  naturally  or  inevitably  occur  under  the  circumstances 
here  specified  in  the  text  of  Herodotus ;  from  which  it  is  made  abun- 
dantly evident  that  the  cunning,  wit,  cleverness,  or  wisdom  of  the 
man  was  nearly  all  of  it  secondary,  and  due  primarily  to  the  craft  of 
his  mother,  who,  having  the  whip  hand  of  her  son,  was  able  to  com- 
pel him  to  act  as  a  mere  puppet  in  her  grasp.  But  in  doing  this,  in 
which  he  obeyed  the  commandments  of  his  father  and  the  injunc- 
tions of  his  mother,  he  realized  a  Hebrew  idea,*  and  was  considered 
deserving  a  reward,  which  he  got  in  the  wealth,  rank,  and  importance 
which  were  forced  upon  him  and  his  family  so  unexpectedly,  and  so 
very  much  against  the  intentions  of  his  mother,  whose  views  led  her 
to  desire  the  exaltation  of  her  own  tribe,  though  it  might  have  been 
at  the  cost  of  the  other  tribes  of  Jacob. 

*  The  terms,  "Honour  thy  father,"  &c,  "  that  thy  days  may  be  long,"  give 
hut  a  very  faint  notion  of  the  old  ideas  of  complete  obedience  and  actual  wor- 
ship -which  the  old  Hebrews  exacted  from  their  children,  with  whom  obedience 
was  the  first  virtue.  Disobedience  of  children  was  considered  a  crime  in 
parents— hence  parents  were  punishable  for  the  crimes  of  children,  <fcc. 
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CHAPTEE  Y. 

3580  The  locus  of  the  action  of  our  story  as  told  to  He- 
rodotus now  changes,  and  the  King  of  Egypt  becomes  the 
prominent  performer.  We  read— i  i  The  king  (Rhampsinitus, 
or  Thothmes  III.),  when  he  was  informed  (by  his  daughter 
Thermuthis  alias Bethia),  that  the  body  of  the  thief  {which 
the  Icing  had  exposed  in  the  morning)  had  been  stolen 
{during  his  siesta),  was  exceedingly  indignant.' ' 

3581  This  extract,  as  we  find  it  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  has 
every  appearance  of  wilful  suppression  of  the  whole  truth  about  it ; 
and  this  suppression  is  exactly  of  that  kind  which  Hebrew  guides 
or  informers  would  have  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
Herodotus,  the  Greek,  as  to  the  real  circumstances  in  which  the 
king  unexpectedly  found  himself  placed.  We  are  told  that  "he 
was  informed,"  but  the  witness,  who  informed  him  that  the  body  was 
gone,  is  not  named  ;  but  it  comes  out,  in  the  next  sentence,  who  told 
him  the  fact,  as  a  part  of  a  conversation  which  led  him  to  order  his 
daughter  to  do  so  and  so.  His  daughter  told  him  the  body  was  re- 
moved, and  he,  in  confidence,  told  her  to  do  what  he  considered  ex- 
pedient to  detect  the  robber.  This  is  the  simple  matter-of-fact  so- 
lution of  the  case,  and  what  a  man  of  common  sense  would  have  done 
under  the  circumstances  in  ancient  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III., 
who  had  many  daughters,  and  probably  cared  very  little  about 
them. 

3582  As  we  have  realized  this  part  of  Herodotus's  story  in  our 
drama,  from  397  to  854,  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  the  mat- 
ter. Everything  is  told,  everything  explained  consistent  with  Bibli- 
cal evidence,  and  with  usages  still  or  lately  existing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  which  usages  are  thought  to  have  been  very  much  older  than 
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the  era  of  our  story,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  living  evidence  of 
things  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  or  even  of 
Osiertasen  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  time  of  Joseph. 

3583  In  the  next  extract,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  story,  we  detect 
the  same  desire  to  put  the  King  of  Egypt  into  a  false  position,  and  mis- 
represent him,  exactly  as  we  might  expect  to  find  Hebrews  speaking  of 
the  Egyptian  kings,  whom  they  despised,  on  the  score  of  their  having 
less  sense  than  Abraham,  Joseph,  and  other  Hebrews,  or  because  they 
considered  them  their  rivals  and  enemies. 

3584  The  following  words  must  be  closely  scrutinized 
for  the  above  reasons: — "  And  (the  king)  resolving  by  any 
means  {privately  or  ivithin  his  own  limited  circle,  with- 
out making  the  matter  of  the  robbery  of  the  treasury  pub- 
lic, and  himself  appear  the  dupe  of  some  first-rate  robber, 
for  robbers  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  considered 
peculiarly  clever  fellows),  to  find  out  the  contriver  of  this 
artifice  (of  stealing  the  corpse  at  noontide  from  the  senti- 
nels of  the  palace),  had  recourse  (as  it  is  said)  to  the  fol- 
lowing plan — a  design  which  (as  I,  Herodotus,  understand 
it)  to  me  seems  (to  be)  incredible." 

3585  Here  we  have  Herodotus  giving  his  candid  and  private  opi- 
nion that  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  him  appeared  to  be  "  incredible;" 
but  to  us,  with  the  action  of  the  drama  of  Pharaoh's  Daughter  before 
us,  i.  e.  with  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  developed,  nothing 
hid,  nothing  misrepresented,  the  incredibility  of  the  story  as  it  should 
have  been  told  cannot  be  detected.  In  the  version  told  Herodotus, 
the  law  of  time  was  violated  over  and  over  again  ;  small  things  were 
made  much  of,  and  vice  versa,  and  material  facts  suppressed  and 
misrepresented ;  but  by  a  rule  or  a  general  law,  the  king  was  placed 
always  in  a  false  position  ;  and  thus  what  appears  in  our  drama  to 
have  been  inevitable,  in  the  story  as  told  Herodotus  appeared  to  him 
to  be  incredible  or  impossible, 
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3586  All  this  appears  manifest  in  our  next  extract:— 
"  He  {the  king)  placed  his  own  daughter  in  a  brothel. " 


3587  The  words,  "  his  own  daughter,"  are  stronger  than  the  truth 
warranted,  and  were  intended  to  convey  the  notion  that  the  daughter 
sent  to  the  brothel  (improperly  so  called)  was  his  only  daughter, 
while  the  evidence  supplied  in  the  drama  and  elsewhere  shows  that 
she  was  the  only  daughter  of  her  mother  ;  but  then  her  father  had 
many  other  daughters  by  other  women,  at  least  fifteen,  and  proba- 
bly many  besides  these. 

3588  In  Mr.  S.  Birch's  account  of  the  discoveries  made  at  Thebes  by 
Mr.  A.  Henry  Rhind,  at  p.  18,*  we  find  the  following  notices  of  a 
number  of  little  tablets  which  that  gentleman  found  remaining  in  an 
ancient  Egyptian  tomb,  which  had  latterly  been  occupied  by  mum- 
mies of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  These  notices,  though  of  little 
general  interest  to  Egyptian  antiquarians,  are  valuable  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  number  of  general  inferences  which  develope  themselves  in 
our  story,  but  which  are  now  turned  into  matter  of  certainty  by  this 
discovery.  They  relate  to  the  great  number  of  daughters  Thoth- 
mes  III.,  or  Rhampsinitus,  had,  besides  our  Pharaoh's  daughter,  whose 
name  Bethia,  or  its  Egyptian  equivalent,  Thermuthis,  does  not  oc- 
cur in  this  list ;  nor  would  it  be  likely  to  occur  in  it,  unless  this 
king  had  another  daughter  of  the  same  name,  as  the  princesses  named 
on  the  tablets  may  have  all  died  before  they  came  of  age ;  but  our 
Pharaoh's  daughter  lived  to  be  married  to  Mered  the  Jew,  and  save 
Moses  from  being  drowned,  and  to  have  had  children  of  her  own. 

3589  It  will  save  time  and  space  to  give  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Birch's 
notes,  modifying  them  so,  as  to  exhibit  their  bearing,  as  evidence  in 
favour  of  our  version  of  Herodotus's  story  of  Rhampsinitus.  The 
tablets  are  noticed  in  the  following  order ;  they  have  each  a  name 
written  on  them  ;  they  read  as  follows :  — 

Tablet  A.  The  Princess  Nebau,  daughter  of  the  Princess  Sa-tum 
(died?  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III., 

*  Published  by  Longman  &  Co.,  186-3. 
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and  on  the  11th  of  Pharmuthi),  provided  this  tablet 
applies  to  the  same  king  with  the  others  found  with 
it. 

Tablet  B.  The  Princess  Mni  .  .  .  .  of  the  royal  family  of  Eamen- 
khaper  (Thothmes  III.). 
The  mason  Maa. 
The  keeper  Nefer,  .... 
The  embalmer  Nefer,   .... 

Tablet  C.  The  Princess  Tata  of  the  royal  family,  &c,  as  above. 

The  architect  Ukai. 

The  keeper  Su,  or  Aat. 

The  keeper  Nefruerhaf. 

The  embalmer  Nefer-renpa. 
Tablet  D.  The  Princess  Pet-Kaau. 
D\  The  Princess  Pet-Kaau. 

E.  The  Princess  Pet-pui,  surnamed  Ta  ....  en  aui. 

F.  The  Princess  Pet-pui. 

G.  The  Princess  Pet-pui,  surnamed  Ta  ....  en  aui. 
H.  The  Princess  Ptah-meri,  or  Merien-ptah. 
I.    The  Princess  Sath-ara. 
J.    The  Princess  Nefer-amen. 
K.  The  Princess  Uaai.* 
L.  The  Princess  Hanan. 
M.  The  Princess  Hanan. 
N.  The  Princess  Pet-Kau. 

3590  Here  we  get  a  list  of  daughters  of  Thothmes  III.,  who 
may  have  all  died  young,  or  been  killed  possibly  by  their  father's 
orders,  or  by  their  mothers',  who  may  have  preferred  to  have  had  sons, 
and  thereby  obtain  beneficial  interests  in  land  and  tenements,  which 
princesses  (as  in  modern  Persia)  may  not  have  given  them.  The 
names  of  the  princesses,  daughter  of  Thothmes  III.,  here  given  are  as 

*  If  we  add  the  prefix  Pet  to  this  name,  we  get  Pet-uaai,  which  by  a  slight 
change  becomes  the  Hebrew  Bethia. 
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follows: — 1,  Nebau;    2,  Nini ;  3,  Tata;    4,  Pet-kaau ; 

5,  another  Pet-kaau ;  6,  Pet-pui,  or  Ta  ....  en  aui ;  7,  another 
Pet-pui,  but  she  has  no  alias  ;  8,  another  Pet-pui  with  the  same  sur- 
name— it  looks  as  if  one  of  these  died  before  the  other ;  9,  Ptah- 
meri,  or  Merien-ptah — this  name  incorporates  the  Hebrew  name 
Miriam,  Mirian,  or  Mary,  that  of  the  sister  of  Mered,  and  half-sister 
of  Moses;  10,  Sath-ara;  11,  Nefer-amen ;  12,  Uaai;  13,  Hanan; 
14,  another  Hanan ;  15,  Pet-kau.  Fifteen  appears  to  be  a  large 
number  of  daughters  for  one  king  ;  but  if  we  consider  that  the  tablets 
in  which  these  names  are  found  were  merely  rubbish,  not  removed 
from  the  tomb  by  those  who  occupied  it  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
Thothmes  III.,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  there  were  many  more 
tablets  in  the  same  tomb  when  it  was  first  violated,  which  may  have 
been  removed  and  destroyed,  and  the  names  of  the  princesses  upon 
them,  daughters  of  Thothmes  III.,  or  Rhampsinitus,  lost  to  history. 

3591  There  are,  however,  names  enough  in  this  list  to  prove  that 
our  Pet-uaai,  or  Bethia,  or  whatever  other  nursery  name  she  may  have 
had,  or  the  Princess  Ther-Maut-is,  our  Pharaoh's  daughter,  was  not 
the  only  daughter  of  her  father ;  and  as  her  name  is  not  in  the  list, 
she  might  have  lived  to  womanhood ;  and  considering  that,  though  he 
had  sixteen  daughters,  this  may  have  been  a  very  limited  number, 
as  this  king  had  sixty  wives  and  eighty  concubines  present  on  one 
occasion.  These  were  only  a  small  part  of  his  daughters  who  did  not 
die  young,  and  for  whose  names  we  have  no  equivalent  tablets.  That 
our  king  had  other  daughters  besides  Bethia  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  notice  of  the  many  virgins  where  the  actual  numbers  of  his 
wives  and  concubines  are  mentioned  (2039),  virgin  properly  apply- 
ing to  his  younger  daughters  only  ;  for  all  the  accounts  represent  the 
Egyptian  women  so  sensual,  that  virgins  must  have  been  very  young 
in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs. 

3592  We  thus  see  that  the  word  "own"  meaning  ow/y,  is  fallacious 
when  applied  to  Thothmes  III.'s  daughter,  and  we  should  read  the 
passage — "  He  (Rhampsinitus)  placed  (Thermuthis)  one  of  his  many 
daughters  (but  the  only  daughter  of  her  mother),  in  a  brothel,"  the 
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ordinary  or  common  place  of  entertainment  for  all  travellers  and 
strangers  in  Heliopolis,  and  exactly  the  same  in  kind  with  the  esta- 
blishment kept  (not  long  after)  by  Rahab,  called  the  Zona  or  harlot,  at 
Jericho,  noticed  in  Joshua,  ii.  1-21,  where  strangers  and  travellers  re- 
sorted, as  the  Arabs  do  now  in  Cairo,  to  places  which  might  be  called 
brothels,  as  they  are  frequented  by  the  licensed  and  hereditary  har- 
lots, who  appear  to  be  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  females  called 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  by  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah,  whom  we  have 
called  in  our  parable  play  "daughters  of  Jebus,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  modest  Hebrew  females  of  Jerusalem  at  all  times.  The 
women  indicated  by  the  title  "  daughters  of  Jebus  "  in  our  parable 
play  are  the  same  in  kin  and  pedigree  with  those  noticed  by  Eze- 
kiel, xvi.  26,  as  having  from  generation  to  generation  "committed 
fornication  (as  hereditary  harlots)  with  the  Egyptians  (their)  neigh- 
bours, great  of  flesh."  A  pedigree  for  this  race  of  harlots  (who  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  ladies  of  Solomon's  harem,  or  other  Hebrew 
women  of  any  kind),  is  given  in  Ezekiel,  xvi.  3,  where  we  read — "Thy 
father  was  an  Ammonite,  and  thy  mother  an  Hittite." 

3593  To  a  careless  reader  it  looks  as  if  this  was  the  pedigree  of  the 
whole  population,  or  the  origin  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ; 
but  the  context  proves  that  it  specially  applied  to  the  Zonas,  or  here- 
ditary harlots,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  Jerusalem,  or  Jebus  rather. 
In  our  parable  play  we  find  these  hereditary  harlots  regularly  li- 
censed and  practising  their  calling  in  Lower  Egypt, — chiefly,  it  may  be 
surmised,  with  the  military  and  strangers  at  Heliopolis.  The  action 
of  our  play  is  placed  just  after  the  departure  of  the  army,  when 
business  had  become  slack  with  these  women.  Herodotus  notices  the 
boasting  of  the  military  class,  who  abandoned  their  wives  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  emigrated  in  a  body  to  Ethiopia,  calculating  that  wher- 
ever they  went  they  would  find  plenty  of  wives,  for  the  reason  given 
above  by  Ezekiel. 

3594  As  helping  to  bear  out  our  view  of  the  naturalness  of  the 
action  of  the  king  in  sending  his  daughter  (Thermuthis,  or  Bethia), 
as  a  spy,  to  the  place  called  "  a  brothel "  in  our  story,  we  may  insert 
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a  quotation  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kitto's  "  Cyclopedia,"  voce  RahabT 
where  we  read — "  The  house  of  such  a  woman  (as  Rahab,  called  a 
Zona)  was  also  (that  is,  not  only  in  one  sense  a  brothel,  hut  also  a 
lodging-house)  the  only  one  (in  Jericho,  as  a  similar  house  might 
have  been  previously  in  Heliopolis)  to  which  they  (the  spies  of 
Joshua),  as  perfect  strangers  (like  the  ass  driver  who  was,  no  doubt, 
disguised  as  a  stranger  in  our  story),  could  have  had  access,  and  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  (house  in  Jericho,  like  the  one  house  in  Heliopolis) 
in  which  they  (the  spies,  or  Pharaoh's  daughter)  could  calculate  on 
obtaining  the  information  they  required  without  danger  from  male  in- 
mates." 

3595  The  last  five  words  are  not  only  redundant,  but  erroneous  ; 
for  it  was  in  places  of  this  kind  that  danger  from  strangers  and 
others,  drunk  and  sober,  was  very  likely  to  be  found.  It  was  at  the 
Zonas'  house  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  in  modern  Egyptian,  Arabian,  and 
Syrian  towns,  the  best  and  possibly  the  only  place  where  information 
was  to  be  had.  The  place  called  a  brothel  was  where  the  licensed  or 
hereditary  harlots,  the  Almas,  had  their  dances  and  performances,  and 
it  was  convenient  to  the  caravanserai  where  all  travellers  halted. 
The  brothel,  so  called  in  our  story,  was  not  the  sort  of  a  place  so 
called  amongst  the  Greeks  of  Herodotus's  time,  in  Athens  and  else- 
where, and  now  amongst  the  English,  where  any  unfortunate  or 
vicious  woman  may  practise  the  trade  of  prostitution,  but  a  licensed 
regulated  place,  and  in  some  respects  like  the  Bordello  inSouthwark, 
which  was  under  the  care  of  the  old  bishops  of  Winchester  and  their 
deputies,  acting  as  protectors  of  public  health  and  morality.  The 
Zonas,  or  heads  of  the  prostitutes  in  Heliopolis  and  Jericho,  were 
evidently  persons,  like  the  king  of  the  thieves  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
strictly  under  government  supervision  and  care.  This  is  clear  in  the 
case  of  one  of  them,  from  Joshua,  ii.  2,  &c,  where  the  King  of  Je- 
richo is  represented  as  having  been  informed  by  his  agents  or  spies, 
and  as  having,  like  our  Pharaoh,  spoken  to  the  Zona  Rahab,  saying, 
"  Bring  out  the  men  that  entered  into  thine  house  this  night,  for  they 
are  come  to  spy  out  the  land."     Our  princess  came  as  a  spy ;  but  she 
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forgot  her  errand,  and  the  two  Zonas  let  their  king's  enemies  escape  in 
both  cases. 

3596  Thebrothel,  or  place  where  the  licensed  or  hereditary  Almae,  or 
dancing  girls,  or  prostitutes,  exhibited  themselves  in  Heliopolis,  was  the 
centre  of  news  and  intelligence  in  ancient  times,  as  such  places  are  said  to 
be  still  in  Cairo ;  and  it  was  to  this  place  in  Heliopolis  Rhampsinitus 
sent  his  spy,  in  the  same  way,  nearly,  that  Joshua  sent  his  spies  to 
Eahab's  house,  afterwards,  in  Jericho. 

3597  We  are  led  to  infer  that  Pharaoh  sufficiently  disguised  his 
daughter  as  an  Ethiopian,  or  sun-browned  girl :  so  that  she  should 
not  be  recognised  by  people  visiting  the  brothel ;  a  complete  disguise 
was  necessary  for  her.  This  is  not  stated  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  ; 
but  we  find  out  elsewhere  that  white  women  practising  the  profession  of 
the  harlot  had  to  veil  themselves,  and  dress  in  a  certain  costume,  and 
we  learn  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  apparently  "black"  in  her 
colour,  yet  suddenly  she  became  white.  We  also  learn  that  Mered, 
or  the  robber,  did  not  go  to  the  brothel  to  meet  Pharaoh's  daughter 
in  his  usual  dress  and  appearance,  or  he  would  have  been  known 
there,  and,  not  being  suspected  of  being  the  robber,  the  chances  are, 
he  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  bedding  with 
the  king's  daughter.  But  disguised  as  a  Syrian  or  Arabian  prince, 
with  plenty  of  money  in  his  hand,  and  painted  dove-colour,  and 
being  highly  perfumed,  as  he  was,  by  the  precious  ointment  on  his 
brother's  arm,  his  natural  smell  as  a  Hebrew,  which  the  Egyptians 
and  Copts  abominate,  was  disguised  and  hid  ;  and  he,  from  the  enor- 
mous value  of  the  costly  ointment  on  the  arm,  and  the  jewels  on  his 
person,  his  silver,  and  the  appearance  of  the  man,  led  him  to  be  de- 
sired and  accepted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  a  prince  or  king,  and 
exactly  in  the  same  way  that  Potiphar's  wife  accepted  Joseph,  when 
he  came  at  siesta  time  about  his  master's  business.  Both  ladies  for- 
got their  own  proper  business,  on  being  seized  with  a  form  of  lust  or 
desire  which  the  women  of  the  Nile  and  Western  Africa  are  subject 
to,  who  have  not  been  properly  excised,  even  in  our  own  times.* 

*  The  process  of  female  circumcision,  as  practised  on  the  Upper  Nile,  is  de- 
scribed by  several  modern  travellers.    It  is  calculated  to  preserve  mechanically 
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3598  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Rahab  not  only  spoke  the 
language  of  Joshua's  spies,  which  was  probably  Egyptian,  and  not 
Syriac  or  Hebrew,  but  she  was  aware  of  their  private  Egyptian 
history,  or  rather  what  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  wished  the  people 
of  Jericho  to  believe  was  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  before  and  after 
they  left  Egypt.  Her  action  is  of  a  piece  with  that  of  Zona  in  our 
drama;  and  if  the  following  Hebrew  tradition,  which  we  find  in 
Kitto's  "  Cyclopedia,"  voce  Rahab,  be  genuine,  we  may  infer  that  she 
was  possibly  a  granddaughter  of  the  Zona  of  our  story  : — "  It  reads — 
(A.)  (Rahab)  was  two  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  Hebrews  left  Egypt, 
and  (B.)  she  played  the  (Zona)  harlot  during  all  the  forty  years* 
they  (the  Hebrews)  were  in  the  wilderness ;"  and  (C.)  after  the  fall 
of  Jericho  she  married  Joshua,  and  (D.),  finally  married  Salmon, 
and  bore  him  children,  and  became  the  nominal  ancestress  of  David, 
Jeremiah,  Maaseiah,  Hananeel,  Shall  urn,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Neriah, 
Seraiah,  and  Huldah  the  prophetess.  She  must  have  been  consi- 
dered by  the  Hebrews,  though  a  Zona,  a  very  important  personage, 
and  one  whose  family  history  we  infer  was  mixed  up  with  that  of 
the  Levites  through  Mered's  and  Moses'  mother,  who  appears  in  our 


the  virginity  of  young  girls,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  to  moderate 
the  desire  of  adult  females  generally,  by  removing  more  or  less  of  the  clitoris, 
which  in  Western  Africa  is  frequently  developed  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
giving  rise  to  inordinate  lust,  indicated  by  the  conduct  of  Potiphar's  wife,  and 
the  ancient  Egyptian  women  generally,  noticed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
also  by  Herodotus. 

*  This  term  of  "forty  years  "  has  no  specific  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  in  its  application  to  a  woman  who  married  at  least  twice  afterwards 
and  had  children,  its  duration  in  real  time  in  this  instance  must  have  been 
very  short,  at  most  three  or  four  years.  In  other  ways  the  Levite  and  Si- 
meonite  scribes  have  lengthened  the  life  of  Rahab  out,  so  that  altogether  they 
make  her  live  nearly  400  years.  In  other  words,  they  make  her  natural  life 
subtend  a  series  of  events,  which  they  say  occupied  upwards  of  800  years ; 
but  the  pedigrees  of  the  royal  families  of  Saul  and  Solomon,  which  Christians 
are  obliged  to  adopt,  deny  this  estimate  altogether,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Rahab  lived  no  longer,  and  had  children  no  longer  nor  oftener  than  other 
women  of  her  time. 
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play  as  the  patron,  customer,  and  ally,  possibly  of  Rahab's  grand- 
mother or  great-grandmother  before  she  was  born  in  Egypt. 

3599  As  the  craft  of  harlot  in  Egypt  was  hereditary  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  the  last  Pasha,  we  have  inferred  that  Rahab  of  Jeri- 
cho was  a  descendant,  i.  e.  daughter's  daughter,  of  the  Zona  of  our 
drama,  who  having  been  the  personal  friend  and  ally  of  Mered's 
mother,  who  was  afterwards  the  mother  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  she 
may  have  formed  the  original  treaty  between  the  Levites  and  Zona, 
exhibited  in  our  drama,  which  Rahab  and  Joshua  may  have  acted 
on  and  revived,  and  under  which  treaty  we  may  infer  the  Jebusites, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  possibly  relations  of  Rahab,  may  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  Jerusalem.  The  residence  of  harlots  in  Jeru- 
salem, or  Jebus,  is  a  most  exceptional  circumstance,  and  is  a  condi- 
tional proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty  as  we  have  inferred  be- 
gan between  our  Zona  and  Moses'  mother. 

3600  It  would  not  be  going  beyond  probability  to  infer,  that 
Joshua  copied  Rhampsinitus's  trick,  in  sending  spies  to  Rahab's 
house,  she  being  the  Zona  of  Jericho.  The  experiment  really  failed 
in  Egypt,  though  Pharaoh  was  led  to  believe  it  succeeded  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  but  the  Hebrews  in  Joshua's  time  knew  right  well  how  Rhamp- 
sinitus  (Thothmes  III.)  had  been  fooled  and  duped  by  his  spy  ;  and 
they  would  not  have  been  disposed  to  copy  the  policy  he  followed,  had 
it  been  peculiarly  his  own..  But  this  was  not  so  ;  for  it  was  in  the 
place  of  the  Zonas,  or  legalized  harlots,  which  was  frequented  by 
strangers  and  travellers  of  all  kinds,  in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Palestine,  in  the  times  of  Thothmes  III.  and  the  kings  of  his  dy- 
nasty, within  which  both  actions  occurred,  that  information  was  to  be 
obtained  of  the  kind  Rhampsinitus  (Thothmes  III.)  in  his  day,  and 
Joshua  in  his  (i.  e.  in  three  reigns  after)  wanted,  and  hence  they  se- 
verally sent  their  spies  to  places  we  may  call  brothels,  as  this  word  is 
used  in  our  translation  of  Herodotus. 

3601  As  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  Herodotus  felt  in  believing 
that  part  of  the  stoiy,  where  Rhampsinitus  is  said  to  have  sent  his 
daughter  to  a  brothel,  evidently  grew  out  of  his  Greek  notions  con- 
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cerning  these  places,  and  the  subsequent  misrepresentations  of  the  in- 
terpreters as  to  the  actual  instructions  Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter  for 
her  guidance  when  in  the  brothel,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  con- 
sider the  curious  particulars  relating  to  licensed  harlots  which  we  find  in 
Proverbs,  vii.  1,  &c.  These  have  several  very  material  bearings  on  the 
case  we  are  considering ;  and  evidently,  the  story  in  which  they  are 
found  alludes,  though  it  does  not  actually  refer  to  the  case  of  Mered, 
and  his  brother  who  was  caught  like  a  bird  in  the  trap.  We  will 
take  the  Hebrew  text,  and  supplement  it  with  the  Greek. 

S602  It  is  evidently  a  woman  who  speaks,  and  the  place  is  not 
in  Egypt ;  and  for  many  reasons  the  loeus  seems  to  have  been  Jebus, 
or  Jerusalem,  whence  the  women  in  Zona's  establishment  appear  to 
have  been  imported  to  Heliopolis.  It  is  possible  that  the  speaker  was 
King  Lemuel's  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  model  of  an  honest 
and  honourable  wife  and  mother,  the  ideal  which  Hebrew  women 
might  imitate.  By  changing  the  letters  L  into  R,  this  name  be- 
comes Remuer,  which  being  equivalent  to  Remerri,  whose  descendants 
became  the  kings  of  the  XXth  Egyptian  dynasty,  we  may  place  her  in 
time,  though  when  this  advice  was  given  we  localize  her  in  Jerusalem. 

The  mother's  instructions  read — 
Prov.  vii.  1.  "  My  son,  keep  my  words, 

And  lay  up  my  commandments  with  thee. 

4.  Say  unto  (real)  wisdom,  thou  art  my  sister, 

And  call  understanding  (prudence  ?)  thy  kinswoman; 

5.  That  they  may  keep  thee  from  the  strange  woman, 
From  the  stranger  (like  Pharaoh's  daughter  with  Me- 
red), who  flattereth  with  her  words,  or  who  should 
assail  thee  with  flattering  words. 

6.  At  the  window  of  my  house 

I  looked  through  my  casement  (unperceived), 

7.  And,  behold,  among  the  simple  ones, 
I  discovered  among  the  youths 

A  young  man  void  of  understanding  (like  Mered), 
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8.  Passing  through  the  street,  near  her  corner; 
And  he  went  the  way  to  her  house  {like  Mered), 

9.  In  the  twilight — in  the  evening  (like  Mered), 
In  the  black  and  dark  night." 

3603  So  far,  we  have  an  equivalent  action  for  that  of  Mered,  ex- 
cept that  he  went  to  the  brothel  disguised,  and  to  some  extent  under 
the  influence  of  wine  and  excitement,  due  to  his  successful  adventure 
with  the  sentinels.  The  strange  woman  also  in  this  action  is  like 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  for  she  is  a  pretended  harlot,  and,  like  Thermu- 
this,  was  originally  intent  on  compassing  the  death  of  her  victim ;  for 
Thermuthis  was  to  arrest  the  robber  and  murderer,  and  hand  him 
over  to  her  father's  guards. 

The  story  proceeds — 

10.   "  And,  behold,  there  met  him  (the  strange  woman  dis- 
guised) in  the  attire  of  an  (hereditary  or  licensed) 
harlot  (or  Zona), 
And  (like  Thermuthis),  subtle  of  heart. 

13.  So  she  caught  him,  and  kissed  him  (as  Thermuthis  did 

Mered), 
And  with  an  impudent  face  said  unto  him, 

14.  Peace  offerings  with  me ! 

(Mered  and  Thermuthis  exchanged  "peace  offerings  at 

Zonds  house  also). 
This  day  have  I  paid  my  vows. 

15.  Therefore  came  I  forth  to  meet  thee  (like  Thermzdhis), 
Diligently  to  seek  thy  face,  and  I  have  found  thee. 

16.  I  have  decked  my  bed  with  (sheets)  coverings,  or  ta- 

pestry (950), 
"With  carved  works  (in  timber,  952),  with  fine  (or  double) 
linen  of  Egypt." 

3604  As  the  narrative  we  have  before  us  is  evidently  developed 
from  our  story,  the  circumstances  being  slightly  modified  to  adapt 
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them,  as  a  moral,  to  humbler  life  than  that  exhibited  in  our  drama, 
the  notices  here  of  Egypt,  and  the  fine  or  double  linen  of  that  country, 
in  this  place  are  deserving  of  attention.  It  is  clear  that  the  pic- 
ture or  parable  drawn  was  not  placed  in  Egypt,  where  the  action  of 
our  historic  play  is  ;  but  the  notices  of  the  bed,  its  coverings  or  hang- 
ings of  tapestry  (probably  green),  with  carved  work,  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  minute  particulars  in  our  story,  where  we  miss  after 
line  956,  ending  "cypress  or  fir-wood,"  any  notice  of  the  fine  linen 
or  sheeting  of  the  bed  itself,  which  analogy  would  lead  us  to  infer 
was  noticed  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  completing  her  argument. 
The  notice  of  the  linen  was,  no  doubt,  a  lost  portion  of  our  old  text, 
to  which  the  whole  of  the  present  narrative  bears  the  closest  theoretic 
analogy.     This  appears  clear  from  the  next  line. 

3805  The  pretended  harlot,  or  Zona,  is  made  to  say  (v.  17),  "  I  have 
perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon."  But  the  Greek 
version  reads—"  I  have  sprinkled  my  couch  with  saffron,*  and  my 
house  with  cinnamon."  The  difference  here  is  essential.  The  text 
is  evidently  changed,  apparently  to  hide  or  eclipse  the  real 
cause  of  the  use  of  myrrh,  aloes,   and  cinnamon,  or  the  precious 


*  Saffron  is  found  but  once  in  the  Hebrew  version,  in  Cant.  iv.  14 ;  its  usage 
here  in  the  Greek  looks  like  a  special  allusion  to  the  book  of  Canticles,  where, 
according  to  our  theory,  the  prototype  of  the  "  strange  woman"  in  Proverbs,  who 
would  be  a  perfect  Arachne,  and  kill  her  victim,  as  a  she  spider  kills  her  mate, 
is  first  found  in  the  bride,  or  heroine  of  our  play,  whose  original  intentions  to- 
wards her  victim  were  changed.  In  a  similar  way  the  strange  woman  in  the 
story  in  Proverbs,  if  a  real  person,  might  have  changed  her  plan  also,  in- 
stead of  stabbing  her  victim  in  "his  liver"  (heart?)  have  spared  his  life,  and 
abandoned  her  husband,  if  she  had  one,  or  her  other  paramours,  like  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  married  the  young  man.  This  ending  of  the  story  would  not 
have  conveyed  the  moral  intended,  but  his  murder  did.  Nevertheless,  the  si- 
militudes of  the  two  narratives  are  real,  and  go  far  to  prove  that  the  Song  of 
Songs  is  exactly  what  we  hold  it  to  be,  a  number  of  fragments  of  a  narrative, 
in  which  an  Egyptian  princess,  disguised  as  a  harlot,  met,  and  like  Potiphar's 
wife  fell  in  love  with,  a  handsome  and  powerful  Jewish  youth,  and,  instead  of 
killing  him,  or  being  accessory  to  his  death,  protected  him  and  married 
him. 
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ointment,*  in  this  place,  which  produced  the  famous  scent  of  the 
bed,  &c.  &c,  in  our  story. 

3606  Myrrh  might  have  suggested  the  scented  Myred,  and  would 
have  directed  attention  to  his  story ;  but  saffron,  so  far  as  it  was  anciently 
considered  green  (see  950),  and  not  yellow,  was  not  likely  to  have 
had  that  effect.  This  story  is  of  great  interest,  as  indicating  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  principles  of  our  plot,  with  modified  circumstances  which 
hide  or  mask  its  original. 

3607  In  the  next  speech  of  the  pretended  harlot  we  have  the  same 
sentiment  expressed  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  on  three  different  occa- 
sions, not  only  to  her  intended  victim,  but  also  to  the  women  in 
Zona's  establishment ;  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  following  words 
being  a  charge  against  the  pretended  harlot, — the  strange  woman — 
that  she  was  playing  exactly  the  same  game  on  a  small  scale  that 
Pharaoh's  daughter  was  employed  by  her  father  to  do  on  a  grand 
scale ;  but  in  this  case  the  game  was  played  with  success,  and  the 
foolish  man  was  killed,  while  in  the  other  case  the  so-called  cunning 
or  wise  Selim  escaped  with  his  life,  became  a  king,  and  was  rewarded 
for  bis  folly  and  effrontery. 

3608  The  next  line  reads  (verse  18),  "Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love 
until  the  morning."  This  idea  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  not  only  to  Mered,  but  to  the  women  in  the  house, 
called  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem.  Our  heroine  is  the  type  or  origi- 
nal of  the  "  strange  woman,"  and  our  story  is  reai — this  story,  founded 
on  it,  is  fiction  or  romance. 

3609  The  action  continues  ;  the  young  Hebrew  man  is  seduced,  like 
Mered  in  some  respects ;  for, 

V.  22.  "He  goeth  after  her  straightway, 

As  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter  (house),  or 
As  a  fool  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks  (or  as  a  dog  to 
bonds,  G.)  ; 

*  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  specification  of  the  spices  as  a 
funereal  offering,  which  appears  to  have  been  their  proper  use.  To  anoint  the 
dead,  and  not  the  living  body,  was  the  custom.  This  is  clear  from  the  name 
'k  Ointment-spilled"  (by  accident),  which  was  the  fancy  name  given  Mered  by 
the  Zona. 
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V.  23.  "Till  a  dart  (dagger)  strike  through  his  liver,  or 
As  a  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare  (snap-trap), 
And  knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  his  life." 

8610  The  correction  of  the  stocks  is  only  a  mild  form  of  the  predica- 
ment Mered's  brother  found  himself  in  when  he,  as  a  bird,  or  rather  as  a 
rat,  was  caught  in  the  trap  or  "snare."  This  is  a  moderated  form  of  the 
more  cruel  term  trap  we  find  in  our  tale,  which  is  continually  indicated  in 
the  narrative  from  Proverbs,  without  acknowledgment,  and  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances  and  qualifications,  that,  though  the  mother,  who 
is  reported  as  having  told  the  story  as  given  above,  did  not  refer  to  our 
story  as  the  original  she  copied  her  own  from,  it  is  clear  she  believed 
it,  and  adopted  it  as  a  fragment  of  ancient  history  or  experience,  and 
a  lesson  deserving  of  being  recast  into  a  modern  fashion,  and  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  persons  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  made  appli- 
cable to  young  men  like  Mered,  who  were  disposed  to  visit  strange 
women,  and  in  doing  so  risk  or  lose  their  lives,  their  health,  or  their 
money. 

3611  It  would  not  have  answered  the  mother's  purpose  to  have 
told  her  son  the  whole  story  of  Mered  and  Pharaoh's  daughter,  but  it 
did  answer  her  to  introduce  many  ornaments  and  ideas  from  it  into 
hers.  This  story,  then,  is  pure  fiction,  like  the  Italian  version  of  He- 
rodotus's  story  ;  for  the  mother,  who  told  the  story  to  her  son,  could 
not  have  heard  the  pretended  Zona,  or  harlot,  tell  the  young  man  who 
was  murdered  one  word  of  the  long  conversation  she  gives. 

3612  This  was  realized  from  her  recollections  of  the  story  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  which  must  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  her, 
and  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  time  of  Solomon  and  the  days  of 
his  successors,  and  probably,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  by  Joseph  us 
and  the  learned  Hebrews  of  his  age. 

3613  After  this  long  disquisition  on  the  peculiar  and  qualified 
meanings  we  are  to  attach  to  the  term  brothel,  &c,  we  may  proceed 
to  quote  a  few  words  more  from  Herodotus,  which  require  to  be  con- 
sidered with  peculiar  care  ;  for  they  were  evidently  used  to  produce 
an  impression  that  the  King  of  Egypt,  in  our  story,  was  an  "  unfeel- 
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ing  miser,"  "an  unnatural  father,"  totally  wanting  in  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  dignity,  honour,  and  decorum,  which  are  considered  essen- 
tials of  wealth  and  high  rank  in  the  East,  and  not  uncommon  even  in 
persons  of  humble  education  and  birth  who  have  been  accidentally 
elevated  to  a  royal  position.  In  the  last  case  the  Hebrew  speech  just 
quoted  from  Proverbs  was  evidently  invented  to  degrade  the  strange 
woman  to  the  level  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  considered  a  treacherous 
harlot ;  in  this  case  we  have  another  speech,  invented  or  modified  for 
the  purpose  of  degrading  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Ehamp- 
sinitus.     This  statement  in  its  integrity  reads — 

3614  The  king  [Rhampsinitus,  Thothmes  III.),  having 
11  placed  his  own  daughter  in  a  brothel  {inSeliopolis,  which 
was  an  establishment  like  that  afterwards  kept  by  Rahab 
at  Jericho — Pharaoh,  the  king  of  Egypt),  ordered  her  {his 
daughter)  to  admit  all  {visitors)  alike  to  her  embraces ; 
but,  before  they  had  intercourse  with  her,  to  compel  each 
one  to  tell  her  what  he  had  done  during  his  life  most 
clever  and  most  wicked  ;  and  whosoever  should  tell 
her  the  facts  relating  to  the  {removal  of  the  body  of  the) 
thief,  she  was  to  seize,  and  not  suffer  him  to  escape" 
(like  Joseph,  when  he  fled  from  Potiphar's  wife). 

3615  It  is  evident  that  the  word  "  embraces"*  is  quite  contradic- 

*  The  Egyptian  public  monuments  and  ceilings  where  women  are  represented 
in  certain  attitudes,  and  also  certain  terra  cotta  groups  of  figures  found  in 
Egypt,  and  now  in  European  secret  museums,  and  also  a  remark  in  Job,  xxxL  10, 
coupled  with  the  remarks  which  Pharaoh's  daughter  makes  in  lines  949-967, 
which  applied  to  Egyptian  usage,  as  contrasted  with  her  speech  in  979-81, 
and  again  in  3269-70,  where  she  expresses  her  preference  for  that  practice 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  custom,  and  which  has  been  approved 
of  by  Christian  tradition,  while  the  old  Egyptian,  or  African  custom  has  been 
condemned— these  all  agree,  and  prove  that  the  Greek  or  modern,  and  not  the 
African  or  ancient  usage,  is  referred  to  in  our  story.  If  our  story  is  of  the  age 
of  Thothmes  III.,  that  king  would  not  have  used  the  word  "  embraces ;"  for 
it  did  not  apply  at  all  to  the  circumstances  he  is  said  to  have  contemplated 
by  his  daughter  going  to  the  "brothel." 
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tory,  and  is  altogether  opposed  by  the  words,  "  but  before  they  had 
intercourse,"  &c.  To  harmonize  the  two  statements,  and  make  com- 
mon sense  of  the  passage,  the  word  "  embraces"  must  be  removed,  and 
the  word  "  company,"  or  its  equivalent,  substituted  in  its  place.  The 
contradiction  disappears ;  but  the  malicious  Hebrew  animus  of  the 
whole  speech  to  the  Egyptian  king  also  disappears  ;  for  then  it  be- 
comes quite  apparent  that  the  private  instructions  of  the  king  to  his 
daughter  here  stated  neutralize  or  contradict  each  other  nearly  so 
that  they  come  to  this — Do  one  of  two  things,  i.  e.  admit  all  comers 
to  your  company  ;  or  do  two  things,  that  is,  admit  the  visitors,  and  in- 
terrogate them  to  find  out  if  they  have  sense  and  cunning  ;  and  if  it  be 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  find  out  among  the  latter  the  party  who 
stole  the  body,  you  may  play  the  harlot  out  with  him  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence and  put  him  off  his  guard  ;  but  the  moment  you  find  the  thief 
who  admits  or  boasts  that  he  stole  the  body,  seize  upon  him,  and  do 
not  suffer  him  to  escape,  but  hand  him  over  to  the  guard. 

3616  There  is  nothing  contradictory  in  this;  and  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  instructions  a  common-place  cunning  African 
prince  of  the  present  day  would  give  one  of  his  many  daughters, 
whom  he  might  employ  as  a  confidential  agent  or  spy  to  detect  for- 
nication, robbery,  or  treason  in  his  palace  or  in  his  town. 

3617  Besides  the  broad  or  palpable  misrepresentation,  amounting  to 
actual  contradiction,  which  the  mere  words  of  the  sentence  just  quoted 
conveys  to  the  critic,  there  is  another  intended  misrepresentation  in  the 
terms,  "  he  placed  his  daughter  in  a  brothel,"  which  we  have  explained 
already  to  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  to  that  we  would  at 
first  be  disposed  to  place  on  the  words.  But  these  words,  taken  in 
connexion  with  others,  to  be  quoted  in  our  next  extract,  imply  that 
the  king  placed  his  daughter  in  the  place  called  a  brothel  for  some 
time — days,  or  perhaps  weeks — and  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
time  she  was  exposed  to  the  brutal  attacks  of  all  sorts  of  comers- 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  black  men  represented  on  the  monuments. 

3618  This  is  a  monstrous  libel  on  the  king  and  his  daughter — very 
ingenious,  to  be  sure,  but  impossible,  and  inconsistent  with  other  facts, 
which  prove  she  could  have  been  in  the  brothel,  so  called,  only  for 
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three  nights  and  the  forenoon  of  one  day,  following  the  second  night 
and,  moreover,  that  Pharaoh's  daughter,  though  in  the  brothel,  had 
no  intercourse  with  any  man  in  it  but  the  one,  and  probably,  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  the  place  and  its  law,  effected  a  binding  mar- 
riage, not  very  unlike  a  modern  Scotch  marriage,  with  the  only  man 
she  met ;  so  that,  so  far'  as  she  herself  was  concerned  on  the  one  hand, 
and  her  father  on  the  other,  the  actual  amount  of  legitimate  odium 
to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled  was  very  little  indeed. 

3619  This  appears  when  Herodotus's  words  are  explained;  but, 
as  they  are  not  in  the  natural  order  of  time,  we  will  add  a  paraphrase, 
which  will  exhibit  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  order  of  time  :— ■ 

3620  Pharaoh  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  Til.,  having  placed 
Thermuthis,  one  of  his  many  daughters,  in  the  public  house  at  He- 
liopolis,  similar  to  the  house  afterwards  kept  at  Jericho,  where  Rahab 
entertained  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  promised  land, 
ordered  his  daughter  (when  she  was  so  disguised  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  legalized  or  hereditary  harlot)  to  admit  all  visitors  to  the  house 
to  her  company  ;  but,  before  she  had  carnal  intercourse  with  any  of 
them,  to  compel  them,  or  so  manage  it,  that  each  of  them  should  tell 
her  what  he  had  done  which  he  considered  most  clever  and  most 
wicked  ;  and  whoever  should  tell  her  the  facts  relating  to  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  thief,  she  was  to  seize,  and  not  suffer  him  to 
escape.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  first  and  only  visitor  to  the 
place  was  the  thief  himself,  also  disguised,  so  that,  it  might  be  said,  she 
had  but  one  chance  given  her  of  playing  the  harlot,  and  that  she 
turned  to  account,  in  a  way  not  anticipated  by  her  father,  by  effect- 
ing a  clandestine  marriage  with  the  man  who  was  to  have  been  her 
intended  victim. 

3621  The  direct  and  indirect  libels  on  the  king  and  his  daughter 
vanish  when  all  the  circumstances  are  fully  and  fairly  developed ;  and 
we  see  clearly  that  the  case  is  misrepresented  by  the  Semitic,  or  half 
Hebrew  guides,  or  story-tellers,  influenced  by  Hebrew  spite  and  jea- 
lousy to  Thothmes  III.  and  his  daughter  Thermuthis,  afterwards  sur- 
named  Bethia. 

3622  This  appears  clearer  in  our  next  extract,  which 
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reads  : — "  When,  therefore,  the  daughter  did  what  her 
father  commanded  (which  we  might  infer,  from  the  words 
given  us  by  Herodotus,  was  playing  the  harlot  undisguised, 
for  an  indefinite  time,  in  the  public  brothel  at  Heliopolis), 
the  thief,  having  ascertained  (from  whom,  is  not  stated, 
but  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  hing 
himself — as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  hing  explained 
to  any  other  person  his  reason  for  sending  his  daughter  to 
swch  a  place)  for  what  purpose  this  contrivance  (of  send- 
ing his  daughter  to  play  the  harlot  at  the  brothel)  was 
had  recourse  to,  and  being  {simply  and  only)  desirous  to 
outdo  the  king  in  craftiness,  did  as  follows: — 

3623  Here  we  have  a  case,  as  stated  by  the  guides  to  Herodo- 
tus, which  is  most  ingeniously  misstated  or  misrepresented,  and  the 
conduct  of  Mered,  or  the  thief,  in  visiting  the  princess  in  the  brothel, 
actually  justified,  on  the  score  that  he  went  there,  not  for  the  simple 
gratification  of  his  drunken  lust  with  the  Egyptian  princess,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  women,  but  merely  to  outdo  the  king  in  crafti- 
ness* whom  he  had  robbed  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  overreached 
in  the  removal  of  the  corpse. 

3G24  Such  a  statement  as  this  exhibits  the  grossest  Hebrew 
egotism  and  partiality  towards  the  robber,  and  the  most  barefaced 
injustice  and  uncharitableness  towards  the  king  and  his  daughter. 
Well  might  the  parties  to  whom  Dr.  Simpson  refers  say,  that  those 
who  told  Herodotus  this  story  in  Egypt  were  Semitic  in  their  feel- 

*  The  words  imply  that  in  the  previous  acts  Mered  was  led  or  advised  hy  a 
second  party,  who  we  infer  was  his  cunning  mother ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
he  was  intending  to  act  for  himself,  and  outdo  the  king  in  craftiness !  A  half- 
drunken  young  fellow,  circumstanced  as  Mered  was  at  the  time,  was  very  likely 
to  feel  as  stated  in  the  text ;  hut  he  overshot  himself  altogether,  as  he  had  no 
intention  of  being  trapped  into  a  marriage  with  an  Egyptian  woman  and  she 
a  person  of  very  doubtful,  or,  by  herself,  admitted  questionable  reputation,  litre 
most  other  Egyptian  women  at  the  time. 
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ings ;  or,  rather,  that  they  were,  no  matter  what  their  public  profes- 
sion, intolerant  Hebrews  at  heart,  blinded  with  jealousy,  and  inca- 
pable of  seeing  anything  good  or  even  tolerable  in  an  Egyptian  king 
or  princess,  to  whom  they  attributed  the  beginning  of  the  ill  luck  or 
misfortune  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt. 

8625  The  passage  last  quoted  from  Herodotus,  fairly  paraphrased, 
will  read  as  follows  : — When,  therefore,  King  Rhampsinitus's  daugh- 
ter went,  so  disguised  that  nobody  could  recognise  her,  to  the  brothel, 
as  her  father  had  commanded  her,  the  thief,  having  ascertained  that 
she  was  there  so  disguised,  and  suspecting  for  what  purpose  this  contri- 
vance of  her  being  sent  to  the  brothel  to  play  the  harlot  was  in- 
tended, and  being  desirous  of  having  private  intercourse  with  the 
king's  daughter,  with  whose  natural  appearance  in  public  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  anxious  to  outdo  the  king,  her  father,  in  crafti- 
ness— for  he  had  a  great  reputation  in  that  way — had  recourse  to  the 
following  plan,  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  his  mother, 
who,  as  an  orthodox  Hebrew  woman,  would  have  done  her  best  to 
hinder  her  son  from  visiting  even  an  Egyptian  princess  privately, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

3626  Here  we  have  the  truth  imperfectly  but  impartially  deve- 
loped, as  it  is  sketched  in  the  words  preserved  by  Herodotus.  In  our 
statement  given  above  everything  is  natural  and  real,  and  consistent 
with  evidence  ancient  and  modern,  which  has  been  already,  and 
which  may  be  brought  hereafter  to  explain,  and  still  further  develope 
the  text  of  Herodotus.  That  text  is  defective  in  many  minute,  yet 
essential  details,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  and  na- 
turalize his  narrative,  or  br^ng  it  up  to  the  matter-of-fact  standard, 
such  as  should  satisfy  an  intelligent  and  honest  jury. 

3627  In  the  above  specification  of  facts  reported  by  Herodotus 
there  is  a  suppression  of  the  truth,  calculated  to  mislead  the  reader 
into  false  impressions,  unfavourable  to  the  king,  and  favourable  to  the 
robber,  whose  conduct,  however,  was  evidently  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  of  the  young  man  void  of  understanding  noticed  in  Pro  v.  vii.  7, 
&c,  and  whose  story  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  deduced  from 
x  2 
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an  older  and  much  more  perfect  description  of  Mered  and  his  doings 
at  the  brothel  in  Heliopolis  than  we  find  in  Herodotus. 

3628  The  statement,  from  the  beginning  of  chapter  five,  is  also  a 
most  clever  and  wicked  libel  on  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  but  when  it  is 
perfectly  sifted  and  examined,  it  comes  to  this : — She  was  sent  to  the 
Zona's  house  by  her  father,  the  Pharaoh,  or  king  ;  and  when  she 
went  there,  she  was  followed  and  met  by  the  hero  of  our  story,  who 
alone  visited  her  privately,  and  there,  without  his  mother's  know- 
ledge or  consent,  completed  a  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, while  she,  on  her  part,  without  the  consent  of  either  her  father  or 
mother,  did  the  same  thing  with  him. 

3629  According  to  both  Hebrew  and  Egyptianlaw  and  custom  (which 
at  this  time  may  have  been  identical),  the  marriage  made  at  Zona's, 
at  which  presents,  rings,  or  tokens  made  of  gold,  were  exchanged  in 
the  presence  of  a  witness,  was  perfectly  lawful,  both  parties  being  of 
age,  and  the  man  without  a  father  to  forbid  or  break  the  bargain  or 
contract ;  so  that,  though  Pharaoh's  daughter  went  to  the  brothel,  so 
called,  to  discover  and  arrest  the  thief,  and,  we  may  infer,  with  in- 
structions from  her  father,  in  the  last  resort  to  play  the  part  of 
harlot  out,  provided  in  doing  so  she  arrested  the  thief,  yet  she  there 
became  a  lawful  wife  of  a  Hebrew  prince,  who  afterwards  proved  him- 
self to  have  been  the  robber  of  the  body,  and  the  spoiler  of  the  trea- 
sury of  the  king,  her  father. 

3630  All  the  explanation  in  the  statements  quoted  above  from 
Herodotus,  relating  to  the  private  or  confidential  instructions  which 
Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter,  and  the  motives  attribifted  to  the 
hero  of  the  drama,  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  surmise  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  who  told  the  story  to  Herodotus,  and  not  as  evidence ; 
though  it  is  quite  probable  that  Mered,  justifying  himself,  did  state 
or  publish  his  account  of  the  whole  matter,  blaming  the  king  and  his 
daughter,  which  has  been  lost  or  suppressed;  and  that  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  in  reply  to  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  her  rela- 
tives and  friends,  did  publish  her  narative,  of  which  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  disjointed  fragments  in  the  Song  of  Songs;  Herodotus's  narrative 
giving  us  a  mere  outline  of  the  case,  greatly  misstated,  which  Mered 
may  have  published. 
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3631  When  we  critically  compare  the  animus  which  we  find  in 
the  story  given  us  by  Herodotus,  and  the  evidence  which  applies  to 
it,  with  the  animus  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  story  in  Herodotus  was  Mered's,  or  the  man's  story,  and 
that  it  may  have  been  at  an  extremely  early  period  committed  to 
writing  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  compare  with  it  the  story 
in  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  evidence  which  applies  to  it,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  story  Pharaoh's  daughter  told, 
and  which  the  women  of  the  time  believed  and  told  in  opposition  or 
contradistinction  to  the  other  story,  which  the  men  received. 

3632  In  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  note-taking  and  writing  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  highly  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  there  was  a 
custom  which  extended  down  to  modern  times  comparatively,  of 
writing  down  or  recording  dreams ;  and  there  is  enough  in  the  Song 
of  Songs  to  indicate,  not  only  that  it  was  taken  down  from  the  very 
words  of  Thermuthis,  but  more,  that  she  was  accustomed  to  have 
her  words,  as  a  dreamer,*  taken  down  by  note-takers  ;  for  she  corrects 
herself  several  times,  and  repeats  words,  which  a  person  testifying  to 
a  scribe  might  do  who  wished  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  There  is  indirect  evidence  that  she  was  or  had  been 
employed  as  a  dreamer,  and  was  what  might  be  called  improperly 
a  virgin  of  the  Sun,  Helios,  or  Re,  and  in  the  habit  of  reporting  her 
dreams,  and  considered  a  most  truthful  and  clever  person. 

3633  She  was  a  nominal  virgin,  or  "  maiden,"  and  her  sisters,  "with- 
out number"  in  the  palace,  were  also  real  or  nominal  virgins,  or  "  mai- 
dens," and  their  number  was  considerable  and  unknown  ;f  but  she  was 

*  They  were  kept  in  temples  by  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  it  is 
clear  this  usage  was  practised  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  When  it  began  or 
when  it  ended  there  is  not  clear.  The  women  who  were  thus  employed  in 
Egypt  were  considered  doves,  or  pigeons,  and  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  appear  to 
have  been  of  royal  or  priestly  pedigree.  The  founders  of  the  oracle  at  Dodona, 
according  to  a  tradition  noticed  by  Herodotus,  ii.,  54-57,  were  doves,  or  pigeons, 
from  Egypt :  our  Pharaoh's  daughter  speaks  of  her  lover  as  a  "  dove." 

t  As  the  daughters  of  a  late  King  of  Persia  were  not  counted,  though  his 
sons  were  over  1000,  it  is  likely  that  the  daughters  or  "maidens"  of  Thoth- 
mes IIL  were  in  the  same  predicament,  which  is  the  case  generally  where  kings 
have  harems,  the  sons  alone  giving  the  mothers  rank  or  importance,  or  a  pecu- 
niary benefit  for  the  support  of  a  son. 
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considered  as  the  chief  amongst  them  for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  old  Egyptian  sense  of  the  words.  She  was  an  Egyptian 
Juliet,  but  Mered  appears  to  have  been  a  very  sorry  Hebrew  Romeo  ; 
for  his  passion,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  by  the  story  in  its  two 
forms,  was  mere  lust,  stimulated  by  wine,  and  a  vindictive  desire  to 
punish  a  king  for  taking  peculiar  measures  to  arrest  him,  after  he  had 
robbed  the  same  king  of  a  vast  amount  of  treasure. 

8634  There  are  many  passages  in  Proverbs  relating  to  women  and 
wine,  wisdom  and  craft,  or  cunning,  which  appear  to  refer  to  this  part 
of  our  story  as  real  matter  of  fact.  But  there  is  one  of  them  in  Pro- 
verbs, xxx.  18,  19,  which  is  of  special  interest  as  indicating  the  rea- 
son why  Pharaoh  employed  his  daughter,  in  the  way  described,  to 
catch  the  cunning  thief.     The  whole  passage  reads  as  follows : — 

3635  "  There  be  four  (things,  or  matters  of  fact)  I  (Solomon,  or 
the  writer  of  this  part  of  Proverbs)  know  (or  understand)  not — 

1.  "  The  way  of  an  eagle  (soaring  or  supporting  himself  without 
any  apparent  motion  of  his  wings)  in  the  air" — (a  puzzle  even  in  the 
19th  century  to  physicists  and  naturalists). 

2.  "  The  way  of  a  serpent  (climbing  or  moving)  upon  a  (smooth) 
rock  (very  much  inclined,  or  perpendicular,  which  may  have  been 
effected  by  a  partial,  or  imperfect  exclusion  of  the  air  between  the 
soft  skin  of  the  belly  of  the  snake  and  the  surface  of  the  stone.  On 
this  principle  a  fly  holds  on  by  the  partial  vacua  he  produces  in 
his  feet  on  a  pane  of  glass,  8fc.  The  writer  of  Proverbs  was  ignorant 
of  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
he  was  puzzled,  as  he  explains). 

3.  "  The  way  of  a  ship  (or  rather  how  a  ship's  way  out  of  sight  of 
land  is  maintained  by  a  judicious  pilot)  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 
Here  there  is  ignorance  pleaded  of  the  usage  of  the  magnet  as  indi- 
cating the  north,  though  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
Scripture  which  prove  that  the  Edomites  and  Hebrews  knew  the  mag- 
net's  polarity  ;"*  and  certain  sculptured  cylinders  of  magnetic  iron  ore 

*  That  is,  a  power  of  pointing  to  the  north,  which  was  the  sacred  place  of  the 
civilizing  Asiatics  when  they  came  westward ;  these  traditions,  &c,  pointed 
eastwards.    Mount  Meru  was  an  ideal  north  pole,  or  the  navel  of  the  world. 
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prove  that  the  eagle-headed  god  of  the  Assyrians — the  Satan  of  the 
Hebrews  (?) — was  considered  as  using  a  suspended  magnetic  cylinder 
to  direct  his  "  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  earth" — a  usage  of  the  load- 
stone  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Chinese  and  central  Asiatics 
who  guided  their  courses  on  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia  from  a  very 
early  period  down  to  the  present  day  by  the  Chinese  compass,  or 
balanced  loadstone,  8fc. 

4.  "  The  way  of  a  (crafty  and  cunning)  man  (like  Mered  in  our 
story)  with  a  (young)  maid"  (like  our  Pharaoh's  daughter),  who,  pro- 
bably, bred  up  in  a  harem,  had  but  little  opportunity  of  studying 
men  or  humanity  as  it  existed  in  Heliopolis  and  its  neighbourhood; 
yet  was  she,  the  "  maid,"  more  than  a  match  for  the  "  man"  Mered 
and  his  old  experienced  mother ;  her  case  proving,  that  love  in  woman 
for  her  "  beloved"  is  actually  more  than  a  match  for  the  love  of  a 
mother  for  a  son,  with  the  love  of  the  son  for  the  mother  added  to  it, 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Jochabed  and  Mered.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Lemuel,  or  whoever  wrote  the  sentences  quoted  above,  was  unable 
to  understand  the  ways  of  the  maid  (or  young  woman)  Thermuthis 
with  Mered  the  spoiler,  though  he  might  have  been  "  a  king  whom 
his  mother  instructed1'  in  the  ways  of  women,  and  especially  strange 
ones,  of  all  degrees,  professions,  and  nationalities. 

3636  In  the  case  we  have  lately  considered  the  "  strange  woman" 
was  not  stated  to  have  been  a  person  of  rank,  but  a  mere  crafty  pre- 
tended harlot,  robber,  and  murderer,  of  which  there  are  many  mo- 
dern examples,  and  so,  it  may  be  said,  her  action  was  not  a  perfect 
parallel  to  our  case ;  but  in  the  apocryphal  story  of  Judith  (chap. 
viii.  7,  &c).  In  it  we  find  a  parallel  case  :  rank  is  not  wanted,  for 
she  was  a  Hebrew  princess  who  played  the  same  game  with  our 
Pharaoh's  daughter — "she  was  of  a  goodly  countenance,  and  very 
beautiful  to  behold"  (like  Pharaoh's  daughter),  and  whose  "  wisdom 
was  manifested"  (v.  29).     Our  heroine  is  a  widow  of  a  Jewish  king. 

Different  people  adopted  this  idea,  and  placed  the  navel  in  other  places.  The 
modern  Chinese  idea  is  taken  from  the  Chinese  compass,  which  supposes  the 
earth  balanced  on  a  point,  and  not  hung  from  a  thread. 
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Judith,  in  v.  34,  is  made  to  say  to  the  men  of  Bethulia,  "  But  in- 
quire not  ye  of  mine  act ;  for  I  will  not  declare  it  unto  you  till  the 
things  be  finished  that  I  (intend)  to  do." 

3637  In  chap.  x.  3,  we  read,  Judith  "  washed  her  body  all  over 
with  {coloured)  water  (or  paint),  and  anointed  herself  with  precious 
(scented)  ointment  (similar  to  that  which  MereoVs  mother  put  on  the 
corpse),  and  braided  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  put  on  a  {gold)  tire  (or 
mitre)  on  it,  and  put  on  her  garments  of  gladness"  (worn  probably  on 
festivals  to  Astarte,  and  also  by  harlots).  Verse  4  : — "  And  she  took 
sandals  (to  indicate  her  rank,  perhaps,  like  those  worn  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter)  upon  her  feet,  and  put  about  her  (wrists)  her  bracelets, 
and  (about  her  neck)  her  chains,  and  (on  her  ankles  or  arms)  her 
rings,  and  her  earrings  and  all  her  (other  gold)  ornaments,  and  decked 
herself  bravely  (exactly  like  a  harlot)*  to  allure  the  eyes  of  all  (the 
foreign)  men  (of  the  Assyrian  army)  that  should  see  her." 

3638  We  learn  (v.  7)  that  "her  countenance  was  altered  (so  that 
people  would  not  believe  her  to  be  a  Hebrew),  and  her  apparel 
changed."  She  was  evidently  disguised  as  an  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
Zona  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  writer  of  this  story  did  not  like  to  say 
that  Judith  had  completely  disguised  herself,  and  went  forth  like 
Tamar  and  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  play  the  harlot.  The  story  pro- 
ceeds, and  we  are  told  that  on  the  fourth  night  after  Judith  went  to 
Holofernes'  tent,  he  gave  a  feast  to  some  of  his  friends.  Judith  at- 
tended it  as  one  of  the  immodest  daughters  of  the  Assyrians  which 
serve  in  the  house  (harem)  of  Nabuchodonosor. 

3639  In  verse  16  we  see  how  her  plot  proceeded,  and  in  verses  1 7 
and  18  we  find  Holofernes  and  Judith  drinking  wine  together;  and 
she  flatters  and  deceives  the  old  general,  probably  changing  cups,  and 
so  managing  to  drug  his  wine.  In  verse  20  we  are  informed  that 
Holofernes  "took  great  delight  in  her}  and  drank  much  more  wine 

*  Or  "women  of  Jerusalem,"  whose  use  of  gold  ornaments  was  denounced  by 
Isaiah,  and  other  prophets.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  carry  the  true- 
blooded  Hebrew  ladies  of  antiquity  clear  of  all  the  deserved  abuse  which  the 
prophets  of  old  heaped  on  the  hereditary  harlots,  the  daughters  of  Jebus  or 
Jerusalem  of  our  drama,  half-blooded  Ammonites  and  Hittites. 
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than  he  had  drunk  at  any  time  in  one  day  since  he  was  born,"  and 
fell  off  asleep,  in  the  same  -way  that  King  Ehampsinitus's  sentinels 
made  themselves  dead  drunk,  and  then  slept. 

3640  In  chap,  xiii,  6,  we  read — "Then  she  (Judith)  came  to  the 
pillar  of  the  bed  which  was  at  Holofernes'  head,  and  {she)  took  down 
bis  fau(l)chion  from  thence  (but  it  is  likely  that  she  had  previously 
stabbed  him  in  the  liver  or  heart  with  her  bodkin  or  stiletto),  and 
took  bold  of  the  hair  of  his  head  (but  she  did  not  cut  it  off,  like 
Delilah  in  the  case  of  Samson,  or  Mered  or  his  mother  in  the  case 
of  Pharaoh's  sentinels,  bat)  "  with  all  her  might  she  smote  twice  upon 
bis  neck ;  and  she  took  away  Holofernes'  bead  from  him  (v.  10),  hav- 
ing put  it  in  her  bag  of  (for)  meat."  Thus  realizing  the  feat  of  the 
robber  of  the  treasury  when  be  cut  bis  brother's  bead  off,  and  put 
it  in  a  bag,  and  brought  it  home  safe  to  bis  mother,  and  thus  saved 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  whole  family,  and  the  contingent  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  Hebrews  then  in  Egypt — Judith,  in  her  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  saving  the  Hebrew  nation  and  priesthood. 

3641  If  the  story  of  Judith  were  real  history,  one  might  be  dis- 
posed to  argue  that  she  had  the  whole  of  our  story  in  her  mind's  eye 
before  she  started  on  her  expedition,  and  that  she  modified  its  craft 
to  meet  the  peculiar  emergencies  explained  in  the  previous  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Judith.  This  book  is  in  the  highest  degree  apocry- 
phal, and  at  the  same  time  equally  Hebraical.  It  was  considered  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Syncellus,  in  that  of  Xerxes,  who  died  b.  c.  464,  according  to 
Hales ;  and  as  Herodotus's  visit  to  Egypt  has  been  put  down  circa 
b.  c.  460,  much  of  the  action  in  this  story  of  Judith  must  have  been 
copied  or  imitated  from  an  older  and  more  exact  or  circumstantial 
copy  of  our  story  than  that  told  to  Herodotus,  or  preserved  in  the 
Song  of  Songs,  &c. ;  for  it  clearly  admits  and  illustrates  the  action  of 
the  female  mind  in  our  plot ;  and,  on  the  whole,  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  book  of  Judith  itself  was  a  specimen  of  Hebrew  fiction  de- 
vised in  Babylon,  perhaps  by  a  woman,  from  Hebrew  originals,  one 
of  these  being  our  story  in  its  integrity,  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
time,  character,  and  action  of  a  clever  Judith,  or  Jewish  woman  like 
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Mered's  mother,  when  placed  under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as 
those  described  in  the  book  of  Judith. 

3642  We  cannot  imagine  a  Hebrew  man  adopting  a  genuine  Egyp- 
tian narrative  for  a  supply  of  characteristic  matters  of  fact  to  exhibit  the 
mind  and  action  of  Hebrew  women.  If  the  book  of  Judith  be  of  the 
age  or  older  than  464  b.  c,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  Herodo- 
tus's  story  of  Rhampsinitus,  and  of  its  being  known  to  Hebrews  at 
the  time  in  Persia ;  nay,  more,  it  is  a  proof  that  that  part  of  the 
drama  we  take  from  Herodotus,  was  accepted  and  used  by  the  He- 
brew author  of  the  story  of  Judith  as  an  original  Hebrew  legend  or 
tradition  relating  to  the  mother  of  Moses,  &c,  from  which  certain 
ideas  and  matters  of  fact  or  embellishments  might,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  borrowed  or  taken  without  acknowledgment  to  make 
up  such  stories  as  that  of  the  pretended  harlot  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, or  the  pretended  harlot  in  the  book  of  Judith,  from  the  pre- 
tended harlot  in  our  drama  of  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

3643  The  story  of  Judith,  the  ideal  Jewess,  also  exhibits  clearly 
the  female  animus,  which  was  to  cheat  or  delude  men,  the  mainspring 
of  all  the  action  in  our  story  and  its  Hebrew  imitations,  which  the 
Hebrew  male  guides  or  interpreters,  who  told  the  first  part  of  it  to 
Herodotus,  carefully  hid  or  kept  out  of  his  sight,  giving  all  the  craft 
or  cunning,  as  well  as  the  action,  to  the  hero  of  the  drama,  who  was, 
in  many  respects,  a  very  commonplace  person,  but  the  sort  of  a  fel- 
low we  often  see  clever  women  use  as  their  agents  in  crime,  and  pre- 
fer otherwise  for  certain  purposes. 

3644  The  next  quotation  begins  with  a  statement  which  SirG.  Wil- 
kinson very  properly  objects  to,  on  the  score  that  it  alludes  to  a  dif- 
ferent body,  and  not  to  the  corpse  of  the  robber's  brother.  Thus  we 
perceive  that  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  was  led  to  infer,  that,  as  Pharaoh's 
daughter  practised  the  profession  of  harlot  for  some  days  at  the  bro- 
thel, the  arm  of  another  fresh  corpse  was  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
part  of  the  action  of  our  drama.  But  this  is  all  Hebrew  mystification 
and  exaggeration  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  Mered  killed  his  brother  late  at 
night.  He  returned  the  same  night  to  his  mother  with  the  head, 
which  was  anointed,  and  put  to  steep  in  strong  wine.   In  the  afternoon 
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of  the  next  day  he  took  down  the  headless  body  in  front  of  the  palace, 
getting  it  free  by  cutting  off  one  of  the  arms.  He  returned  to  his 
mother's  house  with  the  body,  where  she  anointed  it,  and  put  it,  with 
the  head,  in  the  steep,  and  then  fell  asleep.  It  was  then  that  Mered 
found  out  from  Miriam,  the  pimp  in  our  story,  that  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, disguised,  was  at  the  brothel,  and  went  there  with  the  scented 
arm  under  his  cloak ;  so  that  the  arm  of  the  body  of  his  brother 
might  have  been  considered  fresh  (or  of  the  fresh  body),  as  any  arm 
he  could  have  got,  unless  he  murdered  a  second  person  to  get  an  arm 
for  a  very  equivocal  use. 

3645  The  words  given  by  Herodotus  read — "Having 
cut  off  the  arm  of  afresh  corpse  (it  should  he,  of  the  fresh 
corpse),  at  the  shoulder — (this  was  a  common  cat  with  the 
butchers,  or  people  hilling  oxen,  fyc,  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings) — he  (the  robber,  or  Mered),  took  it  (the  arm) 
with  him  under  his  cloak"  (to  the  brothel). 

3646  We  may  ask — What  could  have  induced  Mered  to  do  such 
a  curious  thing  as  to  bring  the  arm  of  a  man  to  the  brothel  ?  Or,  if 
he  did  not  do  it,  what  could  have  induced  the  inventor  of  the  story  to 
introduce  into  it  such  a  circumstance  ?  According  to  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son's view  of  the  case,  it  was  an  impossibility,*  or  an  extreme  absur- 
dity, as  it  would  most  likely  have  led  to  Mered's  arrest  for  the  rob- 
bery, or  for  the  abuse  of  a  corpse  intended  for  embalming,  or  for 
murder,  unless  we  infer  it  was  the  arm  of  his  own  brother,  of  whose 
death  the  police  authorities  or  public  embalmers  had  no  information 
at  the  time.  But  why  did  he  burden  himself  with  the  arm  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  that,  at  the  time,  perfumed  with  precious  ointment  to  save 
or  hinder  it  from  putrefaction  after  its  exposure  to  the  sun,  wind, 
and  flies  from  shortly  after  daybreak  to  about  2  o'clock  of  the  after- 

*  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  takes  the  words  in  Herodotus's  text  as  they  stand—"  the 
arm  of  a  fresh  corpse"— understanding  thereby  that  a  second  corpse  is  implied, 
for  which  there  was  no  occasion  whatever.    The  real  difficulty  is  the  use  of  the 

article  a  for  the  article  the  in  this  place. 
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noon,  when  we  may  infer  it  was  taken  down,  anointed,  and  put  in  a 
steep  of  wine  ? 

3647  The  answer  to  this  question  is  most  simple  and  natural: — 
Mered  found  his  mother  asleep  at  the  time  he  learned  that  the  Egyp- 
tian princess  was  disguised  at  the  brothel ;  and  it  immediately  occurred 
to  him — he  being  at  the  moment  excited  with  the  success  of  his  ad- 
venture with  the  guards,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  wine  he  had 
drunk — and  as  a  bold  child,  when  relieved  from  the  supervision  of  its 
nurse,  instinctively  goes  to  the  fire,  or  does  something  it  knows  it 
should  not  do,  so  Mered,  on  finding  his  watchful  mother  asleep,  de- 
termined to  do  something  which,  had  she  been  awake,  she  would  have 
hindered  him  from  doing.  In  doing  this  he  was  also  gratifying  a 
desire  which  he  may  have  entertained  with  other  young  and  simple 
Hebrew  men  for  the  company  of  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  Ammonite,  Hit- 
tite,  and  Jebusite  women,  all  of  them  strange  women,  and  forbid  by 
the  mothers  of  Hebrew  youths,  as  persons  who  sought  their  com- 
pany for  mercenary  and  wicked  motives,  often  coupled  with  the  in- 
tention of  the  murder  of  their  victims. 

3648  No  doubt,  notions  of  allegiance  to  his  mother  struggled  in 
his  mind,  with  others  of  an  opposite  character ;  and  it  evidently  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  as  Joseph  had  been  caught  by  his  shirt  or  tunic, 
or  a  piece  of  it,  and  condemned  as  guilty,  it  being  produced  in  testi- 
mony against  him,  that  he  would  go  to  the  brothel  without  any  body 
garment  on  at  all,  and  disguise  himself  as  one  of  those  Asiatic  chief- 
tains whom  we  see  painted  on  the  monuments  of  Thothmes  III.,  and 
with  no  covering  on  him  but  a  cloak;  and,  finally,  to  hinder  or  an- 
ticipate any  chance  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  making  her  caption  good, 
he  would  manage  it,  like  some  of  the  modern  London  pickpockets,  so 
as  to  make  her  imagine  his  brother's  arm  to  be  his  own,  and  hold  on 
to  it  perhaps  till  she  slept,  when  he,  being  at  liberty,  might  leave  the 
arm  with  her,  *  and  escape  from  the  house,  not  by  the  door  into  the 

*  The  whole  trick,  from  first  to  last,  indicates  a  perfect  contempt  for  the  feel- 
ings of  his  mother,  and  a  total  want  of  those  ideas  of  personal  regard  for  his 
brother  which,  at  the  time  and  place  where  the  action  occurred,  would  have 
heen  considered  the  highest  virtue.    It  supplies  the  most  convincing  proof 
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street,  but  by  the  door  to  the  roof,  or  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  which, 
in  Heliopolis,  as  in  many  modern  Asiatic  and  African  towns,  might 
have  been  flat,  and  the  roof  of  his  mother's  house  accessible  from  the 
roof  of  the  brothel,  so  called,  no  wide  street  preventing  a  passage 
between  the  two  houses. 

3649  It  was  only  a  young  Hebrew  man  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and 
excited  by  wine  and  victory,  who  could  have  done  what  he  did  ;  yet 
under  all  the  circumstances  and  influences  which  operated  on  him  at 
the  same  time,  he  appears  to  have,  as  it  were,  submitted  implicitly  to 
a  temptation*  which  only  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  his  mother,  and  of 
respect  for  the  ideas  of  propriety  which  his  people  entertained  at  the 
time,  might  have  prevented,  had  he  been  sober. 

3650  The  foolish  act  of  taking  the  arm  with  him  was  partly  sug- 
gested by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  there  ready  for  any  use ;  and 
his  object  in  taking  it  was  due  to  a  notion  which  flashed  across  his 
mind,  that  it  would  be  a  capital  trick,  if  she  caught  him  by  the  dead 
arm,  to  leave  it  with  her. 

3651  It  is  likely  he  had  in  his  mind's  eye  some  story  from  which 
the  legend  of  Isis  and  Osiris  may  have  been  in  part  borrowed,  which 
applied  to  laud  or  sea  crabs,  or  some  reptile  which  could  cast  its 
claws  off  when  caught  by  one  of  them. 

3652  No  doubt  Mered  looked  on  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  a  living 
mantrap,  and  he  took  his  measures  at  the  moment,  as  he  thought,  like 
a  cunning  fox,  or  an  old  experienced  bird  ;  and  though  willing  to  be 
held  for  a  time  while  he  enjoyed  the  bait,  it  was  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  escape  afterwards,  and  overreach  the  party  who  set  the 

that  Mered  was  capable  of  any  atrocity  when  he  was  excited  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine.  It  looks  as  if  he  really  murdered  his  brother  when  he  was  in 
the  trap,  and  that  the  whole  story  he  told  his  mother  and  others  was  an  impu- 
dent fabrication  :  as  such  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  considered  it. 

*  It  was  more  than  the  king's  plan  contemplated ;  for  it  was  founded  on  the 
chance  of  the  robber  visiting  the  place  by  accident,  and  of  his  being  taken  pri- 
soner through  his  ignorance  of  the  Egyptian  princess ;  but  here  we  find  that  the 
visit  of  Mered  to  the  brothel  was  not  accidental,  and  was  due  altogether  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his  enemy's  daughter  was  in  the  place,  acting,  pro- 
bably, as  a  spy. 
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trap,  and  thus  prove  he  was  wiser  or  more  subtle  than  the  cunning 
king  himself,  who  it  appears  was  considered,  at  least  by  himself,  to 
be  very  wise. 

3653  The  next  passage,  if  correctly  translated,  exhibits 
the  usual  formula  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  implies 
the  actual  cohabitation  of  parties.  It  reads — "  and  hav- 
ing gone  in  to  the  king's  daughter.' ' 

3654  This  is  not  stated  of  her  previous  visitors ;  hence  we  are  left 
at  liberty  to  infer  that  she  had  no  previous  visitors  who  "  went  in  to 
her,"  so  that  Mered  alone  had  this  opportunity  given  to  him.  This  is 
the  case  we  have  developed  in  our  parable  play,  and  which  is  also 
confirmed  by  our  view  of  the  story  of  the  Song  of  Songs ;  for  though 
in  it  Pharaoh's  daughter  beds  twice  with  Mered — first  on  the  night  of 
the  day  of  her  arrival  in  the  brothel,  and  in  her  mother's  house  at 
siesta  time  of  the  day  after — no  other  male  visitor  to  the  brothel  had  any 
chance  of  seeing  her  there ;  and  from  the  fact  of  her  falling  in  love 
with  Mered,  as  Zeleuka  or  Asenath  did  with  Joseph,  there  could 
have  been  no  chance  given  to  any  other  man.  When  deprived  of  all 
mystification  and  exaggeration,  it  is  clear  Pharaoh's  daughter  met 
and  fancied  Mered ;  and  in  her  own  way  she  married  him  privately, 
i.  e.  effected  what  might  be  called  a  Scotch  marriage  with  him. 

3655  The  following  sentences  are  nearly  absurd,  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  fill  up  or  balance  sentences  above  which  state  circumstances 
that  Pharaoh's  daughter  alone  could  have  told,  and  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  she  did  not  tell,  but  which  Mered  might  have 
stated  out  of  bravado  when  he  was  amongst  his  friends.  The  story 
proceeds : — 

3656  "  And  being  asked  the  same  questions  as  all 
the  rest  (of  the  visitors)  were  (as  if  Pharaoh's  daughter 
had  had  a  run  of  visitors  before  she  met  Mered,  and  with- 
out any  motive  had  become  a  common  prostitute),  he  re- 
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lated  (to  her)  that  lie  had  done  the  most  wicked  thing-4 
when  he  cut  off  his  brother's  head,  who  was  caught  in 
a  trap  in  the  king's  treasury  ;  and  the  most  clever 
{subtle])  thing,  when,  having  mada  the  (king,  her 
father  s)  sentinels  drunk,  he  took  away  (in  the  middle  of 
the  day)  the  corpse  of  his  brother,  that  was  hungup" 
(early  in  the  morning). 

3657  Here  is  prejudice,  and  all  that  anti-Egyptian  feeling  which 
the  Hebrews  of  the  time  of  Ezra  gave  an  unlimited  license  to,  deem- 
ing it  meritorious  to  libel  all  the  Egyptians  of  the  time  who  were 
friendly  to  the  re-establishment  of  an  Egyptian  or  Edomite  dynasty 
in  Lower  Egypt  under  Grecian  patronage,  and  the  contingent  extra- 
dition again  of  all  those  who  might  be  found  to  be  Hebrews  or  Jews, 
and  more  especially  those  in  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis, 
where  they  claimed  to  have  had  a  settlement  in  the  best  of  the  land 
in  the  good  old  times  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  dynasties. 

3658  In  the  above  extract  Mered's  moral  status  is  degraded  by 
the  previous  degradation  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  a  position  some- 
thing worse  than  that  of  the  lowest  or  most  degraded  of  the  women 
in  the  house,  for  it  is  stated  she  was  to  meet  all  the  visitors  !  This 
statement  is  absurd,  and  monstrous,  and  could  have  been  made  only 
by  a  Hebrew  who  was  blinded  by  prejudice,  envy,  and  jealousy  to- 
wards the  old  Redmen  of  the  lower  country,  called  the  Red,  or  Land 
of  Edom,  on  the  monuments  of  the  period  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth 
dynasties. 

3659  The  context  of  our  story  proves  that  Pharaoh  sent  his  daughter 
to  the  brothel,  so  called,  to  find  out  and  arrest  the  man  who  stole  the 
body  of  the  thief,  and  not  the  man  who  stole  his  treasures  and  killed 
the  man  in  the  trap.     The  king  may  have  thought  it  likely  that  the 

*  This  real  or  pretended  admission  on  the  part  of  the  hero  of  our  history  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  our  inference  that  St.  Paul  alludes  to  Mered,  and  his 
murder  of  his  brother  Jether,  in  the  treasury  of  Pharaoh. 

t  As  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  or  the  serpent,  the  most  subtle  of  animals, 
-whatever  itjwas.    He  was  the  regent  of  seven. 
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clever  man  or  woman  who  stole  the  body,  also  stole  the  treasure  ;  but 
this  was  a  part  of  the  king's  secret,  and  he  is  not  described  as  having 
been  such  a  fool  or  ninny  as  to  have  mentioned  the  robbery  pub- 
licly. All  allusion  to  this  part  of  our  case  is  late  addition  or  orna- 
ment added  to  it,  when  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  clear  that  origi- 
nally remarks  of  this  kind  could  not  haveconstituted  a  part  of  it ;  and 
if  they  had,  they  would  have  been  denied  on  the  authority  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  herself;  for,  though  very  bad  in  the  estimation  of  mo- 
dern English  moralists,  her  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  Arabs  and  Nile- 
drinking  people,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  16th  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
and  from  the  evidence  of  both  male  and  female  visitors  to  the  Upper 
Nile — wheretmanners  are  probably  nearer  the  older  standard  than  they 
are  now  in  Egypt  under  Christianity  and  European  influences — her 
conduct  was  by  no  means  so  bad  or  brutal  as  the  statement  made  to 
Herodotus  naturally  led  him  to  infer  it  was. 

3660  In  our  drama  we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  not  as  it  is  here  by  Herodotus  injudiciously  and  mon- 
strously caricatured,  but  as  it  is  indicated  in  the  Song  of  Songs, 
which  here  comes  to  our  aid,  and  as  it  were  lets  us  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  brothel  itself,  and  carries  us  about  from  room  to  room  and 
from  place  to  place,  where  Pharaoh's  daughter  had  and  had  not 
Mered's  company  during  the  brief  period  between  her  first  meeting 
him  in  the  brothel  to  her  bedding  with  him  for  the  third  time,  when 
she  was  recognised  by  her  father,  his  mother,  and  relatives,  as  one  of 
his  wives,  consistently  with  the  notice  of  her  having  been  one  of  his 
two  wives,  in  1  Chron.  iv.  18. 

3661  Following  out  the  mistakes  and  misrepresentations  in  the 
previous  sentences,  the  story  is  made  to  go  on  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

3662  "  She,  when  she  heard  this  (i.  e.  his  having  made 
the  sentinels  drunk,  and  taken  away  the  corpse  of  his  brother 
that  was  hung  up,  though  she  did  not  attempt  to  arrest 
him  previously,  and  when  he  told  her  all  about  the  cutting 
°ff  of  his  brother's  head  in  the  king's  treasury),  endea- 
voured to  seize  him." 
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3663  There  is  here  evident  falsehood,  amounting  to  a  palpable 
misrepresentation  of  facts,  exactly  of  that  kind  which  we  might  ex- 
pect from  Hebrew  guides,  or  guides  full  of  Hebrew  prejudices,  lead- 
ing them  to  malign  an  Egyptian  king  and  his  daughter,  to  whom  the 
Hebrews  attributed  the  beginnings  of  their  evil  days  in  ancient 
Egypt. 

3664  She  endeavoured  to  seize  him — not  exactly  as  Potiphar's  wife 
endeavoured  to  seize  Joseph  ;  for  Joseph  was  partially  dressed  at  the 
time  he  was  attacked,  but  Mered  was  not  dressed  at  all,*  as  it  was 
not  the  custom  in  those  times  for  people  to  wear  clothes  of  any  kind 
when  in  bed,  in  Egypt,  though  they  had  canopies,  bedding,  and  bed 
clothes,  coverlids,  sheets,  curtains,  and  nets  to  exclude  the  gnats  at 
night,  and  probably  contrivances,  such  as  saucers  of  salt  water,  &c,  to 
hinder  snakes,  reptiles,  and  vermin  of  all  sorts  from  climbing  up  the 
carved  bedposts  from  the  floor  into  the  beds. 

3665  When  Mered  actually  went  to  bed,  he  had  no  clothes  on ; 
and  when  he  brought  his  brother's  arm  with  him  to  the  house  of  the 
Zona,  he  calculated  on  being  so  situated,  that  it  would  be  by  means  of 
the  arm  he  should  have  to  impose  on  the  princess  a  false  notion  of 
security  in  her  caption  of  him  if  she  intended  to  arrest  him ;  but  by 
putting  the  dead  arm  in  her  grasp,  if'm  the  dark,  he  might  be  enabled 
to  make  his  escape, 

3666  "  7/""— we  say  "if"— for  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
closet  or  room  in  which  Mered  met  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  not 
dark,  or  likely  to  be  dark,  unless  some  accident  put  out  the  lamp,  such 
as  we  have  imagined  and  supplemented  from  the  myth  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche. 

3667  In  the  story  as  told  to  Herodotus,  the  taking  of  the  arm  of  the 
"  fresh  corpse"  (i.  e.  the  corpse  of  his  brother,  killed  the  night  before), 

*  The  attack  was  made  on  him,  according  to  the  story,  in  the  way  he  is  said 
to  have  anticipated;  but  this  is  all  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  action. 
It  is,  however,  likely  that  he  said  so,  hut  it  is  most  unlikely  he  told  the  truth. 
Pharaoh's  daughter's  evidence,  as  given  in  our  parable  play,  is  consistent  with 
•some  facts,  and  every  probability ;  it  shows  he  left  the  arm  in  the  bed,  and  that 
without  any  right  or  struggle. 
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is  made  to  appear  as  a  piece  of  exquisite  wisdom,  cunning,  or  sub- 
tlety, perfectly  demoniacal ;  but  our  parable  play  exhibits  this  act 
as  Mered's  great  mistake;  as  the  act  was  perfectly  unnecessary  in 
the  first  place ;  and  next,  by  the  smell  which,  from  the  custom  of  the 
day  previously,  Mered  had  ceased  to  notice,  and  which  ultimately  led 
Pharaoh's  daughter  to  detect  him  in  the  street,  and  arrest  him  and 
his  clever  mother,  who,  from  fear  of  arrest  by  the  king's  guards, 
submitted  to  be  led  as  a  pair  of  "  fools  to  the  stocks,"  or  as  "oxen 
going  to  the  slaughter,"  she  having,  but  in  honour  (for  she  and 
her  father,  like  other  Egyptians,  ancient  and  modern,  appear  to 
have  been  under  certain  circumstances  perfectly  truthful,  and  not, 
like  the  Hebrews,  preferring  duplicity  at  all  times,  like  the  Carthagi- 
nians), beguiled  them,  as  it  were,  with  "fair  speech,"  which  led  them 
to  yield  (without  appearing  to  do  so  from  fear) ;  so  that,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Eastern  elegance  and  manners,  she  with. her  flattering 
lips  appeared  to  coax  them.  In  all  this  our  princess  played  her  part 
as  a  perfect  lady  of  modern  Chinese  type,  which  possibly  had  many 
similitudes  to  the  old  Egyptian  type ;  for  manners,  as  Sir  G-.  Wilkinson 
states,  must  have  been  very  highly  cultivated  by  the  people  of  rank 
amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Their  manners  were  evidently  Asiatic, 
though  their  morals  were  African .  Both  the  mother  and  son  escaped  from 
the  palace,  and  so  they  judiciously  avoided  the  risk  of  arrest,  which 
they  had  reason  to  dread ;  and  so  there  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrews 
a  parallel  between  this  and  the  case  drawn  in  Prov.  vii.  21  and  22. 
However,  it  is  not  likely  that  Pharaoh's  daughter,  before  she  found 
out  the  sort  of  person  Mered  was,  would  have  sacrificed  her  "  beloved'7 
had  he  remained  in  the  palace.  Taking  everything  into  account,  it 
looks  as  if  Pharaoh's  daughter  let  Mered  escape  on  purpose  ;  and  that 
she  trumped  up  the  whole  story  of  his  escape  to  Zona  and  her  father, 
for  the  purpose  of  honourably  securing  his  pardon  and  her  own  mar- 
riage with  him  as  a  thing  not  of  her  invention.  There  are  innume- 
rable examples  in  the  East,  and  West  too,  of  young  women  of  the 
highest  rank  and  honour  playing  double  with  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians ;  and  the  stories  of  Potiphar's  and  Batau's  wives  prove  that 
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Egyptian  ladies,  when  put  to  their  wits  to  punish  a  man  for  indiffe- 
rence, could  lie  to  admiration ;  and  if  they  could  do  it  so  well,  we  may 
give  them  the  credit  of  doing  it  much  better  when  the  object  of  their 
passion  was  propitious,  like  our  Mered.  A  suspicion  of  inven- 
tion and  double  delusion  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  forces 
itself  on  us  from  the  evident  bearings  of  Prov.  xxx.  19,  which  reads 
in  the  Hebrew,  "  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid,"  or  rather  the  way 
of  a  young  cunning  woman,  mad  in  love,  with  a  man  whom  she  desires 
to  monopolize.  This,  Solomon,  or  whoever  he  was  who  wrote  the 
passages  already  quoted,  could  not  understand — and  which  the  LXX. 
appear  to  have  been  afraid  to  translate,  for  their  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage is,  "the  ways  of  a  man  in  youth" — though  these  are  one  of  the 
easiest  of  things  to  understand,  mere  commonplace,  while  the  cunning- 
ways  of  a  young  woman,  or  nominal  maid,  acting  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  in  which  our  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  placed,  were 
a  puzzle,  and  must  remain  a  puzzle  to  men,  who  were,  or  shall  be  far 
wiser  than  ever  Solomon  was  in  his  greatest  glory. 

3668  Thus  we  are  obliged  to  deny  some  parts,  and  to  correct  other 
parts  of  the  text  of  Herodotus's  narrative,  yet  receive  it  as  real  his- 
tory, under  protest,  on  the  score  of  its  having  been  the  interest  of  all 
the  parties  who  were  the  chief  witnesses  to  the  facts  to  suppress  or 
modify  the  actual  facts,  and  misrepresent  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  their  lives,  perhaps,  and  carrying  out  projects  which  they  ex- 
pected  would  enable  them  to  realize  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction — 
though  it  looks  as  if  they  were  all  disappointed  in  the  end,  and  that 
the  marriage  of  our  heroine  was  the  original  cause  or  occasion  of  all 
the  trouble  which  fell  upon  the  Hebrews  subsequently  to  the  action 
of  our  play,  and  when  the  evil  times  commenced  in  Egypt,  which 
Herodotus  was  told  of  by  the  guides,  &c,  began  within  the  reign  of 
Ehampsinitus,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign. 

3669  Our  story  is  continued  in  the  same  rambling  and 
inconsistent  manner,  resembling  pure  fancy  or  fictitious 
narrative,  as  follows : — "But  the  thief  in  the  dark  held 

t2 
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out  to  her  the  {cold)  dead  man's  arm  (his  brother's  arm, 
taken  from  the  steep  of  wine,  and  to  some  extent  embalmed 
icith  precious  ointment)^  and  she,  having  seized  it  in  the 
dark,  {how  she  found  it  is  not  explained — but  having  got  a 
good  hold  of  it,  she)  held  it  fast  (what  a  fool  the  story- 
tellers would  have  us  believe  she  was  /)  imagining  (indeed) 
that  she  got  hold  of  the  man's  own  {hot  and  living)  arm  ; 
then  the  thief  {the  hero  of  our  story),  haying  let  it  go 
'(as  a  crab  would  let  his  claw  go  if  he  were  caught  and  held  as 
Pharaoh's  daughter  is  described  holding  the  dead  hand  and 
arm,  mistaking  it  for  the  live  hand  and  arm  of  her  be- 
loved) made  his  escape  (it  is  inferred,  without  making 
any  noise,  or  rousing  the  suspicions  of  Pharaoh's  daughter 
that  she  had  hold  only  of  an  arm  instead  of  the  whole  person 
of  a  man)  through  the  door." 

3670  Why  mention  a  door  here,  as  the  usual  mode  of  exit  from  a 
room  or  house  was  by  "  the  door,"  unless  it  was  not  by  the  usual  door, 
but  by  some  other  door,  that  the  thief  escaped.  We  have  inferred  from 
the  circumstances  which  naturally  would  have  existed  in  the  street, 
that  the  door  here  noticed  was  the  door  which  led  to  the  roof  of  the 
house ;  and  that,  as  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  near  each  other, 
Mered  naturally  escaped  by  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and  as  in  Asiatic 
and  some  African  towns  the  roofs  are  flat,  he  was  enabled  to  traverse 
them,  and  thus  escape,  and  find  his  way  to  his  mother's  house,  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  near  the  caravanserai  and  Zona's  establish- 
ment. The  door  here  mentioned  was  the  door  to  the  roof  or  roofs 
of  the  houses  in  the  square  or  quarter  in  which  the  brothel,  so  called, 
was  situated,  and  not  the  door  opening  into  the  street,  where  the  sen- 
tinels would  have  been  on  duty,  waiting  for  the  alarm,  which,  under 
the  circumstances  described,  Pharaoh's  daughter  would  have  given 
with  a  vengeance,  so  that  not  only  the  women  in  the  house,  but  the 
sentinels  outside  and  the  neighbours  would  have  been  alarmed  by  it. 
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The  sensation  created  would  have  aroused  the  whole  town,  as  if  it  were 
an  alarm  of  fire,  or  a  night  attack  on  the  city  from  the  Pastor  or  He- 
brew tribes  of  the  neighbouring  country  arid  deserts. 

3671  Everything  stated  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  chapter  five,  appears  to  be  maliciously  perverted  and 
twisted  so  as  to  malign  or  libel  the  Pharaoh,  as  we  might  expect  it 
would  bebyademi-race  of  Hebrews,  who,  claiming  to  be  Egyptians,  had 
their  origin  from  male  Greek  immigrants  and  female  Hebrews,  who 
imbued  their  children's  minds  with  their  own  imperfect  and  preju- 
diced notions  of  the  real  facts  of  the  history  of  Mered  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

3672  It  should  be  remembered  that,  though  the  facts,  as  stated  in 
Herodotus's  text  in  this  chapter,  may  be  all  romance  in  the  forms 
they  appear  in  it,  they  may  be  real  when  corrected  by  the  laws  of  proba- 
bility or  actual  experience ;  and  that  they  then  cease  to  be  story,  and 
become  history,  like  thousands  of  Eastern  narratives,  which,  when 
deprived  of  ornament,  or  the  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  of 
interested  or  prejudiced  witnesses  or  interlocutors,  become  genuine 
history.  In  our  parable  play  we  have  endeavoured  to  realize  this 
part  of  Herodotus's  narrative,  so  that  no  doubt  or  difficulty  exists  in  it, 
except  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  which  is  evi- 
dently defective  as  to  Mered's  escape  from  the  palace.  That  he  did 
escape  is  clear,  and  at  or  about  the  same  time  of  the  siesta,  when  he 
escaped  the  day  before  with  the  body  of  his  brother.  There  was  the 
opportunity  given  him  by  a  back  or  common  gate,  which  was  proba- 
bly bolted  or  fastened  on  the  inside  at  the  time  when  the  parties 
were  asleep.  It  answers  the  action  of  our  drama,  considering  it  to  be 
a  portion  of  real  history,  to  infer  either  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  helped 
Mered  to  escape,  or  that  she  did  not ;  but  it  is  more  likely  she  did, 
and  that  her  conduct  in  doing  so  led  him  to  determine  on  his  publicly 
marrying  her,  though  by  so  doing  he  would  give  his  mother  mortal 
offence,  and  the  orthodox  Hebrews  occasion  for  accusing  him  of  all 
sorts  of  folly  and  wickedness.  Under  the  peculiar  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  heroine  and  the  hero  of  our  history  were  placed, 
we  may  give  them  credit  for  thinking  and  acting  as  other  people  like 
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them  would  now  if  they  were  so  circumstanced  ;  and  not  as  the  inter- 
preters or  guides  explained  to  Herodotus,  and  which  he  appears  to 
have  very  accurately  reported,  though  he  doubted  or  denied  the 
whole  narrative,  but  more  especially  the  part  of  it  just  considered,  as 
it  was  told  to  him,  and  as  it  might  have  been  told  originally  by 
Mered  to  the  Hebrews. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

3673  We  come  now  to  the  last  chapter  of  our  story,  as  it  is  re- 
ported in  the  present  text  of  Herodotus.  It  is  evidently  very  much 
curtailed  or  shortened,  as  compared  with  the  other  chapters.* 

3674  The  division  into  chapters  of  our  story  appears  to  be  very 
ancient ;  and  as  this  one  is  so  very  short  compared  with  the  others, 
we  may  infer  that  it  is  merely  a  fragment  or  outline  of  what  this 
chapter  was  originally,  or  should  have  been,  had  Herodotus's  inter- 
preter told  him  the  whole  story  in  its  integrity. 

3675  In  judging  of  the  integrity  of  a  document  like  our  ancient 
story,  written,  probably,  on  tablets  or  papyrus  rolls,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  there  was  an  equal  amount  of  space  given  to  each  chap- 
ter originally ;  but  as  such  a  story  as  ours  would  have  been  most 
likely  coupled  with  demonstrative  pictures  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  action,  like  the  drawings  on  some  of  the  old  Budhistic  histories 
found  in  Ceylon,  it  is  not  certain  how  much  letter-press  representing 
hieroglyphic  or  hieratic  writing  might  have  constituted  the  written 
text  of  the  original  story. 

3676  The  great  inequality  in  the  written  part  of  each  chapter 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  each 
chapter,  as  we  find  them  in  Cary's  Herodotus  : — 

*  It  looks  as  if  a  large  portion  of  it  was  lost  or  suppressed  by  the  parties  who 
told  the  previous  parts  of  the  story  to  Herodotus.  This  suppression  may  have 
been  necessary  to  hide  the  continuity  of  the  action  in  the  story  told  Herodotus 
and  the  action  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  we  hold  is  the  account  the  women 
gave  of  Pharaoh's  daughter's  action  in  contradistinction  to  the  story  told  by 
Mered,  which  we  have  had  substantially  before  us  in  Herodotus's  narrative. 
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I.  has  in  it  20J 

lines. 

II.         „          17 

57 

III.         „          14 

1? 

IV.        „         31 

n 

V.         „         25 

n 

VI.  has  but     10| 

lines  in  it, 

provided  we  take  it  for  granted  that  these  10  J  lines  belonged  to  the 
sixth  chapter,  ending  the  121st  section  of  Book  II.  But  this  may  be 
doubted,  for  a  certain  rule  or  law  appears  to  have  governed  the  di- 
vision of  the  story,  as  if  each  division  of  it  was  headed  by  a  picture 
of  the  king*  doing  something,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Budhistic 
histories.  Thus  there  may  have  been  originally,  to  precede  Chapter  I., 
the  king  in  his  treasury,  surrounded  with  his  treasurers,  counting  his 
money  ;  Chapter  II.  may  have  been  preceded  by  a  picture  of  the  king 
in  amazement  at  the  discovery  of  the  robbery  ;  Chapter  III.  may  have 
had  the  king  and  his  sister  represented  finding  the  headless  body  in  the 
trap;  Chapter  IV".  may  have  had  the  king  in  council  within  doors  dispens- 
ing justice,  and  Mered's  mother  outside  threatening  him ;  Chapter  V. 
may  have  been  preceded  by  a  picture  representing  the  indignation  of 
the  king  when  his  daughter  told  him  the  body  was  gone ;  Chapter  VI . 
may  have  been  preceded  by  the  king  sending  out  chariots,  &c. ;  but 
the  story  would  have  required  pictures  of  the  reception  of  the  thief  by 
the  king,  and  hence  a  Chapter  VII.  ;  and  also  a  picture  of  the  king 
giving  his  daughter  to  the  robber,  and  hence  a  Chapter  VIII.  ;  and, 
finally,  the  wind  up,  or  the  king  stultifying  himself  completely  by 
making  proclamation  that  the  robber  was  more  knowing  than  the 
Egyptians,  &c,  and  hence  a  Chapter  IX. 

3677  According  to  our  development  of  the  story,  there  might  have 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  story  introduced  as  a  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  Rhampsinitus,  is  calculated  to  exhibit  that  king's  private 
character ;  other  stories  are  in  the  same  way  introduced  to  explain  the  charac- 
ters of  other  Pharaohs.  These  stories  are  secondary  in  their  use,  and  as  por- 
tions of  history  might  have  been  intended  to  illustrate  pictorial  histories,  as 
already  indicated.  Collectors  of  Egyptian  manuscripts  ought  to  look  out  for 
illustrated  stories  or  histories. 
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been  some  other  representations  of  the  king,  to  illustrate  the  text ;  but, 
as  they  would  not  have  tended  to  advance  his  honour  and  glory  with 
his  subjects,  it  is  quite  likely  they  were  not  executed ;  and  if  they 
were,  they  might  have  been  suppressed  by  authority. 

3678  We  may  now  proceed  to  quote  again  from  Gary's 
text,  Book  ii.,  p.  143,  line  35,  where  we  find — "  "When 
this  {evidently  Mered's  trick  of  placing  the  arm  of  the  fresh 
corpse  of  his  brother  in  the  grasp  of  the  Egyptian  princess) 
was  reported  (by  the  princess — for  no  other  person  could 
have  known  anything  about  it)  to  the  king,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  shrewdness  and  daring  of  the  man." 

3879  The  omission  of  the  words,  "  by  the  princess ,"  &c,  is  material 
in  the  above  sentence ;  for  it  helps  to  hide  the  complicity  or  partner- 
ship of  the  king  and  his  daughter  in  the  scheme  to  discover  the  thief. 
As  the  story  is  told  in  the  text,  the  king  appears  to  be  an  unnatural 
tyrant,  forcing  his  only  daughter* — and  we  are  to  infer  that  she  was 
a  paragon  of  beauty,  modesty,  or  prudery,  who  was  driven  from 
the  comforts  and  seclusion  of  a  harem — into  all  the  discomforts  and 
publicity  of  an  Eastern  brothel  and  caravanserai. 

3680  But  this  was  clearly  not  the  case;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
action  of  the  princess  was  not  only  voluntary  on  her  part,  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  advised  the  king,  or  suggested 
to  her  father  the  course  which,  she  said,  she  thought  was  mos  t  likely 
to  succeed  ;  so  that  the  true  inference  is,  that  the  king  was  duped  by 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  we  find  in  Herodotus,  ii.,  126,  a  story  about 
Cheops,  who  is  accused  of  spending  all  the  money  he  had  control  of  in  building, 
and  that  to  get  more  he  prostituted  his  daughter — who  not  only  supplied  him 
with  means  to  complete  his  pyramid,  but  was  able  to  build  herself  another 
pyramid.  These  are  evidently  examples  of  Hebrew  vanity  and  invention  cal- 
culated to  malign  the  Egyptian  kings,  supposed  to  have  injured  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  and  claim  for  the  Hebrews  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  while  brick 
making  appears  to  have  been  the  proper  labour  of  the  Hebrews  after  their  fall 
in  Egypt. 
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"  the  maid,"  his  daughter,  and  not  by  the  robber,  and  that  the  robber 
was  also  duped  by  her ;  for  a  Hebrew  prince  to  marry  a  strange  wo- 
man, or  an  Egyptian  princess,  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  the  He- 
brew people — who  appear  to  have  reciprocated  the  antipathy  which 
the  old  red  Egyptian  people  are  said  to  have  had  to  them — was  a  most 
exceptional  proceeding. 

3681  The  story,  as  it  stands  in  Herodotus's  text,  leads  a  careless 
reader  to  give  the  son  of  the  builder  of  the  treasury  great  merit  for 
"  shrewdness  and  daring  ;"  but  when  one  carefully  considers  ail^the 
facts,  the  action,  its  circumstances,  and  their  bearings  on  each  other, 
and  apply  to  them  all  the  laws  of  evidence  accepted  in  Asiatic  and 
Egyptian  courts,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  a  very  different  opinion 
of  the  hero  of  our  story  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
shrewdness  was  borrowed  or  stolen  from  his  mother,  though  he  is 
not  made  to  admit  it ;  and  that  his  daring  was  due  to  the  threats  and 
determination  of  his  mother  to  hand  him  over  as  a  criminal  to  the 
king  ;  and  so  far  as  his  visit  to  the  brothel  was  concerned,  his  daring  in 
going  there  was  due  to  over-excitement  and  the  wine  he  drank  with 
the  sentinels,  and  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  might  have 
transformed  the  most  arrant  fool  and  coward  into  a  respectable  wag  and 
hero — a  compound  character,  which  the  story-tellers  endeavoured  to 
put  upon  the  hero  of  Herodotus's  story,  but  which  we  deny  altoge- 
ther, as  not  being  justified  by  his  acts  or  his  words  when  he  was 
sober,  as  we  find  them  reported  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  whose  testi- 
mony against  Mered,  or  our  hero,  is  deserving  of  credit  in  all  cases 
where  it  does  not  compromise  herself  or  her  lover  with  her  father  or 
mother. 

3682  The  story  proceeds — "  And  at  last  {by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  daughter,  or  from  hints  or  remarks  of  her' s, 
not  proposed  formally,  so  as  to  excite  her  father's  suspi- 
cions as  to  her  having  any  fondness  for  the  roller),  send- 
ing throughout  all  the  cities  (i.  e.  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood,  including  the  settlements  of  the  Hebrews 
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near  Heliopolis,  and,  amongst  others,  the  village  or  home- 
stead of  Selim,  or  Salem,  where  Mered  had  a  Hebrew  wife, 
and  a  residence,  prolably  on  the  great  eastern  r v ad  from, 
the  head  of  the  Edomite  gulf  to  Heliopolis),  he  (the  Icing) 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  offering  a  free  pardon 
(to  the  thief),  and  promising  great  reward  to  the  man 
(and  his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage),  if  he  would  dis- 
cover himself." 

3683  The  words,  "all  the  cities,"  is  here  wilfully  equivocal ;  for  it 
is  clearly  intended  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  inference  that  the  king 
sent  messengers  all  over  Egypt,  Lower  and  Upper,  and  that  a  consi- 
derable delay  must  have  occurred  before  the  messengers  could  have 
gone  out  and  returned  with  their  errands.  This  ingenious  device 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  wilful  perversion  of  many  other  facts  involv- 
ing the  question  of  time.  Had  the  king  time  and  opportunity,  which 
this  course  would  have  given  him,  to  reconsider  the  circumstances  of 
his  daughter's  story,  to  cross-examine  her  and  the  numerous  parties 
who  by  this  time  could,  and  who  would  most  gladly  have  given  in- 
formation, and  advised  him,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  been 
duped  by  his  daughter  and  the  women  acting  more  or  less  in  collu- 
sion with  her.* 

3684  Time  and  second  thoughts  might  have  been  fatal  to  Pha- 
raoh's daughter's  plans,  and  she,  very  properly,  did  not  allow  it  to 
elapse  ;  but  she  got  her  father  to  push  his  plans  hurriedly,  and  hence 
the  sending  out  of  the  messengers  must  have  been  confined  to  those 

*  A  recent  traveller  in  Egypt  has  noticed  this  peculiarity  (?)  of  conduct  in  the 
women  of  that  country ;  hut  in  Africa  generally,  at  all  times,  it  appears 
that  the  women  are  leagued  against  the  men,  and  hahitually  mislead  and 
deceive  them,  and  thus  gain  their  individual  ends.  The  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  Satan,  is  the  type,  or  moral  of  our  story— from  which  it  would  appear 
that  all  Hebrew  men  are  thieves,  untrusty  stewards,  when  under  the  influence 
of  women,  acting  under  Satanic  leading.  Christianity  proposes  to  change  all 
this,  and  make  women,  acting  under  totally  different  influences,  lead  men  to 
he  honourable  and  trustworthy,  &c 
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cities,  villages,  and  settlements  called  cities,*  which  lay  within  the 
distance  which  a  man  with  a  drove  of  loaded  or  unloaded  asses 
might  have  travelled  between  the  hour  of  the  afternoon  when  the 
siesta  began,  and  a  certain  time  when  chariots,  with  good  horses,  might 
be  expected  to  overtake  the  ass  man,  or  anticipate  his  arrival  in 
places  which  he  might  visit  in  his  flight  or  retreat  with  the  body, 
provided  he  intended  to  go  any  distance  from  Heliopolis  with  his 
load. 

3685  Thus,  the  terms  "  all  the  cities"  really  had,  in  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  words,  a  very  limited  application ;  but  it  was  ex- 
actly of  that  kind  which  cunning  interpreters,  with  Hebrew  notions 
relating  to  the  locality,  would  have  hid  or  masked.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  these  words  implied  the  Hebrew  settlements  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  which  are  not  distinctly  indicated ;  and 
it  is  in  one  of  these,  belonging  to  our  Mered,  which  appears  to  have 
been  called  Salem,  we  place  the  action  described  in  Act  iv.,  Scene  1. 
We  find,  however,  a  distinct  reference  to  the  locality  recognised  by 
Josephus,  in  Isaiah,  xix.  13,  where  five  cities  are  noticed,  and  one 
named  Heres  (or  of  the  Sun),  possibly  Heles,  or  Heliopolis,  as  likely 
to  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  af  Hebrew  colony,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan,  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  which  may  have  been  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  parties  who  told  the  story  to  Herodotus, 
though  they,  as  interpreters  knew  Greek  also. 

3686  And  again,  in  Malachi,  i.  4, %  we  recognise  a  distinct  allusion 
to  the  cities  in  this  debateable  ground,  which  the  Edomites  were 
threatening  to  return  to  and  rebuild,  as  if  this  was  a  distinct  notice 

*  It  is  clear  from  the  enormous  number  of  cities  in  Egypt  stated  by  the 
guides,  &c,  to  Herodotus  to  have  existed  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  that  the 
word  cities  applied  to  villages  as  well  as  cities  in  the  modern  sense  of  that 
word. 

t  The  animus  exhibited  by  the  interpreters  or  guides  in  their  version  of  the 
story  of  Rhampsinitus's  daughter,  clearly  proves  that  the  local  population  of 
this  district  was  thoroughly  Hebrew  in  point  of  feeling  and  prejudice. 

J  This  was  at  the  very  time  Herodotus  visited  the  locality,  and  when  the 
hopes  of  the  local  Grseco-Hebrew  population  may  have  been  greatly  operated 
on  by  the  recently  returned  Levites  at  Jerusalem. 
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of  a  statement  made  by  Amyrteus,  who  revived*  Egyptian  nationa- 
lity for  a  short  time,  ending  b.  c.  408. 

3687  In  Kenrick's  "Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  494,  we  are  told 
that  a  shield  (of  Amyrteus)  at  Karnak  appears  also  to  express  that 
he  had  been  "the  conqueror  of  the  land  of  Heb."  He  explains,  that 
this  was  the  Great  Oasis  ;  but  the  word  Heb  looks  so  like  a  monu- 
mental form  of  the  word  Abaris,  or  Avaris,  or  Heber,  it  may  possibly 
be  a  late  Egyptian  name  for  the  place  previously  called  the  land  of 
Gesen,  or  Goshen,  the  best  of  the  land  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  a  place 
worth  boasting  about,  for  many  reasons  ;  and  not  a  district  west  of 
Egypt,  about  which  an  Edomite  or  Egyptian  prince  would  have  had 
little  or  nothing  to  say,  as  its  conquest,  unless  occupied  at  the  time  by 
a  Hebrew  population,  would  have  been  a  matter  of  course  when  the 
Persian  troops  in  the  garrison  there  were  deprived  of  their  pay, 
supplies,  &c. 

3688  In  later  times,  as  explained  by  Josephus,  Onias  established 
his  Levite  temple  in  the  locality  of  Heliopolis  (Heres),*  thus  giving 
to  its  Hebrew  and  half- Hebrew  population  a  distinct  religious  focus, 
and  separating  the  inhabitants  with  Hebrew  sympathies  and  tradi-  , 
tions  from  the  people  who  made  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  the  centre 
of  their  religious  system. 

3689  We  again  detect  a  compound  Hebrew  animus  actuating  the 
parties  who  used  the  words  "  sending  throughout  all  the  cities,"  that 
we  have  previously  seen  in  their  introducing  matters  of  fact  from 
Hebrew  history  into  their  narrative;  and  we  find  the  same  feeling 
continuing  to  modify,  change,  and  pervert  everything  which  remains 
to  be  noticed  concerning  the  king  of  Herodotus's  story,  who  is  set 
down  as  a  perfect  dupe  ;  as  if  the  interpreters  applied  to  him  and  his 
advisers  and  allies  the  terms  we  find  in  Isaiah,  xix.  11—14,  which 
must  have  been  originally  applied  to  Bocchoris  the  Wise,  the  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah,  and  not  to  a  previous  king  who  talked  u  wisely ," 
in  his  own  conceit.     Josephus,  however,  makes  a  curious    mistake 

*  May  not  the  place  called  Beth-Er  in  the  Song  of  Songs  be  Her-es— a  city 
near  Heliopolis,  if  not  Heliopolis  itself— if  it  were  intended  to  mean  a  city  ? 
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when  he  confounds  Bocchoris  the  Wise,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
with  the  Pharaoh  of  Exodus  (i.  10),  who  used  the  words,  "Let  us 
deal  wisely  with  them  "  (the  Hebrews),  who  was  the  king  of  our  story. 
Josephus  made  the  same  mistake  or  misrepresentation  with  our  inter- 
preters, who  were,  like  him,  blinded  by  Hebrew  jealousy  and  antipathy 
to  the  Egyptians,  Edomites,  and  indeed  all  who  ventured  to  establish 
themselves  or  possess  land  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  more  particularly  in  its 
eastern  parts,  where  Heliopolis  and  "Jive"  cities  were  situated  near 
the  locus  of  the  modern  French  canal ;  which  the  modern  Hebrews, 
consistently  with  their  ancient  prophecies,  &c,  should  claim,  and  on 
which  they  should  build  their  expected  new  Sion,*  and  make  it  the 
mercantile  capital  of  the  world. 

3690  But,  to  return  to  oar  text,  which  reads  : — "He 
{King  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.)  caused  a  procla- 
mation to  be  made  (in  all  the  cities  near  Heliopolis), 
offering  a  free  pardonf  {for  crimes  of  all  sorts),  and  pro- 

*  In  contradistinction  to  Pele-Zion  (Pelusion  of  the  Greeks,  and  Pelusium  of 
the  Romans),  the  mother  or  original  Zion  or  Sion,  the  dry  place  in  the  midst 
of  waters,  the  opposite  to  an  oasis,  a  wet  place  in  the  midst  of  dryness.  The 
land  of  Goshen  appears  to  have  heen  an  oasis  watered  by  springs  ;  the  spring 
at  Heliopolis  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  system  of  springs  which  in  this 
locality  rose  above  the  levels  of  the  Nile.  The  levels  of  the  whole  country  from 
the  Red  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  appear  to  have  changed  and  generally 
lowered  within  the  monumental  era  in  this  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Medi- 
terranean has  risen  since  the  times  of  Ezekiel  and  Homer,  who  both  state  facts 
relating  to  the  Nile  and  its  level  compared  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
which  imply  that  the  level  of  that  sea  has  risen.  There  are  several  passages 
which  imply  that  some  islands  at  the  entrance  sank,  and  thus  more  water  may 
have  come  in  to  make  up  for  evaporatiou,  and  hence  a  rise  of  level.  May  not 
these  notices  apply  to  the  Atlantis  ?  If  so,  its  place  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
"  Great  Sea." 

t  Free  pardon  implied  a  full  and  perfect  gift  of  all  that  he  had  stolen,  according 
to  the  old  theory  of  law,  but  it  is  likely,  nay,  certain,  that  the  king  in  his  procla- 
mation offered  him  a  free  pardon  for  all  crimes  committed  by  him  against  the 
law,  but  whether  he  specified  any  of  his  crimes,  except  the  stealing  of  the  body, 
is  not  stated.  At  any  rate,  the  meaning  was  clear,  otherwise  Mered's  mother 
would  hardly  have  allowed  him  or  assisted  him  to  meet  the  king. 
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mising  great  reward  to  the  man  (who  stole  the  headless 
body  from  the  front  of  the  palace)  if  he  would  discover 
himself. " 

3691  Here  again  we  have  evident  duplicity  of  the  same  kind  ex- 
hibiting itself  of  which  we  have  had  so  many  examples  already  ;  for 
the  "  great  reward  "  which  the  king  offered  is  not  specified.  To  a  man 
who  had  already  carried  off  a  great  treasure,  money  had  ceased  to  be 
a  reward,  and  it  would  be  his  by  right  of  his  pardon.  He  had  got  the 
money  off  safe,  and  it  was  beyond  the  king's  power  to  recover  it  or 
find  out  what  had  become  of  it.  No  doubt  the  king  could  forgive  or 
pardon  the  thief,  but  this  implied  a  relinquishment  of  all  claim  on  the 
stolen  property. 

3692  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  neither  has  any- 
thing been  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  explain  what  "great 
reward''  Rhampsinitus  could  have  offered  the  robber  if  he  would  surren- 
der himself,  and  accept  the  king's  pardon  ;  but  as  there  was  in  ancient 
Egypt  a  sort  of  police  functionary,  who  probably  had  been  a  peculiarly 
clever  thief,  who  was  recognised  as  the  u  King  of  the  Thieves,'* 
and  who  stood  between  the  government  and  the  thieves  in  general 
in  Egypt,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  Rhampsinitus,  highly  appre- 
ciating the  cunning  or  craft  which  he  foolishly  imagined  our  Mered 
exhibited  as  his  own,  in  the  action  of  our  story,  did  really  intend  to 
offer  him  the  position  of  King  of  Thieves  as  a  great  reward.  It  was 
probably  a  very  lucrative  situation,  and  one  which  our  hero  might 
have  expected  to  turn  to  account  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways,  by  using 
the  many  chances  which  would  offer  of  cheating  both  government 
and  the  thieves  themselves  out  of  extra  shares  of  their  spoils. 

3693  Judging  our  hero  Mered  by  the  Hebrews  of  the  present  day, 
who  in  so  many  European  cities  are  in  a  sort  of  honourable  league 
with  the  robbers,  thieves,  swindlers,  smugglers,  cheats,  spendthrifts, 
and  enemies  of  law  and  morality  of  every  kind,  with  and  without 
names,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks,  the  offer  of  the  place 
of  King  of  Thieves  was  naturally  the  "  great  reward"  which  presented 
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itself  to  the  mind  of  the  king,  as  the  greatest  and  the  most  befitting  re- 
ward which  he  could  offer  the  man ;  and  which,  judging  the  robber 
by  his  supposed  mental  powers,  as  evidenced  in  the  acts  he  performed, 
supposing  them  planned  by  himself,  was  the  reward  which  would 
have  pleased  him  most,  and  the  bait  of  all  others  he  was  most  likely 
to  bite  at  and  be  hooked  with. 

3G94  The  king  by  an  offer  of  this  kind  admitted  the  cleverness  or 
dexterity  of  the  thief,  and,  it  would  appear,  placed  him  in  the  rank  of 
intellectualities,  or,  as  we  would  say,  of  professional  society  in  Egypt. 
Great  robbers*  in  those  early  times  were  highly  respected ;  and  as 
such,  Alexander  the  Great  was  properly  classed  with  the  robbers ; 
and  in  the  East  such  notions  still  linger,  but  in  ancient  Egypt  it 
looks  as  if  the  very  kings  themselves,  at  least  our  king,  considered 
himself  as  no  more  nor  less  than  the  king  of  the  robbers,  and  hence  his 
toleration  and  admiration  of  a  man  he  believed  to  have  been  fit  in 
every  respect  as  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  King  of  Thieves — a  place 
or  office  which  neither  the  informants  of  Herodotus  nor  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  would  be  likely  to  give  us  any  information  about ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  that  it  is  only  on  this  one  matter  of  fact  in  our  story 
no  direct  or  secondary  information  or  evidence  has  been  found  in  the 
Bible,  to  help  us  over  this  difficulty.  We  may,  however,  refer  to  the 
Hebrew  law  of  thieves  which  we  find  in  Exodus,  xxii.  1-4,  to  see 
how  very  little  crime  or  guilt  the  old  Hebrews  attached  to  thieving, 

*  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  furnish  several  examples  of  individuals  who,  according 
to  modern  European  ideas,  would  be  considered  robbers,  and  not  spoilers,  this 
word  being  adopted  by  translators  to  gloss  or  hide  the  immorality  of  certain  acts. 
Abraham  spoiled,  and  gave  the  king  of  Jebus  tithe  of  the  spoil ;  Jacob  spoiled,  we 
are  not  told  whom,  with  his  bow.and  spear;  his  sons  spoiled ;  Meredonly  spoiled 
the  Egyptians  when  he  plundered  ,the  treasury  at  On ;  and  Moses  and  his  fol- 
lowers only  spoiled  the.Egyptians  when  they  plundered  the  treasury  atRameses 
before  the  Exodus.  There  are  innumerable  examples  of  Hebrew  spoliation 
preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  examples  for  young  Hebrews  to  follow, 
which  the  universal  Indo-European  mind  and  enlightened  Christianity  sets 
down  as  robberies,  but  which  Hebrew  logic  considered  perfectly  justifiable.  The 
Hebrews  considered  the  human  race  as  their  stock  in  trade,  their  cattle  their 
prey,  and  as  such  entirely  at  their  mercy. 
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as  if  they  were  all  thieves  before  the  Exodus,  and  considered  steal- 
ing,* even  from  one  another,  no  crime  at  all,  unless  it  were  dis- 
covered. 

3695  Great  cunning  was  essential  in  the  King  of  the  Thieves,  not 
only  to  help  the  government  and  police  to  hunt  the  thieves  out,  to 
discover  their  spoil,  and  so  manage  that  they  should  be  punished  by 
satisfying  honest  people's  feelings  for  the  loss,  insult,  and  inconvenience 
they  were  put  to ;  and  King  Rhampsinitus,  judging  by  the  outside 
of  the  events  Mered  figured  in,  considered  him  the  right  man  to  be 
put  in  this  place ;  and  so  he  may  have  offered  him  the  rank  of  King 
of  the  Thieves,  as  the  great  reward  which  is  hidden  in  Herodotus's  text, 
and  not  alluded  to  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  where  any  notice  of  it 
would  have  compromised  the  status  of  all  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt 
under  the  Persian  and  Greek  kings  and  governors. 

3696  The  story  of  Hadad  in  Egypt  is  to  the  same  effect;  and 
though  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  is  not  named  or  her  family  indicated  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  looks  as  if  she  were  an  Egyptian  princess 
also,  who  was  full  of  the  old  ideas  of  Heliopolitan  worship,  and  that 
she  influenced  her  husband  to  revive  in  Israel,  in  its  integrity,  the 
religious  ceremonials  of  that  place,  which  Aaron  attempted  to  do,  but 

*  As  in  the  case  of  silver  and  gold,  it  looks  as  if  before  the  Mosaic  Exodus  the 
Hebrews  did  not  consider  stealing  the  precious  metals  a  crime ;  after  that  event 
they  were  forbidden  to  steal ;  this  rule  looks  like  a  general  law,  yet  they  may  have 
limited  its  action  to  themselves  only,  considering  it  not  to  apply  to  those  they 
considered  Gentiles.  Hence,  neither  before  nor  after  the  spoliation  of  the  treasuries 
at  Heliopolis  and  Rameses  did  the  Hebrews  consider  either  Mered  or  his  half- 
brother  Moses,  as  some  moderns  might,  whose  .ideas  of  stealing  are  different 
to  those  which  the  Hebrews  held  a  very  long  time  ago.  According  to  J.  Dil- 
worth's  description  of  the  Tabernacle,  p.  10,  the  value  in  our  money  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  alone,  used  by  Moses  and  the  Hebrews  in  the  construction  of  their 
moveable  temple,  was  £213,320  3s.  6d. ;  and  this  sum,  great  as  it  is,  was  only  a 
small  part  of  the  spoil  (so  called)  which  the  Hebrews,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  carried  off  from  Rameses,  when  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians  there.  As 
there  were  very  few  Egyptians  in  this  locality,  and  as  the  Hebrews  before  their 
muster  at  Rameses  are  described  as  poor  slaves,  without  money,  it  is  clear  that 
the  treasury  there  must  have  been  "  spoiled,"  though  the  fact  of  its  spoliation 
is  not  unequivocally  stated  anywhere  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
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which  Moses  is  said  to  have  prevented.  Judging  by  the  general  laws 
which  appear  to  have  governed  the  actors  in  the  history  of  the  He- 
brews, it  looks  as  if  Jeroboam  brought  out  of  Egypt  an  Egyptian 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  high  priest,  or  of  a  king,  whose  religious  views 
were  consistent  with  those  which  her  husband  developed  in  Samaria. 
In  the  case  of  Solomon,  he  was  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  his 
Egyptian  wife — this  story  (probably  incorrect),  however,  illustrates 
the  case  we  would  make  against  Jeroboam  being  led  by  his  wife,  who 
also  influenced  her  son. 

3697  Money  alone  was  not  the  "great  reward  "  the  king  offered 
Mered  ;  and  rank  or  position  in  society  such  as  Joseph  obtained  from 
Osiertasen,  as  appears,  from  the  story  of  Joseph,  could  not  have  been 
given  by  the  king  without  a  sort  of  adoption  of  the  party  rewarded 
into  some  great  family,  and  that  by  marriage.  This  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  several  examples  given  in  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the  case  of 
Joseph's  exaltation,  he  was  married  by  the  king  to  the  daughter  of 
the  high  priest  or  prince  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  who  was  probably  of 
sub-royal  rank  ;  and  thus  Joseph  became  noble  by  his  marriage  in 
the  Egyptian  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  father  of  princes,  or  possibly 
of  kings.  And  so  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  "  great  reward" 
implied  rank,  which  the  king  of  our  story  offered  the  robber,  under 
the  circumstances ;  but  to  realize  this  constitutionally  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  country,  he  had  to  marry  the  thief  to  a  lady  of  rank, 
a  daughter  of  his  own,  for  example,  whose  position  in  society  her 
husband  would  assume  the  moment  he  was  married  ;  and  thus  it  may 
have  been  necessary  that  the  king  of  our  story  gave  his  daughter 
Thermuthis,  afterwards  surnamed  Bethia,  to  our  Mered,  as  a  sort  of 
bonus  to  the  "great  reward."  His  marriage  with  her  gave  him 
almost  equal  rank  with  her  father;  and,  it  was  inferred,  made  Mered, 
or  Meris,  or  Merai,  the  friend,  ally,  and  partner  of  King  Rhampsi- 
nitus,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  remain  his  enemy. 

8698  To  convert  enemies  into  friends  by  excessive  kindness,  was 
the  constant  policy  practised  by  the  Buddhist  kings  of  Ceylon  ;  and 
it  may  have  been  a  custom   with  the  old  kings  of  Egypt,  who  ap~ 
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pear,  like  other  Asiatic  and  Eastern  despots,  to  have  often  bought 
the  good  will  of  other  kings  and  people  by  presents  or  acts  of  kind- 
ness. Abraham's  good  will  was  bought  by  presents,  or  the  King  of 
Egypt  of  his  time  intended  to  buy  it  in  that  way. 

3699  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  part  of  Herodotus's 
narrative  is  so  defective  or  imperfect,  wanting  all  the  details  and 
circumstances  which  led  the  Hebrew  man  il  to  discover  himself." 
The  fact  that  he  did  discover  himself,  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  king,  or  of  the  superior  craft  of  his  daughter,*  who,  we  may  infer, 
influenced  her  father  in  the  first  place,  and  her  "  beloved"  in  the  second, 
to  come  forward  and  criminate  himself,  and  thus  put  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  king,  who  must  have  been  a  prince  well  known  for 
his  good  nature,  truthfulness,  and  honour. 

3700  The  story  ends  very  abruptly,  every  statement 
being  pared  down  to  a  mere  notice  or  outline  of  facts  ;  this 
is  too  apparent  in  the  next  extract,  which  reads — "  The 
thief  (Mered),  relying  on  this  (the  king's)  promise  (of  a 

free  pardon  and  great  reward),  went  to  the  king's  palace 
{but  we  are  not  told  how  he  went,  or  when  he  went,  or 
whether  he  went  alone,  or  with  a  band  of  his  friends  acting 
the  part  of  a  body  guard,  or  troop  of  followers  or  retainers); 
and  Bhampsinitus  (ThothmesIIL,  or  Rhamen-'kepher  of  the 
monuments),  greatly  admired  him  {for  his  manliness,  comeli- 
ness, and  bearing,  as  his  daughter  had  done  previously),  and 
gave  him  (Mered),  his  daughter  (whom  he  had  previously 
married  privately  and  cohabited  with  in  the  brothel),  in 

*  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  judge  all  the  parties  in  the  action  free  from  preju- 
dice or  predilection,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Bethia  overreached 
her  father  and  mother,  Mered  and  his  cunning  mother,  and  the  parties,  whoever 
they  were,  who  might  have  advised  the  king.  Well  might  the  writer  of  Pro- 
verbs, having  the  story  before  him  in  its  integrity,  wonder  at  the  ways  of  the 
young  maid  with  the  knowing  man. 
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marriage,  accounting  (or proclaiming)  him  (the  robber)  the 
most  knowing  (or  serpent-wise)  of  all  men  (or  mankind) ; 
for  that  the  Egyptians  are  superior  to  all  others  (in  wis- 
dom), but  he  (Mered),  was  superior  to  the  Egyptians" 
(and  consequently  to  himself), 

3701  In  this  short  extract  from  the  text  of  Herodotus,  we  have 
several  specimens  of  the  usual  suppression  and  misrepresentation  of 
facts,*  which  we  have  had  to  protest  against  so  often  in  our  analysis 
of  the  words  used  hy  the  guides  in  their  version  of  the  story  of  Rhamp- 
sinitus.  We  must  now  specify  the  statements  in  our  extract,  and 
scrutinize  them  in  order. 

A.  Mered  relied  on  the  king1  s  promise. — If  he  did  so,  it  is  clear 
he  gave  the  king  credit  for  being  a  most  truthful  and  honoura- 
ble person,  and  totally  different  from  the  ideal  of  the  Hebrew  king 
we  deduce  from  the  conduct  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  In  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  too  much  notice  cannot  be  taken  of  the  admis- 
sion that  the  thief  relied  on  the  king's  promise  ;  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Hebrew  guide,  who  told  the  fact  to  Herodotus, 
might  have  considered  the  king's  truthfulness,  which  was  thoroughly 
Egyptian,  Coptic,  or  Nubian,  little  better  than  that  of  a  fool  under  the 
circumstances.  Anyhow,  it  was  and  it  is  perfectly  characteristic,  and 
is  one  of  those  statements  which  go  a  great  way  in  exhibiting  the 
reality  of  the  action. 

B.  ffliampsinitus  (Thothmes  III.)  greatly  admired  the  robber, 
when  he  came  before  him.  But  we  are  not  told  in  what  guise  he 
appeared  before  the  king,  whether  as  a  common  Hebrew  pastor,  an 
Egyptian  citizen,  or  disguised  as  a  Syrian  prince,  as  we  have  inferred 
he  was  in  our  parable  play.     It  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the 

*  The  suppression  of  the  names  of  Mered's  children  by  Pharaoh's  daughter 
Bethia  in  Chronicles  is  a  great  loss.  Had  they  been  named,  we  might  have  con- 
nected them,  probably,  with  the  momumental  history  of  the  XVII  Ith  and  later 
dynasties. 
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guide  to  be  explicit  to  Herodotus,  as  it  might  have  compromised  the 
robber  in  a  double  delusion  or  cheat  of  the  king.  Like  other  demi- 
barbarous  kings,  our  king  admired  dress,  arms,  and  a  military  bearing 
and  appearance  more  than  anything  else,  and  so  we  have  developed 
this  part  of  our  parable  play  accordingly.  Pharaoh  also  admired 
the  physical  or  constitutional  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  man,  and 
accordingly  he  may  have  felt  doubly  disposed  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  one  who  united,  as  he  thought,  great  wit,  subtlety,  or 
-wisdom,  with  great  personal  beauty,*  strength,  health,  and  ac- 
tivity. 

c.  And  (the  king)  gave  him  (Mered,  the  son  of  the  builder),  his 
daughter  in  marriage ;  but  we  are  not  told  her  name,  or  the  name  of 
the  robber.  Both  names  are  evidently  suppressed  by  the  Semitic  or 
Grasco-Hebrew  guides,  and  passed  over  as  if  they  did  not  know  them. 
We  hold  that  the  guides  did  know  them,  as  well  as  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  have  already  referred  to ; 
but  they  suppressed  the  names,  to  prevent  the  Hebrews  being  com- 
promised with  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians,  which  they 
would  have  been,  had  they  published  or  admitted  the  fact,  that  the 
robber  of  the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus  was  Mered,  the  son  of  Ezra 
the  Jew,  and  that  his  Egyptian  bride  was  Pharaoh's  daughter 
Bethia,  alias  Thermuthis,  and  the  future  foster-mother  of  Moses,  who 
was  Mered's  half-brother. 

3702  Bethia's  and  her  husband's  names  are  given  by  Hebrews 
where  they  thought  it  was  not  likely  they  would  have  been  found  and 
identified  by  Herodotus  or  his  readers;   but  now  that  they  are  iden- 

*  W~e  have  no  scriptural  evidence  specifically  applying  to  Mered's  personal 
appearance  ;  out  as  Joseph's  heauty,  and  Moses'  beauty,  are  both  said  to  have 
"  ravished  the  hearts"  of  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  princesses,  we  are  justified 
in  our  inference  tbat  he  was  very  handsome,  independently  of  those  special 
compliments  paid  to  his  eyes,  and  his  person  generally,  by  the  bride  in  the  Song 
of  Songs,  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  bridegroom  of  that  book.  Indeed, 
had  he  not  been  very  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  his  first 
marriage  with  her,  in  the  brothel,  would  have  been  impossible  under  the 
other  circumstances  of  our  story.  , 
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titled,  we  are  enabled  to  eliminate  so  many  other  collateral  facts  and 
circumstances  relating  to  the  robbery  of  a  treasury  at  Heliopolis  com- 
mon to  Herodotus's  narrative  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  little 
or  no  doubt  can  remain,  on  the  mind  of  a  careful  inquirer,  as  to  the 
actual  identity  of  Mered  the  Jew  with  the  robber  of  the  treasury  at 
On,  or  Heliopolis,  who  was  married  to  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  and  the 
actual  identity  of  Pharaoh  Rhampsinitus  with  the  Pharaoh  (Thoth- 
mes,  or  Rhaman-k-Epher,  or  Pharo,  perhaps),  whose  daughter  Be- 
thia  married  Mered  the  son  of  Ezra,  as  noticed  in  1  Chron.  iv.  17. 

S703  But  no  Hebrew  or  Semitic  guide  or  interpreter  could  have 
been  more  explicit  to  a  Greek,  possibly  a  spy,  like  Herodotus,  as  it 
would  have  involved  a  Hebrew  prince  in  a  charge  such  as  would 
have  altogether  compromised  the  Hebrew  character  generally  with 
the  Persians  and  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus's  visit  to  Egypt. 
At  this  time,  it  is  manifest,  the  Hebrews  in  Lower  Egypt  were  most 
anxious  to  hide  their  nationality  or  individuality,  and  pass  them- 
selves off  as  true  Egyptians,  and  mask  their  peculiarities ;  for  though 
the  Grseco-Hebrew,  or  Semitic  (blind)  guides  gave  Herodotus  much 
general  information,  they  gave  him  no  precise  or  special  information 
about  themselves  as  Hebrews,  or  of  that  sect  or  denomination  who 
sacrificed  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  and  lambs  publickly  to  Him  who  dwelt  in 
heaven,  and  asses  and  hogs  privately  (and  on  the  high  places) 
to  Him  who  dwelt  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  Mat.  xxiii. 
21  and  22.  That  the  parties  who  gave  the  information  to  Herodotus, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  eliminate  in  its  true  and  original  forms, 
were  entitled  to  be  called  "  blind  guides,"  "  hypocrites,"  and  soforth, 
only  in  a  minor  degree  to  the  scribes  (Simeonites)  and  Pharisees 
(Levites)  mentioned  in  the  chapter  just  quoted,  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent— the  animus  to  mislead  and  deceive  strangers  generally  being 
the  same  in  b.  c.  460  that  it  was  in  a.  d.  33,  or  from  the  time  "of 
righteous  Abel,"  to  the  fall  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

d.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  concluding  clause  of  the  story, 
which  explains  that  the  only  cause  of  the  king's  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  robber  was  his  accounting  him  the  most 
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knowing  (serpent- wise,  or  wily)  of  all  men  (mankind,  clearly);  for 
that  the  Egyptians  are  superior  to  all  others  (in  wisdom,  craft,  or 
canning),  but  he  (the  robber)  was  superior  to  the  Egyptians  (and 
consequently  to  the  king  himself) — illustrating  the  saying  in  Job, 
xxxii.  91,  "that  great  men  are  not  always  (really)  wise,"  though 
they  may  think  themselves  so.  Our  king  was  a  vain  man,  and  would  be 
(considered)  wise,  Job,  xi.  12,  and  was  taken  in  (by)  his  own  crafti- 
ness, Job,  v.  13 — all  statements  which  so  exactly  apply  to  the  king 
iri  our  story,  we  might  almost  infer  they  related  to  him. 

3701  We  have  to  interpolate  several  words  into  the  last  paragraph 
to  give  its  exact  meaning,  and  more  especially  the  word  "  wisdom,' ' 
understood  in  the  Hebrew  sense  as  the  wisdom  of  serpents,  which  will 
include  the  terra  "  knowing" — the  equivalent  of  cunning,  crafti- 
ness, &c- — terms  which  are  here  and  in  several  places  applied  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  though  it  was  in  this  very  wisdom  that 
Moses  was  brought  up,  according  to  Acts,  vii.  32.  But  the  guide 
was  afraid  to  use  the  words  (in  wisdom),  which  we  have  added  to 
complete  the  sentence,  as  in  so  doing  he  might  have  suggested  a  pa- 
rallel between  Mered  and  Moses,  making  Mered  greater  in  wisdom, 
craft,  and  cunning  than  Moses,  in  whom  all  the  ancient  notions  of 
the  Levites  and  Simeonites  centred,  as  the  founder  of  that  system 
which  ultimately  placed  these  tribes  above  all  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Israelites,  and  degraded  the  tribes  ofBen-Oni,  and  Joseph,  and  Judah 
to  the  lowest  ranks  in  Hebrew  nationality. 

3705  It  was  not  wisdom,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that  term, 
that  Mered  exhibited  to  the  king,  but  the  same  kind  of  craft  or  cunning 
that  Pharaoh  practised  after  he  said,  "  Let  us  deal  wisely  with  them" 
(Ex.  L  10),  a  speech  which — so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  ex- 
plained by  the  word  "knowing"  in  our  last  extract  goes,  was  clearly 
of  the  very  same  import.  So  the  two  speeches — the  one  in  Exodus, 
and  the  other  in  Herodotus — are  identical  in  conveying  the  same  pe- 
culiar and  exceptional  meaning  of  what  Rhampsinitus  or  Pharaoh 
was  said  by  the  Hebrews  in  Exodus,  and  the  Grseco-Hebrews  to  He- 
rodotus, to  have  either  thought  or  said.     We  make  no  distinction  as 
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to  the  king's  thoughts  ;  they  were  to  be  judged  of  only  by  his  speech  ; 
and  so  we  make  him,  in  our  parable  play  (line  2402-8),  fully  ex- 
plain himself. 

3706  Indeed,  as  the  case  stands  in  Herodotus,  the  parties  who  told 
tie  story  went  no  farther  than  to  give  the  king  credit  for  holding  the 
opinion  that  Mered  was  more  cunning  or  more  wise  than  the  Egyp- 
tians; but  we  have  gone  a  step  further,  because  we  thought  it  was 
likely  that,  if  the  king  held  the  sentiments  attributed  to  him,  he 
would  have  bolted  them  out  in  an  honest,  open  way,  and  thus  fairly 
have  admitted  himself  overreached,  to  parties  like  ourselves,  who  are, 
as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes,  and  who  happen  to  know  the  plots  laid 
by  Bethia  to  get  a  husband,  and  Mered' s  mother  to  save  the  treasures 
and  her  son's  life,  though  at  the  cost  of  her  getting  an  Egyptian 
princess  or  "  strange  woman  "  as  her  daughter-in-law.  This  to  an 
orthodox  Levite  woman  is  made  indirectly,  by  our  quotations  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  appear  as  a  great  misfortune,  only  to  be  got 
over  by  the  conversion  of  the  Egyptian  princess  ;  which,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  Psalm  xlv.,  took  place,  as  inferred  by  Mr.  Poole,  from  the 
name  Bethia.  This  Psalm  we  have  incorporated  into  our  parable 
play  as  a  part  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  consistently  with  its  title,  "  a 
song  {saying)  concerning  the  beloved,"  Selim,  or,  as  it  is  given  plural 
in  the  Hebrew,  "  a  song  of  loves,"  or  of  the  lovers  (Bethia  and  Mered), 
in  the  Song  of  Songs. 

3707  That  Mered's  marriage  was  considered  by  the  later  Hebrews  in 
Egypt  a  great  national  calamity  to  the  older  Hebrews,  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  extreme  care  taken  to  suppress  all  terms,  and  pervert  alj 
facts  in  their  history,  which,  if  fairly  stated,  would  have  made  a  case  of 
robbery  good  against  Mered,  his  father  and  mother,  and  bad  faith  of  the 
Hebrews  generally  to  the  Egyptians,  who,  at  the  time,  had  given  them 
no  offence  or  cause  for  such  conduct,  and  had,  up  to  the  time  in- 
dicated in  Ex.  i.  7,  given  them  every  encouragement.  It  was  during 
this  "  good  old  time  "  the  incidents  of  our  story  took  place,  and  the 
marriage  of  Mered  and  Bethia. 

3708  All  this,  and  much  more  which  naturally  grows  out  of  it,  or 
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which,  in  an  Eastern  court  like  that  of  the  kings  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  in  Egypt,  would  go  along  with  it  as  matter  of  course,  we 
have  developed  in  our  parable  play — consistently,  however,  with  details 
of  a  peculiar  kind  we  find  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  clearly  re- 
lated to  the  circumstance  of  the  marriage  of  an  orthodox  Hebrew 
widow's  son  with  an  Egyptian  princess  of  the  highest  rank,  whose 
children,  if  she  were  the  daughter  of  Thothmes  III.,  were  likely  to 
become  kings  or  sub-kings  in  many  lands,  according  to  the  prophecy 
in  Psalm  xlv. 

3709  Agreeing  with  Dr.  Simpson  in  the  apparent  Semitic  charac- 
ter of  some,  if  not  all  the  signs  and  marks  of  the  story  of  Rhampsi- 
nitus  as  it  was  stated  by  Herodotus,  and  also  knowing  that  his  his- 
torical details,  as  to  the  succession  of  the  Pharaohs,  was  consistent 
with  the  Hebrew  account,  though  different  from  that  deduced  from 
the  monuments  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  dynasties,  &c, — on  read- 
ing the  last  paragraph  of  the  Greek  story  (No.  3700),  we  imme- 
diately commenced  a  search  to  see  if  there  was  direct  evidence  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  warrant  the  statement  that  any  Pharaoh's 
daughter  had  married  a  Jew ;  and,  if  she  had,  what  were  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  marriage?  What  circumstances  accompanied 
the  marriage  ?  And  what  circumstances  grew  out  of  the  marriage  ? 
It  must  have  been  a  most  exceptional  circumstance,  considering 
that  the  Hebrews,  according  to  their  own  history,  though  for  a  time 
most  prosperous  in  Egypt,  were  at  all  times  looked  upon  by  the 
Egyptians  as  their  "abomination."  No  doubt  this  statement  is 
qualified  and  denied  occasionally  in  the  Bible,  and  absolutely  denied 
by  the  monuments  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  one  of  whose  kings  mar- 
ried a  Hebrew  woman. 

3710  It  appeared  probable  that,  if  such  a  marriage  had  taken 
place  as  that  of  a  Jew  with  an  Egyptian  princess,  it  would  have  been 
before  the  end  of  the  prosperous  period  of  the  Hebrew  residence  in 
Egypt,  and  possibly  before  the  acme  or  climax  of  that  period. 

3711  The  question  naturally  presented  itself,  could  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  who  saved  Moses,  have  married  a  Hebrew,  either  before  or 
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after  that  event  ?  If  before,  could  she  have  had  a  still-born  son, 
or  lost  her  son  by  accident  or  design  ?  and  on  her  going  to  wash  in 
the  Nile  for  the  first  time  after  her  confinement  (probably  a  religious 
ceremony,  and  possibly  analogous  to  our  churching  of  women),  have 
found  the  babe  Moses,  and  at  once  adopted  him  instead  of  her  own  ? 
These  and  many  other  questions  presented  themselves  for  considera- 
tion, which  a  careful  reading  up  of  all  the  notices  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Josephus,  could  alone 
answer. 

3712  It  was  soon  found  that  the  notice  of  the  marriage  of  Pharaoh'3 
daughter,  called  Bethia,  with  Mered,  the  son  of  Ezra,  of  the  family  of 
Ezron,  the  son  of  Judah,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv.  18,  looked  as  if 
it  would  supply  answers  to  all  the  questions  stated,  and  probably 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  the  story,  as  told  in  Herodotus's  text, 
required,  to  complete  the  evidence  that  the  story  told  to  Herodotus 
was  not  only  a  Semitic  tale,  but  a  fragment  of  a  genuine  Hebrew 
story  ;  and  hence  a  further  inquiry  was  instituted,  to  see  how  far 
Hebrew  scriptural  evidence  could  be  got  to  bear  upon  the  apparently 
anomalous  facts  of  Mered  and  Bethia' s  marriage,  and  the  building  and 
spoliation  of  the  treasury  at  Heliopolis,  &c. 

3713  With  the  view  of  getting  assistance  in  this  matter,  references 
were  made  to  see  if  the  commentating  Hebrews  and  Christians  had 
taken  hold  of  this  passage,  and  connected  it  with  other  parts  of 
Hebrew  history ;  but  nothing  of  any  account  was  found,  except  the 
article  "  Bithia,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Poole,  of  the  British  Museum, 
in  Dr.  D.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  in  which  we  are  cor- 
rectly informed,  as  follows,  that, 

A.  "  The  name  of  Bithia  is  that  of  *  the  daughter  of  (a)  Pharaoh, 

and  {a)  wife  of  Mered  (a  son  of  Ezra),  a  descendant  (and 
not  a  remote  one)  of  Judah  '  (the  son  of  Jacob). 

B.  "  The  (exact)  date  of  Mered  (a  contemporary  ofAmminadab,  as 

appears  from  other  Scriptural  evidence,  or  rather  the  date  of 
his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter)  cannot  be   deter- 
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mined  (or,  rather  has  not  been  determined  hitherto  from 
the  Old  Testament)  ;  for  the  genealogy  (of  the  men  of 
the  major  branch  of  the  family  of  JudaK)  in  which  his 
(Mered's)  name  occurs,  is  indistinct  (imperfect  or  defec- 
tive), some  portion  (or  portions)  of  it  having  apparently 
been  lost  (or  more  likely  suppressed  by  Ezra,  the  high  priest 
and  Levite,  and  editor  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  for  politi- 
cal and  sacerdotal  reasons). 

0.  "It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  (i.  e.  Mered's  marriage  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter),  should  be  referred  to  the  time  (i.e.  the 
good  times  of  the  Hebrew  residence  in  Egypt)  before  the 
(first  or  Mosaic)  Exodus,  or  to  A  period  not  much 
later  (that  was,  after  all  the  Hebrews  left  Egypt, — a  po- 
sitive impossibility  and  contradiction  to  the  Hebrew  story 
of  the  Exodus). 

D.  "  The  word  Pharaoh  in  this  place  (1  Chron.  iv.  8),  might  be 

conjectured  (i.  e.  if  the  words  '  daughter  of  Pharaoh, ,'  or 
1  Pharaoh's  daughter,'  were  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures used,  not  to  mean  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  all 
Egypt,  or  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  word  Pharaoh)  not  to  be 
the  Egyptian  regal  title,  but  to  represent  a  Hebrew  (proper) 
name  '  (of  a  person  without  pedigree  or  history). 

E.  "But  the  name  (or  Hebrew  title)  Bithia  (Beth  Jah,  or  House 

of  Jehovoh),  probably  implies  conversion  (from  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  as  if  the  words  of  the 
4:5th  Psalm  had  been  addressed  to  this  Pharaoh's  daughter 
by  Jochebed,  after  her  marriage  with  Mered;  and  that  she, 
on  promising  to  give  up  her  father' s  religion,  and  soforthi 
adopted  the  name  Bethia,  instead  of  some  other  which  was 
riot  orthodox,  but  consistent  with  Egyptian  views  ;  and  such 
a  name  was  Thermuthis,  which  Josephus  tells  us  was  a 
name  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  who  saved  Moses,  and  brought 
him  up  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the 
people  of  the  East). 
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F.  "  The  other  wife  of  Mered  (who)  seems  to  be  called  the  Jewess 

(here  the  contrast  between  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  a  wife 
is  recognised  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  wife.  Mered 
had  consequently  two,  and  not  one  wife  only). 

G.  u  The  (Hebrew)  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  monuments, 

show  that  the  Pharaohs  intermarried  with  foreigners." 

3714  This  is  true  of  the  Pharaohs  themselves,  but  may  be  ques- 
tioned so  far  as  the  daughters  of  Pharaohs  were  concerned,*  except  in 
the  case  of  King  Solomon,  whose  marriage  with  a  Pharaoh's 
daughter  may  be  considered  to^7  be  a  mistake  or  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Ezra's,  wiio  took  the  place-name  or  the  assumed  name  in 
the  Song  of  Songs,  Selim  (the  lover  in  Eastern  tales)  of  our  hero,  for 
a  name  or  title  of  Koheleth  or  Jedediah,  King  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  so 
Solomon's  marriage  with  a  Pharaoh's  daughter  is  not  a  case  to  be 
quoted  in  explanation  of  the  marriage  before  us,  as  it  appears  to  be 
the  same  marriage,  looked  at  from  a  different  point  of  view,  f 

*  The  trick  that  Amasis  played  on  Cambyses,  to  avoid  sending  him  one  of 
his  daughters,  looks  as  if  the  Egyptian  kings  generally  did  not  like  giving  their 
daughters  to  strangers— it  gave  some  of  them,  who  held  the  notion  that  suc- 
cession should  come  from  the  king's  sister  (a  common  African  idea),  a  claim, 
and  a  legitimate  one  too,  in  the  second  generation,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  and 
a  change  of  dynasty.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Mered's  mother  expected  his  son 
by  Bethia  to  be  the  first  king  of  a  new  dynasty;  but  she  evidently  calculated  on 
Bethia,  if  she  became  an  orthodox  convert  to  Hebrewism,  being  the  mother  of 
kings  of  countries  subordinate  to  Thothmes  III. 

f  The  marriage  of  Mered  and  Bethia  is  generally  overlooked  by  Biblical 
critics,  who  consequently  direct  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  reputed 
marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  ;  and  so  they  set  down  the 
book  of  Canticles  as  a  real  or  ideal  picture  of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  "\Ye,  on  the  contrary,  look  at  it  as  an  imperfect  account 
of  Mered's  marriage,  he  assuming  the  name  of  Selim  for  the  occasion.  We 
deny  that  there  was  any  king  or  Pharaoh  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  any  king  in  Upper 
Egypt  capable  of  making  head  against  the  Hebrews,  during  the  reigns  of  Saul, 
David,  or  Solomon  ;  but  -that  after  Solomon's  death  was  known,  the  King  of 
Upper  Egypt,  Sesac,  probably  a  grandson  of  Saul's,  then  took  action  against 
Solomon's  son,  who  was  Ring  of  Judah,  and  as  such  is  recognised  on  a  monument. 
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H.  "  But  such  alliances   (of  Pharaohs  or  Pharaohs'  daughters) 
seem  to  have  been  contracted  with  royal  families  alone." 

3715  No  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  this  statement,  which 
at  first  looks  like  a  contradiction  to  the  previous  one,  that 
a  Pharaoh's  daughter  could  not  have  married  Mered  the  son  of  Ezra, 
on  the  score  of  his  not  being  royal  or  of  princely  rank  ;  but  it  is  clear 
from  what  remains  of  his  pedigree,  that  he  was  a  prince  of  Judah,  a 
royal  shepherd*  or  pastor,  descended  from  Isaac,  who  was  also  the 
ancestor  of  Hadad,  the  nominal  King  of  Edom,  to  whom  the  King  of 
Upper  Egypt,  called  in  1  Kings,  xi.  19,  Pharaoh,  "  gave  him  to  wife 
the  sister  of  his  own  (viz.)  the  sister  of  Tahphenes  the  queen,  who 
was  possibly  a  near  relative  of  the  king's — her  natural  or  acquired 
rank  not  standing  in  the  way  of  her  marriage  with  a  pastor  Isaacite 
or  Hycsos  prince,  without  an  actual  kingdom.  Such  was  Mered  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  ;  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of 
Judah, f  and  also  of  its  senior  branch,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
age. 

3716  It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  the  first  impression  which 
Mered's  appearance  made  on  Pharaoh's  daughter,  when  she  saw  him 
at  the  brothel,  was  a  conviction  in  her  own  mind  that  he  was  a 
sheik,  or  prince  of  royal  rank,  and  she  speaks  of  him  as  a  king ;  %  so 

*  As  such  he  was  a  Hycshos  or  Hycsos  prince,  though  the  conquest  of  Lower 
Egypt  by  these  people  did  not  take  place  till  Salatis,  or  Saul,  became  their  king. 
Under  Moses  they  rebelled,  and  were  put  out ;  but  they  returned  victorious  under 
Saul  and  his  general  David,  and  remained  masters  of  Lower  Egypt  for  several 
■  hundred  years  down  to  the  time  of  Amessias,  when  they  were  put  out  again  by 
force. 

t  Recognised  on  the  famous  monument  of  Sesac,  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
hunt  out  the  pedigree  of  this  prince  ;  for  there  is  a  chance  of  his  having  been  a 
grandson  of  Saul,  and,  if  so,  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  to  claim  the  regalia,  and 
to  assume  authority  which  he  may  have  claimed  from  his  ancestor. 

%  Her  remark  at  first  looks  like  poetry ;  but  if  we  make  allowance  for  Eastern 
manners  and  etiquette,  we  can  understand  how  a  person  playing  the  part 
Pharaoh's  daughter  did  in  the  brothel,  should  address  the  rich  and  nobte- 
looking  stranger  as  a  prince  or  actual  king  of  some  pastor  tribe  from  the 
East,  who  had  possibly  come  to  Heliopolis  to  make  her  father  a  peace  offering, 
.  or  pay  him  tribute. 
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that  any  doubt  or  difficulty  on  the  score  of  his  want  of  rank,  as  a  pro- 
per match  for  herself,  had  not  entered  her  mind  when  she  exchanged 
presents  or  ring  tokens,  and  thereby  effected  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  him. 

I.  "  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  considering  her  (Bethia,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh)  to  have  been  a  concubine  (of 
Mered' s)  :  on  the  contrary,  she  is  shown  to  (have)  be  (en) 
a  wife,  from  her  taking  precedence  of  one  (the  Jewess  Sele- 
mith)  specially  designated  as  such."  Her  name  is  not  given 
here,  neither  is  it  inferred  that  the  Pharaoh's  daughter  who 
married  Mered  was  the  same  Pharaoh's  daughter  (called 
Thermuthis)  who  afterwards  saved  the  Levite  infant  whom 
she  called  Moses. 

8717  We  thus  perceive  that  Mr.  Poole  had,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  adopted  views  in  reference  to  Bethia,  and  her  marriage  with 
Mered,  similar  to  or  identical  with  those  developed  in  our  parable  play ; 
but  he  has  not  ventured  to  go  into  any  speculation  or  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  that  marriage,  which  he  considers  a 
fact,  and  he  places  it  before  the  Mosaic  Exodus.  He  had  no  theory  to 
help  him  over  his  difficulties. 

3718  He  also  appears  to  accept  the  name  of  Miriam  as  that  of  the 
half-sister  of  Moses  as  a  fact  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  time 
of  Mered's  marriage  with  Bethia  ;  but  he  has  not  noticed  the  hiding 
of  her  mother's  name  in  this  place  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  she  "  in- 
stead of  her  name  Jochebed,  and  thus  he  fails  to  eliminate  several 
curious  and  interesting  family  relations,  all  of  them  bearing  upon  the 
exact  date  of  Pharaoh's  daughter's  marriage  with  Mered,  which  have 
developed  themselves  in  this  inquiry. 

3719  We  are,    however,   exceedingly  indebted  to  Mr.  Poole  for 
i   what  he  has  done  already  as  a  witness  in  our  favour ;    and  we  feel 

sure  that  he  will  not  stop  short  with  the  imperfect  details  supplied  in 
the  article  "  Bithia,"  but  that  he  will  continue  his  Biblical  researches 
concerning  her  and  her  husband,  and  supplement  them  with  evidence 
to  be  deduced  from  the  monuments  and  MS.  remains  of  the  reign  of 
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Thothmes  III.  and  the  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  thus  pos- 
sibly extend  and  improve  the  case  we  have  endeavoured  to  develope 
in  our  parable  play  from  very  imperfect  data,  and  under  most  un- 
favourable and  discouraging  circumstances. 

3720  With  our  last  extract,  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  robber 
or  spoiler  of  the  treasury  of  King  Rhampsinitus — which  Dr.  Simpson 
and  other  critics  have  ventured  to  consider  pure  fiction — ended ;  but, 
if  it  be  fiction,  it  has  every  mark  and  sign  which  indicates  true  nar- 
rative, told  or  perverted  as  truth  always  is  by  interested  parties,  or 
by  those  wrho,  like  the  Hebrews,  were  governed  by  prejudice,  envy, 
and  malice  towards  the  Egyptians,  whom  they  were  taught  by  their 
priests  and  Levites  (together  their  hereditary  leaders)  to  consider  their 
hereditary  enemies.*  The  Hebrews  were  taught  by  the  Levites  to 
envy  the  Egyptians,!  and  our  parable  play  gives  us  an  example  how 
this  feeling,  indirectly  governing  a  woman  of  Levi,  J  led  to  the  action 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  simply  and  naturally,  i.  e. 
exactly  as  such  an  action  might  take  place  in  Grand  Cairo  or  Alex- 
andria in  the  present  day. 

*  According  to  Exod.  xvii.  16,  the  blood  feud  for  ever  was  between  the  Israel- 
ites and  Amalek ;  but  as  the  later  Israelites  identified  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Egyptians  of  rank  "with  Amalek,the  antipathy  of  the  Israelites  was  extended  to 
the  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  though  this  notion  was  contradicted  by  some  of  the  pro- 
phets. In  the  time  of  Isaiah,  the  antipathy  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Egyptians 
to  this  prince  and  prophet  was  at  its  height ;  and  even  in  our  own  time  the  an- 
tipathy of  the  Copts  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Hebrews  to  the  Copts,  is  said  to 
be  extreme. 

t  The  Arabs  explain  how  it  was  that  the  gift  of  the  evil  eye  which  the  Israel- 
ites possessed  was  the  cause  of  their  covetousness,  and  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness  towards  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  those  who  they  infer 
are  their  representatives. 

I  We  give  her  credit  for  trying  to  advance  her  tribe  to  its  natural  status  in 
the  family  of  Jacob,  which  he  by  his  curse  deprived  them  of;  but,  with  the  in- 
stincts of  a  woman,  she  aimed  at  doing  more  than  that,  by  putting  all  the 
other  tribes  under  the  feet  of  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Simeon  ;  and  in  the  end  her 
policy  prevailed,  and  the  Israelite  nationality  ceased  when  Levi  was  victorious, 
and  Judah  died  out  with  the  family  of  St.  Joseph,  who  were,  according  to  several 
authorities,  the  last  real  Jews— the  Jews  of  the  present  day  being  Israelites  of 
no  specific  tribe,  but  not  men  of  Judah. 
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3721  Thus,  we  realize  the  converse  of  the  saying  attributed  to 
Koheleth,  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  Eccl.  i.  9,  viz.,  The  thing  that 
is,  it  is  that  which  hath  been  ;  and  that  which  was  done  is  that 
which  is  done  (or  may  be  done  under  similar  causes  and  circum- 
stances), and  (thus)  there  is  no  old  thing  (which  may  not  be 
matched)  with  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

3722  Koheleth  compared  his  present  with  his  future;  we  compare 
our  present  with  his  past,  and  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
the  same  instincts  and  feelings,  actuating  humanity  in  all  ages,  under 
similar  circumstances  in  Egypt  will  produce  similar  results ;  and  thus 
the  story  of  Mered,  though  new  in  its  particulars  in  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.,  or  Rhampsinitus,  or  Rhamen-Kepher,  is  a  true  nar- 
rative of  events  which  took  place  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  and  nearHelio- 
polis,  or  On,  from  nine  hundred*  to  a  thousand  years  before  the  visit 
of  Herodotus  to  Egypt. 

3723  Though  the  story  was  told  Herodotus,  there  is  every  reason 
to  infer  that  it  was  long  preserved  in  Egypt  in  writing, f  and  that 
Mered  himself,  the  hero  of  the  story,  or  parties  interested  for  him,  had  it 
originally  committed  to  writing  in  the  form  in  which  Herodotus  got  it, 
as  the  Man's  tale  or  story;  and  that  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  its  original  in- 
tegrity, was  also  originally  committed  to  writing  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  as  the  Woman's  tale  or  story,  and  that  both  tales  together 
constituted  the  original  Canticle  of  Canticles,  or  Story  of  Stories  ; 
one,  the  man's  story,  was  the  key  to  the  other.  Ezra  may  have 
suppressed  it,  and  all  other  matters  of  fact  in  the  present  version  of 
the  Song  of  Songs  he  considered  likely  to  connect  it  with  Mered's 
marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter.     Thus,  it  may  have  happened, 

*  Herodotus  mentions  900  years  before  his  time  as  the  estimated  era  of  Maris, 
whom  we  would  identify  with  Mered,  who,  being  the  contemporary  of  Ammi- 
nadab,  is  found  in  the  same  generation,  the  27th  before  the  contemporary  of 
Herodotus  in  the  royal  pedigree  of  Judah,  which  answers  to  Herodotus's  900 
years.    He  gives  three  generations  to  100  years. 

t  It  is  extremely  likely  that  fragments,  if  not  the  whole  of  our  story,  may  be 
yet  found  in  Egypt,  as  it  may  have  been  very  popular,  like  the  modern  ver- 
sions of  it  in  Italy,  &c 
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that  M.  Renan,  and  other  modem  Hebrew  and  Christian  commen- 
tators have  been  led  to  infer  that  the  events  of  the  marriage  described 
in  the  Song  of  Songs  applied  to  Solomon's  marriage  with  a  peasant 
Hebrew,  or  an  Egyptian  princess,  instead  of  a  Hebrew  man,  who  was 
already  married  to  a  Jewess,  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  called 
Bethia. 

3724  In  the  case  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  for  the  scriptural 
consistency  of  Herodotus's  story  relating  to  the  marriage  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  with  the  son  of  the  Hebrew  builder  of  the  treasury  at  On,  or 
Heliopolis,  we  have  made  very  few  references  to  the  Song  of  Songs, 
not  that  this  book  has  no  evidence  in  it  bearing  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  outline  narrative  in  Herodotus,  but  because  there  is  but  little 
in  it  which  -would  have  helped  out  the  details  given  in  Herodotus's 
narrative.  This  is  of  necessity  the  case,  for  it  is,  to  the  story  of  He- 
rodotus, the  missing  or  suppressed  part ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing» 
the  story  in  Herodotus  is  the  missing  part  or  introduction  which 
would  explain  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  Song  of  Songs. 

3725  Herodotus's  story  is  evidently  what  the  Hebrew  men  of  the 
day  and  their  successors  in  Egypt  wished  the  public  to  believe  were 
the  facts  of  the  marriage  of  Bethia  with  Mered;  while  the  story  of 
the  marriage  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  told  in  the  Song  of  Songs 
consists  evidently  of  translations  into  Hebrew  of  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  an  ancient  Egyptian  papyrus,  which  in  its  original  integrity 
contained  Pharaoh's  daughter's  account  of  her  meeting  Mered  in  the 
brothel,  and  her  private  marriage  with  him.  It  looks  as  if  the  original 
document  contained  all  the  particulars  of  the  story  from  first  to  last ; 
and  that  the  story  told  Herodotus  was  originally  a  sort  of  contradic- 
tion or  exposition  of  the  suppressed  or  lost  preliminary  part  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  which  begins  abruptly  with  Pharaoh's  daughter's  re- 
mark to  the  Zona,  when  she  first  saw  her  future  bridegroom. 

3726  As  we  view  the  two  stories  from  different  standpoints,  we 
take  them  to  be  different  parts  of  the  same  tale,  told  by  different 
witnesses,  both  personally  interested  in  the  story,  and  each  anxious 
to   represent    its    facts    so    as    to  hide    to    a    certain  extent    their 
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personal  feelings  and  conduct,  which  they  did  not  like  to  publish  or 
admit.  Hence  arise  some  seeming  contradictions  ;  but  they  are 
exactly  of  the  same  kind  we  would  detect  in  the  several  narratives 
of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  of  a  clandestine  marriage  in  our  own  time, 
where  the  man  was  a  fine  dashing  able-bodied  peasant,  and  the  bride 
a  luxurious,  sensual,  yet  highly  fashionable  lady,  full  of  French  or 
Italian  sensation  novels,  which,  in  this  day,  in  Europe  are  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  stories,  modest  and  immodest,  with  which  the  women  in 
the  East,  and  the  dancing  girls,  amuse  and  excite  themselves. 

3727  Eastern  and  Southern  hot-headed  people,  placed  in  the  pre- 
dicaments of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  our  story,  act  somewhat  diffe- 
rently from  Western  and  Northern  people,  with  different  instincts,  feel- 
ings, and  principles,  derived  from  education.  The  one  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  other,  except  under  proper  qualification  ;  for  human 
nature  in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  provided  the  individuals 
are  of  the  same  race,  is  very  much  the  same.  Our  story  might  be 
acted  over  again  in  Egypt,  if  an  old  Hebrew  there,  like  Ezra,  had  the 
chance  given  him  by  a  rich  Copt  of  building  a  treasury  and  making 
a  private  entrance  into  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  sons  ;  and  his  son,  hav- 
ing robbed  the  treasury,  if  he  were  slightly  in  liquor,  would  have  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  debauching  the  Copt's  daughter,  as  an  insult 
superadded  to  his  treachery.  This  would  be  a  paltry  likeness  of  our 
story,  the  events  of  which  are  intensified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  position  in  society  of  the  actors  in  it.  But,  making  allowances 
for  this,  there  are  at  this  moment  in  Egypt,  in  the  Hebrews  and  Copts, 
but  in  a  very  diminished  degree,  the  elementary  facts  and  principles 
which,  developed  under  the  circumstances  described  as  existing  in  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  constituted  our  story. 

3728  Thus,  human  nature  in  its  different  forms  in  Egypt  after  a 
period  of  3300  years  or  thereabouts,  equal  to  at  least  100  generations 
of  the  human  race,  is  nearly  the  same  thing ;  or,  allowing  for  diffe 
rence  of  circumstances,  is  exactly  the  same  thing  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  our  story ;  or,  judging  our  story  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  time,  it  is  strictly  conformable  to  them,  and  has  every  sign 
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and  character  which  could  indicate  its  Egyptian  origin,  and  mark  its 
local  and  genuine  or  real  character  as  a  true  history,  and  not  as  a 
spurious  stoiy  or  fiction,  as  has  been  surmised  by  some  modern  critics ; 
while  others,  not  having  any  clue  to  the  circumstances  in  the  Song 
of  Songs,  so  called,  have  set  it  down  as  a  piece  of  poetry*  or 
imagery  composition,  not  referrible  to  any  real  marriage  ;  and  others, 
in  ignorance  of  our  theory  or  system,  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
romantic  libel  or  history  of  Solomon's  marriage  with  Selemith,  or  of 
her  escape  from  his  harem  ;  in  either  case  presenting  a  caricature  of 
the  wisest  of  the  wise  so  monstrously  absurd,  that  we  cannot  realize  its 
adoption  into  the  collection  of  Hebrew  writings  deposited  originally  in 
the  library  at  Alexandria,  unless  it  was  intended  by  the  later  Levites 
to  blacken  the  character  of  Solomon,  who  was  the  ideal  king  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  type  of  the  expected  Messiah  of  the  Jewish 
or  Israelitish  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

3729  Without  numerous  hints  or  suggestions  in  the  Song  of  Songs, 
which  have  a  retrospective  bearing  on  the  story  told  by  Herodotus, 
some  parts  of  it  would  have  been  obscure  ;  and  some  parts  of  its  de- 
tails, where  the  hero  speaks  or  tells  his  own  story,  would  have  ap- 

*  It  is  strongly  to  be  suspected  that  poetry,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  that  term,  was 
not  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  metre  might.  Herodotus  tells  us  the 
Egyptians  had  but  one  song,  the  Maneros,  and  that  they  "•  wailed"  for  the  dead. 
This  song  the  Hebrew  women  used,  most  probably,  when  they  "  wailed  "  for 
Tammuz  ;  but  poetry,  in  the  Indo-European  sense  of  the  term,  is  most  con- 
spicuously absent  in  the  speeches,  intended  to  be  fine  or  complimentary,  which 
the  hero  of  our  story,  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  addresses  to  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
His  similitudes  to  her  personal  qualifications  are  most  unpoetical,  and  in  some 
eases  absurd,  and  would  be  indecent  even  to  Nubian  or  Abyssinian  women, 
who  are  said  to  have  no  modesty.  The  speeches  are  reported  in  plain  prose 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  full,  to  exhibit  her  version  of  the  whole  circumstances 
of  her  visit  and  first  acquaintance  with  her  beloved ;  but,  like  the  story  told  by 
Potiphars  wife  also  in  plain  prose,  we  have  to  receive  it,  not  as  poetry,  but 
under  correction  as  simple  prose,  or  testimony ;  for  in  the  old  time,  as  in  the 
present  day,  all  the  women  in  Egypt  were  systematic  romancers,  fiction  makers, 
or  liars,  but  not  poets,  using  the  very  truth  itself  for  the  purpose  of  .deceiving 
the  men,  who,  like  the  modern  Copts,  appear  to  have  been  wonderfully  truth- 
ful, and  lovers  of  what  they  believed  was  truth. 
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peared  to  be  true ;  but  with  it  before  us  we  detect  his  animus,  and 
learn  to  reject  or  deny  his  statements  altogether,  giving  to  his 
mother  the  craft  or  real  cunning  which  he  claims  as  his  own,  and 
which  the  king  believing  it  to  be  his,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  otherwise  rewarded  instead  of  punishing  him  as  a  common 
or  ordinary  criminal. 

3730  It  may  be  well  to  refer  again,  before  we  close  our  case  in 
favour  of  Herodotus's  correctness  as  a  reporter  of  what  he  heard  in 
Egypt,  to  1  Chron.  iv.  17,  &c,  and  compare  the  several  versions  of 
them  with  each  other ;  for  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  if  our  theory  be 
true,  the  Hebrews  in  and  about  Heliopolis,  and  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Philadelphus,  &c,  would  not  have 
allowed  direct  evidence  of  the  spoliation  of  the  treasury  at  On  or  He- 
liopolis against  one  of  their  nation*  to  have  remained  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  which  would  have  enabled 
Theocritus,  Eratosthenes,  and  other  learned  Alexandrian  Greeks,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  Herodotus's  history,  to  couple  it  with  the 
notice  of  Ezra,  and  his  son's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  in 
the  Greek  text ;  neither  would  they  have  allowed  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  Song  of  Songs  to  exhibit  evidence  of  similar  bearing. 
Both  translations  in  Greek  had  to  be  modified  or  altered,  so  as  not 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  inquisitive  and  searching  Greeks  to 
this  subject,  which  would  have  greatly  interested  them.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears from  a  remark  in  Josephus's  reply  to  Apion  (Book  I.),  that 
some  Egyptian  or  Greek  writer  did  accuse  the  old  Hebrews  of  some 
theft  or  robbery ;  or,  if  they  did  not,  he  at  least  thought  they  might 
have  done  so,  when  he  wrote — "  Neither  were  our  ancestors  (evidently, 
in  Egypt)  delighted  in  thefts  and  robberies  {spoliations)  ;  nor  did  our 

*  In  Exod.  xii.  36  and  37,  the  fact  of  the  spoliation  of  the  treasury  at  Rameses, 
for  the  same  reason,  is  not  stated  in  the  text ;  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  it  was 
spoiled,  as  the  only  means  by  which  Moses  and  the  Israelites  became  enormously 
rich  in  a  moment  after  the  muster  in  this  place,  where  few  if  any  Egyptians 
resided,  and  where  they  consequently  had  but  little  or  no  chance  of  lending  the 
Israelites  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  if  they  had  them. 
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fathers  make  war  upon  any  nation  (the  Canaanites,  Egyptians^  §*<;.) 
for  desire  of  larger  possessions." 

3731  Thus  Josephus  denied  his  own  history  of  the  wars  of  Joshua, 
David,  Uzziah,  and  others,  and  evidently  the  conquest  of  Lower 
Egypt  by  Saul,  or  Salatis, — a  portion  of  history  which  the  later  He- 
brews in  Egypt  would  have  anxiously  kept  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  Egypt  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  of ;  for  the  Hebrews 
of  that  time  were  anxious  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Greeks, 
and  bespeak  their  confidence  and  patronage,  which  they  must  have 
gained,  when  they  were  not  only  allowed  to  build  a  temple  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  had  this  temple  richly  endowed 
by  the  Greek  Government  in  Egypt. 

3732  The  position  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  under  Alexander  and 
his  successors  in  Lower  Egypt,  appears  to  have  been  very  nearly,  if 
not  as  prosperous  as  it  was  under  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  Xllth 
and  XVII  Ith  dynasties.  It  was  the  obvious  interest  of  the  Hebrews 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Greek  government,  and  make  it  disbe- 
lieve all  Egyptian  history  and  tradition  which  would  have  compro- 
mised their  moral  character  as  that  of  the  Hycsos,  or  pastors. 

3733  Josephus  evidently  felt  the  fallacy  of  his  argument  when  he 
made  such  a  noisy  battle  in  his  reply  to  Apion,  fearing  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  his  day  would  have  had  their  eyes  opened  by 
Egyptian  writers,  who  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  had  been  mis- 
led by  previous  Egyptian  writers,  like  Manetho,  who  had  been  de- 
ceived by  Hebrew  chronology  and  tables,  calculated  to  give  a  mon- 
strous antiquity  to  their  own  history,  and  place  the  period  of  the 
shepherd  kings,  or  Hycsos,  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.* 

*  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Bunsen  and  his  school  have  been  cheated 
by  those  writers  who  placed  an  interval  of  some  hundreds  of  years  between 
the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  dynasties,  giving  rise  to  the  absurd  notion  of  an  old 
and  new  Egyptian  kingdom,  separated  by  Hycsos,  or  Isaacite,  or  pastor  domi- 
nion, this  not  being  Hebrew,  though  the  proper  names  of  the  rulers  of  the 
XVIth  dynasty  are  evidently  the  Hebrew  generals,  Saul,  &c,  who  from  time 
to  time  commanded  the  great  Hebrew  armies  of  240s000,  or  more,  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament. 
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3734  The  animus  of  the  Hebrew  mind  is  always  the  same,  and 
truth  and  falsehood  are  used  indifferently,  as  interest  dictates  ;  thus  it 
is  with  the  pedigree,  or  rather  fragment  of  a  pedigree,  in  1  Chron.  iv. 
17,  to  which  we  have  again  to  call  attention,  as  it  may  be  considered 
the  point  from  whence  we  first  started  in  this  inquiry. 

3735  In  the  English  translation  of  the  Hebrew  it  reads — "And 
the  sons  of  Ezra  (ivho  is  not  previously  named)  were  Jether  {pro- 
bably beheaded  in  the  trap)  and  Mered  (our  hero)  ;  and 

Epher,  (  This  name  is  apart  of  the  title  ofThothmes  III ,  which 
reads  Ramen-Jc-'EpnKB,  as  if  it  had  been  given  or 
taken  by  this  Hebrew  in  compliment  to  this  king)  and 

Jalon  :  and  She — (The  name  here  referred  to  is  not  given  before, 
but  it  is  of  course  Jochebed,  who  is  afterwards  called 
a  daughter  of  Levi  *  and  the  mother  of  Moses  ;  for 
she)  bare  Miriamf  and  Shammai,  and  Ishbah  (all 
by  Ezra),  (18)  And  his  wife,  Jehudijah  (i.  e.,  his 
Jewish  wife,  or  the  Jewess,  or  a  daughter  of  Judah), 
bare  (to  Ezra)  Jered  the  father  of  Gedor,  and  Heber 
the  father  of  Socho,  and  Jekutheel  the  father  of  Za- 
noah." 

3736  There  is  a  defect  here  in  the  original  text;  for  we  next  read — 
"  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which 

*  The  pedigrees  indicate  that  Jochebed  was  not  an  actual  daughter  of  Levi, 
unless  he  had  daughters  born  to  him  in  his  extreme  old  age ;  yet  the  great  in- 
terest she  exhibits  for  his  glory  and  honour,  and  that  of  his  family,  raises  a 
presumption  that,  if  she  was  not  his  real  daughter,  she  may  have  been  accepted 
by  him  in  his  old  age  as  his  favourite  or  adopted  daughter,  on  account  of  her 
extreme  cunning,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  family.  Though  the  pedL 
gree  of  Moses  in  his  father's  line  is  so  very  short,  it  proves  that  Jochebed,  after 
she  had  grown  up,  might  have  been  for  many  years  a  companion  of  Levi. 

f  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Moses  who  watched 
him  when  he  was  placed  by  his  mother  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes  is  not  named  in 
Exod.  ii,  4,  7  &c. ;  but  Josephus  adopts  the  tradition  that  "  Miriam"  was  the 
"  child's  sister"  (lib.  II.  chap.  ix.4).  Here  again  we  have  suppression  of  names, 
all  having  the  same  tendency  to  hide  the  names  of  individuals  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 
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Mered  took."  If  our  theory  be  correct,  we  might  finish  the  text 
with  the  words,  "to  wife  out  of  the  house  of  the  Zona  at  On,  or  Heli- 
opolis ;"  but,  if  such  words  were  in  the  original  text,  they  were  left 
out  on  purpose,  and  so  was  the  notice  of  the  marriage  of  Salma,  or 
Salmon,  with  Rachab,  the  Zona  of  Jericho,  in  1  Chron.  ii.  11 — for  either 
or  both  notices  of  marriages  with  harlots,  real  or  pretended,  would  have 
compromised  the  integrity  or  nobility  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  of  Alexandria. 

3737  The  names  of  Bethia's  sons  are  not  given  anywhere  ;  they 
were  probably  brought  up  as  Egyptian  princes,  and  did  not  rate  as 
Hebrews  at  all.  Josephus,  in  his  own  way,  does  more  than  omit  their 
names,  like  Ezra  the  high  priest,  for  he  boldly  states  that  Pharaoh's 
daughter  had  no  family  ;  *  this  is  only  a  common  trick  of  his,  very 
common  in  his  writings,  when  it  answered  his  purpose  to  suppress 
facts  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  here  makes  an  apparent  difference 
between  the  Pharaoh's  daughter  who  saved  Moses  and  the  Pharaoh's 
daughter  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  Egyptian  wife  of  Mered,  the 
half-brother  of  the  abandoned  child  Moses,  who  was  the  half-brother 
of  Miriam,  who  was  the  young  sister  who  "  has  no  breasts"  of  Mered. 

3738  The  next  text  (No.  19),  reads,  "  And  the  sons  of  his  wife 
Hodiah,  or  Jehudijah  (or  the  Jewess,  who  was  Salome,  Selimeth, 
&c.),  the  sister  of  Naham."f  Here  the  proper  name  of  Mered's  first 
or  Jewish  wife  is  hid,  for  she  is  only  indicated  as  a  woman  of  Judah  ; 
but  we  get  her  name,  or  a  place  name  for  her  in  the  Song  of  Songs, 
where  she  is  called  Selimeth,  Shulamite,  &c. — a  form  of  her  husband's 
name  or  title — Selim,  or  Salam,  probably  the  old  Arabic  form  of  the 
name. 

3739  But  in  this  text  we  get  a  name  which,  from  analogy,  appears 

*  In  his  "  Antiquities,1  *  lib.  II.  c.  is.  7,  where  much  Lerite  legend  may  be 
found,  all  calculated  to  deny  the  evidence  on  which  our  case  is  founded,  and 
our  case  generally,  yet  Josephus  appears  to  havejused  it  to  help  out  his  own 
misrepresentations  relating  to  Moses  and  Tharbis,  the  Ethiopian  princess. 

Probably  the  one  referred  to  in  Cant.  viii.  1,  where  his  name  may  be  sup- 
pressed   it  may  be  supplied  in  line  1835,  instead  of  "  he." 
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to  be  the  name  of  Mered's  Jewish  wife's  brother,  who  she  expected 
would  have  attended  the  full  moon  feast  in  the  garden,  and  whom,  it 
appears,  she  mistook  Mered  for,  when  he  returned  so  unexpectedly  to 
his  "  garden, ''  and  whom  she  would  have  warmly  saluted  on  the  occa- 
sion, as  she  explains. 

3740  It  did  not  answer  Ezra  or  Josephus  to  give  the  names  of 
Mered's  children,  either  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  by  his  Jewish 
wife.  This  looks  as  if  they  had  not  been  of  the  Exodus,  but  remained 
in  Egypt;  for  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Amminadab,  noticed  in  1  Chron.  ii. 
10,  is  the  first  named  " prince  of  the  children''  or  tribe  (of  Judah), 
but  he  was  of  the  Exodus,  and  so  was  his  father;  but  he  was  named  as 
the  contemporary  of  Mered  in  line  1760,  as  the  rival  and  enemy,  per- 
haps, of  the  house  of  Ezra,  who  was,  according  to  our  case,  "  a 
builder," — a  title  noticed  twice  in  the  list  of  tablets  found  at  Thebes 
(see  section  3589),  where  we  have  the  tablets  of  Maa,  the  mason,  and 
Ukai,  the  architect,  noticed. 

3741  In  the  Vulgate,  1  Chron.  iv.  17,  reads — "And  the  sons  of 
Esra,  Jether,  and  Mered,  and  Epher,  and  Jalon;"  so  far  the  same 
with  the  Hebrew,  but  we  read  next — "And  he  (Jalon?  or  Ezra?) 
begot  Mariam,  and  Samrnai,  and  Jesba  ;  (18)  and  his  (Ezra's  ?)  wife 
Judaia  bore  Jared,  and  Heber,  and  Jeuthiel."  Then  follows  the  same 
defect  already  noticed,  and  after  it  we  read — "And  these  are  the  sons 
of  Bethia,  the  daughter  of  Pharao,  whom  Mered  took  to  wife."  In 
the  Hebrew  it  was  said  he  "  took"  her  only,*  but  here  it  is  stated  he 
"  took  her  to  wife ;"  but  how,  when,  or  where  he  took  her  to  -wife,  i3 
not  specified  in  any  version. 

3742  The  rest  of  the  texts  are  the  same  with  the  Hebrew,  so  need 
not  be  repeated.  But  in  the  Greek  we  find  some  differences  of  mo- 
ment sufficient  to  change  or  hide  the  personalities  of  all  the  parties  in 

*  The  word  "took"  may  have  been  understood  to  deny  his  having  mar- 
ried her,  or  at  least  may  have  been  intended  to  convey  that  meaning.  It 
was  obviously  an  object  of  the  older  Hebrews  to  deny,  or  at  least  not  admit,  that 
Mered  married  Pharaoh's  daughter,  Bethia,  and  hence  the  omission  of  the  words 
"  to  wife,"  which  we  recover  in  this  text. 
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our  plot;  for  the  same  text  reads — "  And  the  sons  of  Esri ;  Jether, 
Morad  (and  not  Mered),  and  Apher,  and  Jaraon  (and  not  Jalon) ; 
and  Jether  (instead  of  Ezra,  as  stated  in  the  Hebrew),  begot  Maron, 
and  Semei,  and  Jesba."  Maron  looks  like  a  male  name,  and  is  cog- 
nate with  Aaron,  but  it  is  clearly  Miriam,*  or  Mariam,  in  the  other 
versions,  and  the  pivot  on  which  Mr.  Poole's  argument  turns,  and 
the  starting  point  of  all  our  genealogical  speculations,  which  tend  to 
identify  Ezra,  the  father  of  Mered,  with  the  builder  of  the  treasury 
of  Rhampsinitus. 

3743  Ezra's  or  Esri's  second  wife  is  here  called  Adia,  but  his  first 
wife's  name  is  not  given,  nor  is  she  referred  to  at  all ;  for  the  proper 
name  Jether  is  introduced,  evidently  to  hide  the  distinct  statement 
in  the  Hebrew,  that  Ezra  was  the  father  of  Miriam,  and  that  some 
woman,  whose  name  is  suppressed,  was  her  mother  ;  but  who,  being 
the  mother  of  Miriam,  was  Jochebed,  subsequently  married  to  her 
nephew,  Amram,  by  whom  she  had  Aaron  and  Moses,  f 

3744  There  is  then  the  same  omission,  and  then  follow  the  words 
— "  and  these,  the  sons  of  Betthia,  the  daughter  of  Pharao,  whom 
Mered  took,'' — thus  following  the  Hebrew  text,  and  all  three  texts 
agreeing  that  Pharaoh,  or  Pharao,  was  the  ordinary  title  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  found  in  the  Hebrew  histories,  yet  all  of  them  sup- 
pressing the  proper  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who  was  the  father  of  the 
princess  called  Bethia,  Bithia,  and  Betthia, 

*  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Miriam  is  not  named  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  13,  as  a 
daughter  of  Amram,  though  there  are  many  notices  of  daughters  of  other  He- 
brews, and  in  some  cases  parties  are  named  as  sisters  of  men.  The  omission  of 
Miriam's  name  in  this  place,  and  its  mention  in  1  Chron.  iv.  17,  is  consistent 
evidence  in  favour  of  her  having  been  the  half-sister  only  of  Moses. 

t  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Egyptian  story  relating  to  Aaron  and 
Moses  is  founded  on  the  statement  that  both  of  them  had  other  names,  which 
they  changed.  In  1  Chron.  iv.  17,  after  Miriam's  name  we  read  Shammai  and 
Ishbah,  but  the  latter  is  here  called  the  father  of  Eshtemoa ;  but  in  verse  19 
Naham  appears  to  be  called  the  father  of  the  same  individual.  It  should  also 
be  remarked  that  the  Hebrew  names  Of  Aaron  and  Moses  are  not  given,  as 
such,  anywhere  in  the  Bible,  yet  Josephus  gives  them  other  names  in  his  reply 
to  Apion. 
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3745  The  next  verse  in  the  Greek  is  very  vague,  and  is  calculated 
to  hide  the  fact  that  Mered  had  a  second  wife,  a  Jewess ;  for  it  reads 
— "And  the  sons  of  the  wife  of  Iduia,  the  sister  of  Nachaim  ;  Garmi 
and  Esthaemon."  Here  it  reads  as  if  Iduia  was  a  man,  and  we  lose 
sight  altogether  of  the  fact  that  Mered  had  a  Jewish  wife,  as  well  as 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  These  common  omissions  and  the  differences 
appear  to  be  intentional  in  the  Greek  text,  and  to  have  been  made 
to  hide  the  analogies  which,  carefully  followed  out,  lead  to  our 
theory,  and  our  case  generally  and  specially. 

3746  These  differences  in  the  Greek  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
may  have  been  made  by  judicious  and  jealous  Levites  (about  b.  c.  285), 
who  apprehended  that  the  painstaking  Greek  scholars  at  Alexandria 
would  otherwise  have  been  led  to  have  connected  Herodotus's  story, 
written  about  b.  c.  460,  with  that  of  Mered's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  thus  made  a  case  of  treachery  and  delusion  against  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt,  in  the  good  old  time,  and  that  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  greatly  compromised  their  status  in  Lower  Egypt 
as  place-holders  under  the  Government,  and  as  traders,  and  so  forth, 
with  the  Greeks, — who  probably  identified  our  King  Khampsinitus 
with  Ares,  the  fool,  so-called,  who  is  set  down  in  the  list  of  Theban 
kings  by  Eratosthenes  as  the  eighth  king  of  that  city,  with  which 
place  the  tablets  found  in  the  tomb  there  sufficiently  connect  him  for 
the  purposes  of  this  inquiry. 

3747  So  far  as  Hebrew  tradition,  or  history,  or  old  usage  i3 
known,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  statement  that  He- 
brews were  more  or  less  instrumental  in  constructing  those  treasure 
cities,  or  treasuries,  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Egypt,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  treasures  which  the  kings  of  all  Egypt  derived  either 
from  the  trade  in  corn  with  foreigners,  which  they  appear  to  have 
monopolized,  or  from  tributes,  or  spoil  which  they  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  were  either  afraid  of  them,  or  on  whom 
they  made  war  or  laid  tribute  ;  and,  finally,  judging  of  the  Hebrews 
by  their  ancient  history  and  their  traditions,  as  well  as  from  the 
modern  history  of  the  Hebrews  as  such,  there  is  nothing  against  the 
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general  probability  of  the  facts  of  our  story  having  taken  place  in 
and  near  Heliopolis,  within  a  year  of  the  birth  of  Moses,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  pedigree  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  was  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  generations  before  the  visit  of  Herodotus 
to  Lower  Egypt,  in  b.  c.  460. 

3748  Our  story,  when  corrected  and  developed,  has  all  the  marks 
which  indicate  history  or  real  fact  about  it,  which  certain  interested 
parties  have  endeavoured  to  hide,  or  place,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  found  and  brought  forward  as  direct  or  collateral  evidence,  bear- 
ing against  their  real  or  reputed  ancestors'  honour  or  honesty  with 
persons  not  of  their  religious  denomination,  and  not  of  their  race  or 
blood.  In  these  respects  it  differs  totally  from  the  modern  and  ancient 
stories  and  legends  which  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  it,  or  with 
which  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  class  it,  as  a  mere  effort 
of  the  human  mind  or  imagination — mere  fable  or  myth.  In  all  ages 
some  men  heap  up  riches,  and  other  men  break  through  and  steal 
them,  and  stories  will  be  made  from  real  or  imagined  facts,  to  explain 
such  acts ;  but  our  story  cannot  be  compared  to  or  classified  with 
real  or  spurious  stories  of  this  kind.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  case  of  rob- 
bery in  the  modern  European  acceptation  of  that  term ;  but  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  the  parties  who  carried  the 
action  of  our  story  out,  it  was  considered  "spoliation"  only,  and  may 
have  been  justified  on  the  supposition  that  the  Hebrew  race  had  a 
moral  right  to  help  themselves  to  any  amount  of  the  treasures  the 
Egyptians  may  have  accumulated,  as  they  may  not  have  had  a  special 
treaty  or  understanding  with  them  which  would  have  hindered  them 
doing  any  thing  they  liked  to  do  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the  time,  or 
before  or  since;  and  more  especially  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  which 
land  they  appear  to  have  claimed,  as  pertaining  to  the  territory 
which  they  held,  was  promised  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards  given  to 
Isaac  ;  though  under  Saul,  or  Salatis,  and  his  successors,  the  Pastors, 
or  Jews,  carried  their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt,  as 
far  as  Memphis  itself ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  more  ancient  traditions 
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which  Herodotus  picked  up  in  Lower  Egypt  are  more  Hebrew  than 
Egyptian  in  their  character. 

3749  Though  our  development  of  Herodotus's  evidence  relating  to 
the  story  of  Rhampsinitus's  treasury,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter, may  be  considered  complete ;  yet  we  may  again  return  to  Carey's 
translation  of  the  "  Euterpe,"  section  122,  and  quote  Herodotus's  re- 
maining remarks  relating  to  this  king ;  for  they  have  been  used  by 
several  modern  critics,  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  reality  of  all  the 
statements  hitherto  quoted  from  Herodotus,  and  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish  as  portions  of  real  history  or  biography. 

3750  We  read — "After  this  (it  is  not  clear  what  is 
meant  by  "after  this"  hut  it  appears  to  he  the  story  of 
Rhampsinitus's  daughter's  marriage  with  the  son  of  the 
builder  of  his  treasury  at  Heliopolis,  or  On,  and  conse- 
quently after  the  deposition  of  his  sister  Amem-nemt,  Ha- 
tasu,  Nitocris,  Sfc.)  they  (i.  e.  the  Graco-Hebreiv  guides, 
and  the  Egyptian  priests  at  Heliopolis}  said  (to  Herodo- 
tus) that  this  king  (Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.)  de- 
scended alive  into  the  place  which  the  Greeks  call  Ha- 
des (but  which,  being  the  place  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Amente,  or  Entente,  or  the  extreme  West,  or  the  place  of 
the  setting  sun,  teas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  western 
portion  or  place  in  Africa  or  Europe,  whence  this  king 
could  have  seen  the  sun  set),  and  played  at  dice  (or  more 
probably,  check-mate,  mora,  or  checquers)  with  Ceres"  (or 
a  goddess  so  called  by  the  Grceco-Hebrew  guides. 

3751  If  we  take  this  story  as  it  was  told  to  Herodotus,  it  is  either 
a  myth,  which  is  directly  contradicted  by  Job,  vii.  9,  or  it  is  a  story 
perverted  and  changed  from  what  was  possible  to  that  which  is  "  in- 
credible."    We  say  possible,  under  the  impression  or  belief  that,  if 
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Rhampsinitus  was  Thothmes  III.,  the  great  wamor,  as  his  monu- 
ments would  lead  the  world  to  believe,  he  was  also  a  great  traveller ; 
and,  having  visited  the  South,  the  East,  and  North,  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  may  also  have  visited  the  far  West,  if  it  were  only  to  see 
if  he  could  not  put  Western  Africa  (Ophir)  and  Portugal  under  tri- 
bute for  gold,  and  Spain  under  tribute  for  silver,  of  which  he  was 
described  to  Herodotus  as  having  had  more  than  any  other  Egyp- 
tian king  who  came  after  him. 

3752  The  Hebrew  traditions  have  explained  how  it  happened  that 
Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  had  silver  in  such  abundance  in  Jerusa- 
lem, arose  from  his  being  master  of  the  silver  mines  in  Spain;  and 
when  the  Carthagenians  were  in  their  turn  masters  of  Spain,  they 
were  also  said  to  have  had  a  superabundance  of  this  metal  also  in 
their  possession.  The  same  line  of  argument  carries  with  it  a  similar 
probability  that  Ehampsinitus's  superfluity  of  silver  may  be  attri- 
buted to  a  similar  cause,  his  possession  of,  or  connexion  direct  or  in- 
direct, with  Spain,  which  in  ancient  times,  to  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia,  may  have  been  considered  the  mother  of  silver,  quick- 
silver, iron,  gold,*  bronze  or  brass  (all  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Job), 
and  in  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish  Hebrews,  the  country  of  Tubal 
Cain  (Vul-Can),  and  of  those  who  wrought  originally  in  both  bronze 
and  iron,  considered  as  one  craft,  Gen.  iv.  22. 

3753  We  are  not  aware  that  any  Egyptologer  has  discovered  any- 
thing on  the  monuments  of  Thothmes  III.  connecting  his  history 
with  Spain,  or  the  extreme  western  limits  of  Northern  Africa.  If 
such  exists,  it  will  help  out  our  supposition,  perhaps  confirm  it,  that 
this  king  visited  Spain.  The  building  of  a  western  propylon  to  the 
Temple  of  (Phta)  Vulcan,  whom  some  Hebrew  writers  try  to  identify 
with  Tubal-Cain,  is  a  fact  in  favour  of  this  king,  if  he  were  our 
Rhampsinitus,  looking  for  help  in  that  direction,  or  as  having  got 
help,  gain,  or  fortune  out  of  the  West,  towards  which  he  is  said  to  have 

*  Herodotus,  in  III,  116,  appears  to  refer  to  Spain ;  he  is  in  error  as  to  its  di- 
rection. 
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placed  two  statues  looking,  which  statues  we  infer  were  of  himself 
and  his  sister. 

3754  In  Cory's  "  Fragments,"  p.  215,  we  find  an  extract  from 
Megasthenes,  which  may  help  out  our  inference,  that  our  King  Rhamp- 
sinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.,  may  have  visited  Spain,  apparently  the 
El  Dorado  of  the  Old  World ;  and  that,  though  we  have  no  record  of 
his  visit  to,  or  conquest  of  that  country,  he  may  have  set  the  exam- 
ple to  other  and  later  kings  and  peoples  to  avail  themselves  "of  the 
mineral  riches  of  that  country. 

3755  The  fragment  we  refer  to  reads,- — "  But  Navocodrosorus,  the 
most  renowned  among  the  Chaldeans,  exceeded  Hercules  (who  in- 
vaded  Spain,  and  was  defeated  there,  as  appears  by  the  same  author) 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Pillars ;  to  which  also  it  is  said  Tear- 
con  (Tirhaca,  the  Ethiopian  King  of  Egypt)  arrived."*  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Tirhaca  went  further  north  and  west  than  Egypt, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  he  did ;  for  the  events  of  his  reign  are  to  some 
extent  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  these  are  not  consistent  with  the  inference  that  he  led 
any  military  expedition  into  Spain,  though  the  tradition  here  attri- 
buted to  him  might  have  applied  to  our  king,  who  was  not  only 
king  of  Ethiopia,  but  his  daughter,  in  our  story,  pretends  to  be  a  true 
Temanite,  or  Ethiopian. 

3756  There  is  apparent  error  or  misrepresentation  in  the  traditions 
preserved  by  Josephus,  and  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  relating  to  the 
times  of  our  Rhampsinitus,  the  Ethiopian  king,  the  father  of  Tharbis, 
who  was  the  Ethiopian  princess  who  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Moses  when  he  was  the  general  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  deceived  her  father,  not  unlike  our  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  who  also  got  a  Hebrew  husband  for  herself, — and  the  times  of 
Bocchoris,  called  "  the  wise."  It  looks  as  if  it  grew  out  of  this  title, 
which  our  king  Rhampsinitus  claimed  for  himself,  though  he  was  a 

*  It  looks  as  if  the  object  of  Cyrus  in  his  invasion  of  Europe  was  the  conquest 
of  Spain,  probably  srggested  by  Hebrews,  who  were  aware  of  its  natural  riches 
in  silver,  &c. 
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fool  or  dupe  in  reality ;  while  all  we  know  of  Bocchoris,  if  we  set 
aside  the  famous  Hebrew  estimate  of  his  character  in  Isaiah,  xix.  11, 
(if  it  relates  to  him),  leads  to  the  inference  that  he  was  anything  but 
a  fool ;  though,  from  certain  physical  defects  and  personal  infirmities, 
he  was  unable  to  meet  the  political  emergencies  in  Lower  Egypt, 
which  grew  out  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Syria,  his  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  arrival  before  Pelusion,  which  the  advance  of  Tirhaca 
from  the  south  (probably  advised  by  Isaiah,  whom  we  would  identify 
with  Sethos,  or  Sethon,  the  priest  and  prophet  king  in  Herodotus  (II. 
141),  may  have  in  part  preceded,  and  been  the  precursor  of  the  pro- 
phet's action  as  the  king  or  leader  of  all  the  Semitic,  Egyptian,  and 
Ethiopian  populations,  in  opposition  to  Sennacherib,  who  was  driven 
back ;  and  a  short  dominion  established,  nominally  in  one  sense  Ethio- 
pic,  but  in  reality  Semitic,  if  the  trophies  Herodotus  saw,  and  the 
traditions  Herodotus  heard  in  Syria  and  Colchis  (see  Her.  102,  104) 
were  genuine,  and  applied  to  Sethos  (or  Isaiah)  the  prophet,  and  not 
to  the  original  Sesostris,  who  was,  it  is  believed  by  modern  Egypto- 
logers, a  king  of  a  much  earlier  dynasty,  though  which  is  doubtful. 
3757  It  has  been  argued  that  there  was  no  written  history  of  Lower 
Egypt  in  B.  C.  460 ;  and  that  such  history  as  Herodotus  and  other 
Greek  visitors  picked  up  in  that  country  consisted^  of  half  Hebrew 
and  Greek  legends,  or  stories  connected  with  monuments,  and  lists  of 
kings,  and  pedigrees  of  priests  and  individuals,  and  that  they  were  all 
of  them  more  or  less  mixed  up  together  from  the  similitude  in  the 
names,  titles,  and  circumstances  of  different  reigns,  and  the  diffe- 
rences in  similar  legends  in  different  places.  Thus  it  looks  possible 
that  the  story  of  Ehampsinitus  at  Memphis  may  or  may  not  have 
belonged  to  King  Eamestes,  which  name  at  Heliopolis  was  recognised 
by  a  guide  or  priest  there,  and  mentioned  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
as  occurring  on  an  obelisk  which  was  there,  but  may  have  been  re- 
moved into  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  by  one  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  as  this  one  has  the  ovals  of  Thothmes  III.  on  it,  or  this 
monument  may  be  lost. 

3758  We  may  infer  that  an  obelisk  was  brought  from  Heliopolis, 
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instead  of  Karnak,  as  the  distance  and  labour  of  moving  it  would  have 
been  less ;  but,  even  if  the  obelisk  at  Constantinople  had  not  been 
brought  from  Heliopolis,  there  is  no  evidence  against  an  obelisk  of 
Thothmes  III.  having  once  stood  in  Heliopolis,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  for  in  Kenrick's  "  Egypt,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  218,  we  are  told  that  the 
"  act  of  dedication  of  obelisks  (by  Thothmes  III.)  is  represented  on 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Karnak.  .  .  .  One  records  the  erec- 
tion of  two,  the  other  of  three,  or  it  may  be  an  indefinite  number  of 
obelisks,  which  are  said  to  be  of  granite,  and  resplendent  with  gold." 
This  evidence  of  a  mania  for  setting  up  obelisks  may  be  brought 
against  the  sanity  of  Thothmes  III.  "We  have  noticed  it  in  lines 
2643—2651,  and  have  attributed  to  him  the  story  told  of  one  of  the 
Kameses,  on  the  supposition  that  the  act  referred  to,  whether  true  or 
false,  was  just  the  thing  for  a  king  to  do,  who  sent  his  favourite 
daughter  to  the  house  of  the  Zona  at  Heliopolis,  to  play  the  harlot, 
and  find  out  the  robber  who  stole  the  body  of  the  thief  from  the  front 
of  the  palace,  &c. 

3759  {King  Rhampsinitus,  when  he  played  at  dice  with 
Ceres,  or  rather  with  the  Goddess  of  the  West,  was  said  to 
have)  "  sometimes  won,  and  (at)  other  times  lost." 

3760  This  statement,  reduced  to  matter  of  fact,  looks  as  if  it 
simply  meant  that  Khampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.,  went  to  the  far 
west,  and  sometimes  won  there  at  the  game  he  played,  probably  war,  or 
agriculture,  or  both;  and  that  (as  Hercules,  the  Egyptian,  or  like  Her- 
cules, the  Greek  hero)  at  times  he  lost,  and  had  to  return  to  Egypt, 
or  home,  compromised  by  his  inability  to  hold  the  country,  though 
full  of  treasure  in  "  silver,"  which  the  Spaniards  may  not  have  greatly 
prized. 

3761  He  might  have  also  brought  home  with  him  "apples"  or 
"  citrons,"  i.  e.  lemons  and  oranges,  which,  according  to  some  com- 
mentators, should  be  noticed  in  line  975,  &c,  instead  of  apples;  and 
the  Egyptian  priests  may  have  made  out  the  story  of  Khampsinitus' s 
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visit  to  Amente  (the  ideal,  and  not  the  real  west),  to  conciliate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Egyptian  people  with  the  geographical  fact,  that  Egypt  was 
not  on  the  western  verge  of  the  world,  and  technically  its  west,  which 
we  may  infer  was  a  popular  illusion,  if  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  be  correct  in 
his  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  2nd  series, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  49,  where  we  find  two  female  Egyptian  deities  sitting 
back  to  back,  whom  he  calls  the  Goddesses  of  the  East  and  West. 

8762  The  title  of  one  of  these  goddesses  is  the  "The  West,  Queen 
of  Heaven ;  Directress  of  the  Gods ;  and  she  frequently  wears  her 
usual  emblems  placed  on  another,  signifying  cultivated  land."  This 
statement  may  apply  to  the  goddess  with  whom  our  King  Xthampsi- 
nitus  may  have  been  said  to  have  played  at  dice,  and  not  with  Ceres, 
and  to  have  been  the  impersonification  with  Maut,  De-Meter,  or  terra, 
the  "earth,"  or  "  field,"  noted  in  lines  985,  &c,  where  Pharaoh's 
daughter  calls  on  Zona's  women  not  to  disturb  her  lover  till  he 
pleases.  Here  we  have  indirect  evidence  bearing  upon  her  original 
heteredox  views,  which  Mered's  mother  in  line  1965  alludes  to,  in 
conjunction  with  her  wish  that  her  new  daughter-in-law  should 
"  forget  her  people,  and  her  father's  house,"  and  leave  Egypt,  her  re- 
ligion, &c.,/and  come  away  with  her  and  her  husband,  possibly  to 
Northern  Syria. 

3763  The  story  goes  on  : — "  That  he  {Ehamsinitus) 
came  back  again  {alive  to  Egypt;  it  would  hence  appear 
that  the  king  was  away  for  some  years,  which  would  he  con- 
sistent with  the  notion,  that  he  had  planted  grain  in  Spain 
or  Africa,  and  gathered  it  while  he  was  away,  like  the  cir- 
cumnavigators of  Africa,  noticed  by  Herodotus  in  Mel- 
pomene, 42) ;  and  brought  with  him  (to  Egypt)  as  a 
present  from  her  (i.  e.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Goddess  of  the 
West  ?)  a  napkin  of  gold." 

3764  This  looks  as  if  Herodotus  saw  either  at  Heliopolis,  or  Heres, 
near  it,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Dharma,  or  Mother  Earth,  or 
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the  Field,  Ceres,  or  Amente,  a  fabric  made  of  gold  tissue,  which  the 
priests  there  said  had  been  brought  from  (the  far  West,  or)  Amente 
by  Rhampsinitus,  or  Ramestes,  or  some  Rameses,  perhaps  on  his 
return  to  Egypt;  but  this  story  was  extremely  improbable,  as  all  the 
temples  of  Lower  Egypt  had  been  plundered  or  stripped  of  all  their 
treasures  and  valuables  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  and  of  Maaseiah,  the 
Egyptian  ruler,  and  leprous  high  priest,  and  governor  of  Avaris, 
or  Pelusion,  during  the  thirteen  years'  occupation  of  Lower  Egypt 
by  the  pastors,  or  Jews,  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  as  explained  by 
Josephus  in  his  reply  to  Apion. 

37G5  The  gold  napkin,  probably  a  specimen  of  Gold  Coast  inge- 
nuity, may  have  been  a  gift  of  some  late  sovereign  of  Lower  Egypt, 
or  it  might  have  been  obtained  by  purchase  by  the  priests  from  Phoe- 
nician manners,  and  exhibited  as  evidence  (false,  to  be  sure)  of  the 
friendly  feeling  of  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.,  to  their  temple  ; 
and  on  it  may  have  been  based  some  claims  to  lands,  taxes,  or  allow- 
ances toward  the  expenses  of  their  temple  and  its  services.  This  looks 
probable,  for  we  read — 

3766  "  On  account  of  the  descent  of  Rhampsinitus 
(or  rather,  on  account  of  his  return  alive  to  Egypt),  ever 
since  he  came  back  again,  they  (the  guides  and  priests  at 
Heliopolis,  or  He  res  ?  where  a  temple  to  Ceres  may  have 
stood)  said  (to  Herodotus)  that  the  Egyptians  celebrated 
a  festival :  this  I  (Herodotus)  know  they  observed  even 
in  my  time  (ivlien  I ivas  in  Egypt)-,  but  whether  they 
(the  priests  at  Heres,  or  Heliopolis)  held  this  feast  for 
some  other  reason  (which  I  suspect,  as  I  heard  other  ex- 
planations of  it  given),  or  for  that  above  mentioned,  I 
(Herodotus)  am  unable  to  say."* 

*  If  the  ceremonial  was  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  if  the  procession  was  to 
and  from  the  East,  it  may  have  applied  to  the  party  called  Anysis  (Euterpe, 
137),  who  is  called  "  a  blind  man,"  but  whose  blindness,  if  he,  were  Anosh  of 
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3767  It  is  clear  that  Herodotus  doubted  the  whole  exposition, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  connect  the  ceremony  with  the  king  whose 
treasury  had  been  robbed ;  but,  as  he  had  no  knowledge  himself  of 
Egyptian  history,  his  doubts  were  due  to  one  or  more  different  specifi- 
cations of  the  story  and  ceremony  he  describes,  which  somehow  ap- 
pears to  be  more  European  or  Asiatic  in  its  character  than  African, 
unless  it  relates  to  north-western  Africa,  where  wolves  and  wolfdogs 
are  still  found  in  abundance.  If  this  be  so,  it  might  have  applied  to  a 
visit  of  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.,  to  the  north-west  of  Africa. 

3768  The  Egyptian  monuments  have  representations  of  wolves  on 
them,  which  resemble  the  Syrian  wolf,  which  animal  and  other  beasts 
of  prey  may  have  been  excluded  from  Egypt,  by  the  walls*  which 
extended  from  the  Northern  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Edom,  and  thus  saved 
the  cattle  ranges  in  this  neighbourhood  from  disturbance.  And,  as 
this  ceremonial  evidently  belonged  to  this  locality,  it  looks  likely 
enough  that  it  had  originally  some  relation  to  the  final  closing  or  com- 
pletion of  a  wolf  barrier  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  ceremonial,  as  described,  which  appears  to  connect  it  with  Amente, 
or  the  West ;  for  it  must  have  been  performed  in  an  opposite  or  different 
direction  ;   Herodotus' s  account  of  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

3769  ci  However,  on  that  same  day  (of  the  festival  to 
Demeter,  Ceres,  or  Isis,  or  the  Genius  of  the  JFest),  the 

the  Arabs,  or  Ayub  (Job)  of  the  Hebrews,  was  removed  on  his  return  from 
captivity  in  the  East  (Ausites).  A  ceremonial  to  the  honour  of  Anosh,  or  Any- 
sis,  the  prince,  priest,  and  twice  lord  deputy  or  local  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  with 
his  capital  at  Bubastis,  was  a  tiling  not  likely  to  have  been  suppressed  by  He  • 
brew  influences,  though  it  might  have  been  misunderstood,  and  erroneously 
explained  to  Herodotus.  The  statement  concerning  Sabacon  in  Euterpe,  137,  is 
contradicted  elsewhere  ;  and  from  statements  preserved  by  Josephus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Ethiopians  in  Egypt  at  this  time  were  allies  of  the  Egyptians, 
but  enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  and  helped  the  Egyptians  when  the  Hebrews  were 
in  rebellion  under  Moses  and  Aaron. 

*  The  wall,  or  walls,  which  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  were  most  likely  in- 
tended to  .exclude  beasts  of  prey  from  Egypt,  and  not  for  protection  against 
men,  till  after  the  first  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews. 
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priests  {probably  at  Heres,  or  Heliopolis),  having  woven 
a  cloak,  bind  (or  blindfold)  the  eyes  (or  pretend  to  do  so) 
of  one  of  their  number  with  a  scarf,  and,  having  con- 
ducted him  with  the  cloak  on  him  to  the  way  (road,  or 
path)  that  leads  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  (where  f  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  is  not  the  great  temple  of  Ceres  at  Busiris, 
but  probably  at  Heres),  they  then  return  (probably  to 
Heliopolis)  :  upon  which  they  (the  priests,  8fc,  atHelio- 
polls)  say,  this  priest  with  his  eyes  bound  is  led  by  two 
wolves  (it  is  clearly  understood  from  the  context  that  these 
icolves  were  unsophisticated  or  wild  animals  ;  for,  if  they 
■were  tame  or  trained  animals,  there  would  have  been  no 
wonder  in  the  whole  business)  to  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
twenty  stades  (or  two  and  a  half  English  miles)  distant 
from  the  city  (of  Heliopolis  ?),  and  afterwards  the  wolves 
led  him  back  to  the  same  place"  (where  they  first  met  him). 

3770  It  is  clearly  implied  that  the  wolves  were  not  only  wild  ones, 
but  that  they  accompanied  the  blindfolded  priest  alone  outside  the 
city(?)  in  the  wilderness  or  desert,  and  did  not  attack  or  injure  him, 
or  call  other  wolves  to  their  assistance.  How  they  managed  to  guide 
him  is  not  explained,  but  we  may  infer  they  kept  close  to  him  on 
either  side  all  the  way  out  and  home ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  wolves 
guiding  him,  he  led  them,  his  eyes  being  only  partially  blindfolded, 
like  the  assistants  of  some  modern  professors  of  clairvoyance.  Now, 
if  the  cloak  which  was  put  upon  the  priest  had  been  used  to  litter  a 
female  wolf  in  heat,  and  the  two  wolves  who  accompanied  the  priest 
Avere  males,  they  would  have  followed  the  man  in  the  cloak  out  and 
back  without  harming  him,  and  would  have  run  away  when  theother 
priests,  not  cloaked  or  disguised,  came  to  his  apparent  rescue  on  his 
return.  The  only  piece  of  preparation  for  the  whole  performance 
being   to    secure  the  wolves  beforehand,  and  keep   them   hid  till  a 
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certain  moment,  and  then  put  them  on  the  "drag,"  or  trail  of  the 
cloak,  which  leading  to  the  spot  where  the  cloak  was  put  on  the 
priest,  everything  else  would  follow  as  matter  of  course.  We  may 
infer  that  the  wolves  were  of  the  Syrian  variety,  famous  for  their 
scent  and  cunning.  The  site  of  the  ceremonial  described  by  He- 
rodotus was,  most  likely,  outside  the  wall  which  extended  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  formed  a  barrier  to  robbers  and 
Asiatic  beasts  of  prey,  which  otherwise  would  have  injured  the  cattle 
ranges  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile. 

3771  The  story  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  originally  intended 
to  commemorate  an  Asiatic  adventure  or  escape  of  Rhampsinitns,  or 
some  other  Egyptian  king,  from  wolves,  when  out  hunting  in  Syria, 
or  Arabia,  and  not  as  a  memorial  of  a  pretended  visit  to  Amente,  or 
a  real  visit  to  the  West.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  Herodotus,  and  may  re- 
main so  to  us,  till  further  light  is  thrown  on  ancient  superstitions 
relating  to  wolves  in  Syria  and  Arabia. 

3772  We  now  come  to  the  concluding  section  of  Herodotus's  his- 
tory relating  to  King  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes  III.,  which 
reads, — 

3773  "Any  person  to  whom  such  things  (or  rather 
such  stories,  or  myths,  relating  to  the  visits  of  living  men 
to  Hades,  and  the  origin  of  religious  customs  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  tire.)  appear  credible,  may  adopt  the  accounts 
given  (to  myself  and  others)  by  the  Egyptians  (of  all 
kinds  at  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Seres,  Sfc)  ;  it  is 
my  object,  however,  throughout  the  whole  (of  my)  His- 
tory, to  write  (down  in  my  notes  at  tlw  time,  and  after- 
wards work  up  in  my  narrative)  what  I  (Herodotus)  hear" 
(from  each  and  every  people). 

3774  This  remark  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  into  his  text  after  the 
first  edition  of  his  History  was  read  or  published,   and  when   Greek 
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critics  at  Athens,   and  at  other  places,  began  to  question  his  correct- 
ness and  veracity. 

3775  The  next  extract  from  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  124,  is  rather 
equivocal  ;  but  it  is  strictly  conformable  to  our  assumption,  that 
Rhampsinitus  is  the  king  who  is  represented  in  Exodus,  i.  10,  and 
whose  speeches  are  understood  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  in- 
dicate his  superlative  folly,  and  the  great  change  which  took  place  in 
the  political  and  social  position  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  and  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  Moses  by  a  very  short  interval. 

3776  It  reads, — "  Now  they  (the  priests  and  guides, 
Sfc,  at  Seliopolis)  told  me  (Herodotus),  that  to  the  reign 
of  Rhampsinitus*'  (Thothmes  III.,  and  his  sister  Nitoeris, 
Amunnemt,  Hatasu,  fyc.]),  there  was  a  perfect  distribu- 
tion of  justice  (this  appears  to  indicate  a  contrast  to  the 
previous  happy  reign  of  Proteus,  or  Joseph,  whose  successor 
Rhampsinitus  appears  to  have  beeen  by  the  text  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  exactly  in  the  same  ivay  that  the  new  Icing,  who 
knew  not  Joseph,  is  spoken  of  as  the  successor  of  Joseph  in 
fixodus),  and  that  all  Egypt  (as  described  in  Genesis,  and 

*  Our  king,  according  to  the  Arabs,  was  Cathim,  the  successor  of  Darem,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  was  a  famous  builder,  and  preceded  the  brothers 
Kabus  and  Walid,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

t  In  the  Trans.  E.  I.  A.  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  40,  41,  this  name  is  given  by  Dr.  Hincks 
to  the  female  colleague  or  regent  of  Thothmes  III.,  his  19th  year  "  being  the 
first  year  .of  actual  reign  after  the  deposition  of  Hatasu."  This  gives  us  an  ap- 
proximate date  for  the  trial  in  our  parable  play,  and  for  the  birth  of  Moses, 
though  Dr.  Hincks  gives  us  1489  b.  c.  as  a  probable  date  for  the  Mosaic  Exodus. 
He  also  gives  (p.  44)  1531  b.  c.  for  the  beginning,  and  1369  b.  c.  for  the  end  of 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty ;  thus  placing  the  events  in  Egypt  preceding  the  Exodus 
within  this  dynasty,  but  about  200  years,  or  six  generations,  earlier  than  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  pedigrees,  consisting  of  27  generations  only,  or  900  years 
before  460  b.  c,  according  to  the  mode  of  measuring  time  adopted  by  Herodo- 
tus, and  in  which  ancient  and  modern  genealogists  place  them.  In  the  same 
paper  (p.  54)  Dr.  Hincks  states  that,  if  his  Chronology  of  Egypt  be  adopted, 
the  date  of  1476-1473,  b.  c.  falls  within  the  reign  of  Thothmes  HI. 
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by  the  Hebrew  writers)  was  in  a  state  of  prosperity  (but 
that  in  his  reign  a  change  began,  which  in  the  next  reign 
became  more  complete ;  for  his  successor)  forbade  them 
to  offer  sacrifice  (evidently  the  Hebrews  in  the  first  in- 
stance), and  afterwards  he  ordered  all  the  Egyptians 
(or  people  living  in  Egypt)  to  work  for  himself."^ 

3777  According  to  this  statement,  the  Hebrews  were  not  much 
worse  off  than  the  Egyptian  population  of  the  country  generally  ;  for 
all  were  set  to  work  for  the  benefit,  or  amusement  rather,  of  the  king 
or  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  who  were  seized  with  a  mania 
for  building  palaces,  propylons,  &c, — not  as  described  in  error  to 
Herodotus,  who  was  told  that  the  pyramids  were  then  constructed, 
as  believed  by  the  Hebrews  ;  but  those  stupendous  works  of  Thoth- 
mes  III.  and  his  sister,  and  the  kings,  his  and  her  immediate  suc- 
cessors. Their  great  works  required  the  co-operation  of  the  whole 
population  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  slaves  who  were  purchased,  and 
of  the  captives  taken  in  war. 

3778  Here  we  have  the  end  of  the  good  old  time  described  in  Ge- 
nesis, as  both  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  may  well  have  termed  it,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  universal  labour  and  tyranny,  described 
in  Exodus,  not  unlike  some  periods  of  Egyptian  history  within  histo- 
rical time,  when  the  population  of  the  country,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
been  compelled  to  labour,  and  many  of  them  worked  to  death,  on  go- 
vernment jobs,  or  on  jobs  which  the  Egyptian  rulers  had  determined 
to  construct,  support,  and  assist  in  the  construction  of,  like  the  old 
canal  of  Apries,  or  Pharaoh  Hophra,  or  the  modern  canal  of  M. 
Lesseps  and  Company. 

*  In  the  famous  picture  at  Beni  Hassan,  there  are  several  red  men  or  Egyp- 
tians represented,  as  well  as  twelve  yellow  men,  or  Hebrews,  making 
bricks ;  so  the  tradition  may  be  correct,  as  well  as  the  statement  in  Exodus. 
Some  made  bricks— the  Hebrews  were  of  these;  others  cut  stones,  and  moved 
thern— these  were  Egyptians.  The  whole  population  got  employment  by  the 
government  in  some  shape  or  other. 
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3779    Besides  the  matters  of  local  Egyptian,  or  Grseco-Hebrew, 
tradition  which  Herodotus  has  preserved  in  this  portion  of  his  history, 
which  we  have  found  to  be  perfectly  concurrent  with  the  fragmen- 
tary details  of  early  Egyptian  history  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, there  are  to  be  found  many  notices  of  matters  of  fact  relating 
to  Egypt,  its  history,    &c,  which  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
been  noticed  by  Sir  Gardiner  "Wilkinson  and  others,  who  have  illus- 
trated the  Hebrew  text  by  that  of  Herodotus  ;  but  our  story  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  is,  though  a  more  formal  and  important  matter,  almost 
overlooked;   and  the  analogies  or  similitudes  with  it  in  the  Hebrew 
text  and  its  translations  are  masked,  and  require  to  be  developed  and 
brought  out.     That  done,  the  similitudes  and  points  of  contact  be- 
'  tween  the  two  texts  become  visible  ;   and  we  are  led  ultimately  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  story  told  to,  and  recorded  by  Herodotus  in  Eu- 
terpe, concerning  Rhampsinitus,  and  the  building  and  spoliation  of  his 
treasury,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  was  no  myth,  or  fictitious 
narrative,   as  Mr.  Kenrick,   Dr.  Simpson  and  others,  have  inferred ; 
but  a  portion  of  suppressed,  yet  authentic  Hebrew  history,  of  great 
interest ;   and  especially  so,  as  it  is  found  to  be  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
story  of  Joseph,  to  which  in  many  respects  it  has  great  analogies, 
proving  it  to  belong  nearly  to  the  same  period  or  age,   to  the  same 
place,  and  to  the  same  peoples,  falling  in,  as  it  were,  into  the  interval 
between  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  beginning  of  the  Book 
of  Exodus, — the  latter  part  of  the  first  being  a  picture  of  the  climax 
of  Hebrew   prosperity  in    Lower  Egypt  under  Proteus,  or  Joseph, 
and  the  Xllth  dynasty  ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  a  fragment 
of  a  picture  of  Hebrew  embarrassments  under  the  "  new  king,"  or  dy- 
nasty, known  as  the  XVIIIth,  to  winch  Rhampsinitus,  or  Thothmes 
III.,   belonged,  and  under  whom  the  exaltation  of  Mered,  or  Maeris 
of  the  Greek  traditions,  took  place;   his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter  being  the  precursor  of  that  event,  and  possibly  the  turning 
point  or  occasion  of  all  the  troubles  which,   under  Moses,  the  half- 
brother  of  Mered,  led  to  the  first  Exodus.      This,   according  to  the 
Egyptian  accounts  preserved  by  Josephus,  appears  to  have  begun  in 
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the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  was  finished,  or  the  Hebrews  placed 
in  Syria,  under  Menophtha  I.,  or  Setei,  or  Sethos,  the  enemy  of  Job. 

3780  We  have  now  gone  over  the  whole  of  the  statements  in  the 
present  text  of  Herodotus  which  specially  apply  to  our  case;  and  as 
we  find  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  Egyptian  monuments,  di- 
rect and  indirect  evidence,  which  applies  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  cor- 
rect in  some  instance3,  and  to  corroborate  in  others,  the  story  of 
Rhampsinitus.  the  spoliation  of  his  treasury,  and  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  son  of  the  builder,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  case,  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  the  story,  or  fragment  of  history, 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  must  be  accepted  as  a  record  of  facts,  and  a 
genuine  narrative  of  extreme  interest,  highly  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  society  as  it  existed  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 

3781  As  the  elementary  facts  of  our  story  have  been  torn  asunder 
from  each  other  by  the  system  of  analysis  we  have  applied  to  it,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reconstruct  it,*  correcting  and  supplying  only 
such  material  facts  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  as  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  story  that  amount  of  connexion  and  completeness 
which  the  parties  who  told  it  to  Herodotus  must  have  given  it.  when 
they  told  it  to  their  sons,  and  taught  it  to  them  as  a  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion, but  suppressed  the  agency  of  Rhampsinitus  or  Thothmes  III.'s 
sister,  the  agency  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  the  Egyptian  women,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Jochebed,  or  Mered's  mother,  and  Miriam,  on  the 
other  hand— thus  limiting  the  craft,  cunning,  or  wisdom  of  the  ac- 
tion altogether  to  the  men,  consistently  with  Levitical  notions,  and 
sinking  the  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  woman  (or  the  Judith),  and  of 
women  generally  in  Africa  and  Asia,  in  all  cases  where  the  issue 
depended  on  deception,  and  duplicity,  and  combinations  against  men, 
specially  and  generally. 

*  Herodotus's  narrative,  synthetically  reviewed  from  our  analysis  of  Mr. 
Cary's  translation,  is  given  in  the  Introduction,  where  it  is  necessary  as  a  pro- 
logue to  our  parable,  or  mystery  play,  of  Pharaoh's  Daughter. 
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3782  Having  lately  noticed  the  word  "  Bitise"  in  the  iEneid, 
Lib.  I.  line  742,  we  have  considered  it  in  relation  to  our  case,  as 
Virgil's  chronology  makes  the  party,  so  called,  a  contemporary  with 
our  heroine  Bitia,  or  Bethia.  This  is  according  to  that  chronology 
of  Herodotus,  which  placed  the  rape  of  Helen  in  the  reign  of  Pro- 
teus, which  preceded  that  of  the  king  in  our  story. 

3783  But  the  name  "  Bitiae,"  as  it  stands  in  Virgil's  text — 

"  Hie  regina  gravem  gemmis  auroque  poposcit 
Implevitque  mero  pateram  :  quam  Belus,  et  omnes 
A  Belo  soliti.    Turn  facta  silentia  tectis  : 
Jupiter,  hospitibus  nam  te  dare  jura  loquuntur, 
Hunc  laetum  Tyriisque  diem  Trojaque  profectis 
Esse  velis,  nostrosque  hujus  meminisse  minores. 
Adsit  laetitiae  Bacchus  dator,  etbona  Juno. 
Et  vos,  o,  csetum,  Tyrii,  celebrate  faventes. 
Dixit,  et  in  mensam  laticum  libavit  honorem, 
Primaque,  libato,  summo  tenus  attigit  ore. 
Turn  BITIAE  dedit  increpitans ;  ille  impiger  hausit 
Spumantem  pateram,  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro. 
Post  alii  proceres." — 

is  the  name  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  woman  ;  and,  according  to  Titus 
Livius  (i.  e.  David  Ben  Levy,  or  David  the  Levite*),  the  original 
of  "Bitiae"  was  Bitias;  and  its  Semitic  form  (for  it  is  admitted 
to  be  Semitic)  would  be  the  Hebrew  Bethia,  i.  e.  the  same  name  ex- 
actly with  that  of  our  heroine,  but  used  by  Virgil  as  a  man's  name, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  a  difference,  might  be  written  Bithiah,  like  Be- 
naiah  (the  son  of  Jehoiada,  called  Beonf  only  by  the  Egyptian-Greeks), 

*  This  places  Levi  and  Joseph,  i.e.  Livius  and  Josephus,  as  Hebrews,  and  his- 
torians, &c.,  in  the  same  category  as  Levites,  both  of  them  desirous  of  hiding 
or  denying,  or  making  more  or  less  of  the  same  facts  for  the  same  reasons. 

t  He  is  named  by  Josephus  in  the  reply  to  Apion,  as  one  of  the  Hycsos  rulers 
of  Lower  Egypt,  who  endeavoured  to  exterminate  the  Egyptians  in  that  dis- 
trict. Their  names  may  be  identified  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the  com- 
manders of  armies,  or  of  one  standing  army  of  240,000  men  or  more.    They 
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which  becomes  in  its  Greek  and  Latin  forms  Benaias,  or  Banaias 
like  Bitias,  in  the  several  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

3784  To  a  casual  and  careless  reader,  ignorant  of  our  case  against 
Bethia's  husband,  who  reads  the  line  742  in  Virgil  above  referred  to, 
and  the  two  following,  there  is  nothing  evident  which  would  connect 
Bitias  with  Bitia,  "  Pharaoh's  Daughter" ;  but  the  facts  stated  by 
Virgil  of  Elisa,  i.  e.  Dido,  only  tasting  the  "  Patera"  or  sacred  cup  of 
Hercules,  Baal,  or  Belus,  and  pouring  a  libation  of  the  pure  wine  it 
contained  on  the  "  Mensa,"  and  then  handing  it  to  Bitias,  giving  him 
advice  or  instructions,  probably  to  do  the  same  thing  as  a  religious 
rite  like  herself,  aud  so  send  it  on  to  the  other  "proceres,"  that  they, 
one  and  all,  should  taste  and  libate,  with  the  same  wine,  is  abundantly 
significant.  It  looks  as  if  Dido  considered  Bitias  the  chief  guest,  and 
JEneas,  &c.,  inferior  in  rank  to  him,  and  practically  admitted  herself 
to  be  Bitias'  wine  taster,  or  cup-bearer. 

3785  The  Queen's  conduct  admits  Bitias'  superior  rank  or  com- 
mand over  her;  but  his  behaviour  in  taking  the  cup  from  the 
Queen,  after  her  advice  was  given  to  him,  and  not  making  libation, 
and  his  drinking  it  off  at  once,  draining  it, — leaving  nothing  in  it 
for  any  other  guest  even  to  taste  or  libate  with, — looks  most  ex- 
ceptional  and  obstreperous,  and  exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct 
we  might  expect  from  our  orthodox  Hebrew  prince,  had  he  been 
in  the  position  Bitias  is  deseribed  by  Virgil  to  have  been  in  at  the 
feast  given  to  iEneas  and  the  Trojans  by  Dido  on  the  part  of  the  Ty- 
rians.  Such  at  least  would  have  been  the  view  that  a  pagan  poet 
like  Virgil  might  very  justly  have  taken  of  Bitias'  exceptional  con- 
duct, judging  him  by  the  conduct  of  pagan  proceres  similarly  situated; 
but  if  Bitias  had  been  an  orthodox  Hebrew  of  the  period,  as  his  Se- 
mitic name  implies,  and  held  the  religious  views — and  these  of  extreme 
intensity — which  our  hero  Mered  seems  to  have  professed  from  the 

were  Salatis  or  Saul,  Beon  orBeniah,  Apachnas  or  Abishai,  Apophis  or  Jehosha- 
phat,  Jonias  or  John,  i.  e.  Jehohanan,  and  Assis,  or  Amessias,  i.  e.  Ametziah 
(father  of  Isaiah),  who  surrendered  Pelusion,  and  retreated  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
reign  of  Amazias,  when  the  Hebrew  or  Hycsos  occupation  of  Lower  Egypt  and 
Memphis  ceased  and  the  military  power  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  collapsed. 
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praises  his  orthodox  mother  heaps  upon  him,  we  see  a  sufficient  cause 
for  his  exceptional  conduct,  and  we  perceive  that  he  was  not  a  pagan, 
but  an  orthodox  Jew  like  Mered,  and  would  not  drink  to,  or  libate, 
to  the  genii  of  the  locus,  or  to  Hercules  (Baal),  or  to  Jupiter,  Juno, 
or  the  Greek  Bacchus  ;*  nor  would  he  give  any  other  Semitic  or  Ja- 
phetic person  in  the  company  the  chance  of  doing  it,  as  he  considered 
it  a  religious  rite  and  antagonistic  to  his  own.  Had  he  thrown  the 
wine  away,  he  would  have  given  offence  to  the  Queen  and  her  guests ; 
but  drinking  it  all  himself,  without  making  libation,  he  only  exposed 
himself  to  the  chance  of  getting  drunk,  and  being  accused  of  being 
very  rude,  ignorant,  and  obstreperous  ;  thus  realizing  the  exact  cha- 
racter of  our  hero  implied  in  his  title  Mered  ;  and  hence  follows  the 
extreme  probability  of  Virgil's  Bitia,  or  Bitias,  having  been  our  He- 
brew Mered,  the  obstreperous. 

3786  It  should  be  remembered  that  Mered  is  a  title — applicable 
to  conduct  and  character—  and  so  may  be  applied  to  Virgil's  Bitias, 
and  our  Selim.  But  the  name  Selim  is  but  a  title  or  place  name,  and 
gives  us  Selimeth,  Shulamite,  &c. ;  place  names  also  for  our  hero's 
Hebrew  wife ;  while  Bethia  gives  us  Bethiah,  and  Bitias  (admitted 
to  be  a  Semitic  name)  for  the  hero  of  our  story,  who  thus  gets  the 
personal  Hebrew  name  Bithiah  (which  we  wanted),  probably  given 
him  by  his  mother  Jochebed  (=  v  glorified),  the  Hebrew  radicle  v 
entering  into  both  names  of  mother  and  son  ;  these  being  two  of  the 
earliest  examples  known  of  the  incorporation  of  v  into  the  personal 
names  of  men  and  women  in  the  Hebrew  pedigrees, — and  in  both 
cases,  no  doubt,  intended  to  indicate  an  extreme  profession  or  ortho- 
doxy according  to  the  views  of  the  mother  of  Mered  and  Moses, 
as  stated  in  Psalm  xlv.,  &c. 

3787  When  our  lines  1974,  5  were  printed,  the  exact  analogies 
or  identities  of  Virgil's  Bitias  with  our  Bethiah  or  Mered  had  not 

*  Virgil  is  not  exact  in  the  notice  of  the  deities  appealed  to  by  Dido,  who 
being  a  Tyrian,  would  have  addressed  Tyrian  deities  only,  and  those  of  the 
locus  of  Carthage.  As  he  makes  Bitias  decline  to  recognize  the  Italian  gods  he 
names,  it  proves  he  knew  HebreAV  notions,  and  so  he  indirectly  identifies  Bitias 
as  being  a  Jew  governed  by  the  Hebrew  feelings  of  his  time. 
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been  noticed,  and  we  inadvertently  quoted  Psalm  xlv.  12,  so  that  it 
is  made  to  apply  to  Bethia,  the  wife,  and  not  to  Bitias,  or  Bethiah, 
the  husband.     The  words — 

"  The  daughters  of  Tyre  shall  adore  thee  with  gifts,"* 

apply  to  Bethia.  In  this  we  partly  followed  the  Latin  and  Hebrew 
versions,  which  read — 

"  And  the  daughters  of  Tyre with  gifts"  (Heb.  "  gift")  ; 

while  the  older  Septuagint  edition  reads — 

"And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  adore  him  with  gifts  ;" 
and  according  to  the  previous  line  recognize  him  as  a  king,  in  the 

*  The  context  almost  proves  that  the  form  we  have  adopted  is  the  oldest  and 
the  correct  one,  and  that  the  form  of  this,  text  in  the  Greek  was  adopted  by 
those  who  identified  Mered  with  Bitias,  of  the  traditions  (Hebrew  and  Greek) 
which  Virgil,  to  some  extent,  and  Livy  or  Levi  and  the  Septuagint  all  followed. 
At  the  time  of  Bethia's  marriage  with  Mered,  there  were  probably  Tyrians  liv- 
ing in  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  who  spoke  Hebrew ;  and,  as  Syrians,  passed 
as  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  these  Mered's  mother  would 
naturally  (as  neighbours)  refer,  as  likely  to  give  wedding  presents  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  competing  with  the  rich  Hebrews  of  the  land.  Adoring  with 
gifts  in  the  East  at  all  times^implied  giving  Baksheechs  by  one  person  who  is 
afraid  of  another  who  is  able  to  kill  or  injure  with  impunity.  This  idea  is  im- 
plied by  the  word  "  adore  "  in  the  Septuagint — which  slightly  countenances 
Levi's  or  Livy's  story  that  Bitias  was  a  naval  commander ;  but  our  case  cor- 
rects Hebrew  misrepresentation,  and  leads  to  the  inference  that  Bitias  was 
an  Egyptian  admiral,  as  the  Carthaginian  power  at  sea  in  Dido's  time  must' 
have  been  very  insignificant,  while  that  of  Thothmes  III.  must  have  been 
at  the  same  time  very  considerable,  according  to  several  monuments.  Thus 
we  come  to  the  inference,  that  late  in  life  our  hero  became  a  naval  commander, 
and  may,  according  to  his  position  in  the  court  of  Dido,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions that  Yirgil  followed,  have  been  a  pirate,  and  her  companion  in  crime, 
before  as  well  as  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who,  under  Mered's  leading, 
may  have  spoiled  the  Temple  of  Hercules  (Baal),  at  Tyre,  and  been  mur- 
dered by  his  wife,  who  may  have  eloped  with  Mered  or  Bitias,  who  thus  got 
possession  of  the  treasures  which  the  king  of  Tyre  may  have  endeavoured  to 
recover  as  public  property.  Dido  is  evidently  a  type  of  the  same  class  of  ladies 
with  our  Bethia  and  Cleopatra,  who  also  murdered  a  husband,  and  robbed  the 
public  treasury. 
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same  way  that  Dido  did  Bitias  by  giving  him  the  patera  before 
iEneas  ;  for  it  is  clear  the  terms  "  daughter  of  Tyre"  is  here  a  personal 
title,  and  is  not  that  of  a  colony  of  Tyre,  unless  it  were  Carthage 
itself,  or  its  nominal  queen,  Elisa,  or  Dido,  who  was  considered  em- 
phatically to  have  been  in  ancient  times  the  Daughter  of  Tyre,  and 
the  party  so  called  in  the  above  text,  as  the  alterations  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Latin  versions  of  it  indicate.  The  change  in  the  word  "  daughter" 
to  "  daughters"  also  indicates  the  traditional  Hebrew  idea,  preserved 
by  Virgil  and  Livy,  that  the  term  "  daughter  of  Tyre"  was  a  personal 
title  and  not  a  place  name. 

8788  Livy's  statement  that  Bitias  was  a  Carthaginian  mariner  of 
rank,  hides  or  masks,  but  it  will  not  get  us  over  certain  difficulties.*  It 
looks  exactly  like  one  of  the  innumerable  subterfuges  of  the  Hebrew 
historian  Josephus  to  hide  or  deny  all  historical  facts,  which  would 
have  told  against  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  people  of  his  day  with 
the  Romans ;  and  had  Livy  been  a  Levite,  like  Josephus,  or  a  son  of 
a  Levi,  or  a  Hebrew  by  birth — as  his  name  Livius  indicates — his 
hiding  the  individuality  of  Bitias  or  Mered  as  an  Egyptianf  naviga- 
tor, by  calling  him  a  Carthaginian,  would  be  quite  natural,  or  rather 
inevitable,  as  a  Hebrew  reading  the  Septuagint,  and  governed  by 
it — under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Jews  of  his  day  stood  in 

*  The  monuments  of  Thothmes  III.  prove  he  had  a  navy,  and  that  he  gained 
some  battle  or  battles  at  sea ;  but  there  is  nothing  known  which  for  a  moment 
countenances  Livy's  assumption  that  Carthage  had  a  navy  in  the  time  of  Dido. 
Dan,  or  the  tribe  of  Dan,  had  ships  at  the  time  of  the  first  Exodus,  and  Joshua 
has  been  called  the  "  Son  of  the  Ship,"  as  if  he  had  been  an  Egyptian  admiral  be- 
fore he  became  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews.  The  first  king  of  the  XVIIIth  dy- 
nasty, and  consequently  the  ancestor  of  Thothmes  III.,  was  an  Egyptian  admiral. 
This  king's  visit  to  the  extreme  west,  or  Amente,  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  navy. 

t  Dido,  after  her  settlement  in  Africa,  is  said  to  have  declined  to  marry  a  local 
prince,  the  reason  being  that  they  were  probably  black  or  Hamitic,  in  race. 
iEneas  was  even  higher  bred  than  Mered ;  both  men  are  represented  as  having 
been  beautiful,  and  perfect  samples  of  their  kind;  and  hence,  the  adoration  of 
them  by  the  lascivious  woman,  Dido,  the  daughter  of  Tyre,  who  wanted  to 
have  children  like  Lot's  daughters,  and  thus  escape  the  disgrace  of  being  con- 
sidered barren,  as  Sarah  was  for  a  time. 
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relation  to  the  educated  Latins — could  do  nothing  else  if  he  thought 
as  a  Levite. 

3789  As  bearing  upon  the  personal  history  of  our  Mered,  the  few 
facts  stated  by  Virgil,*  as  they  seem  to  belong  to  him  and  his  rela- 
tions with  "  the  daughter  of  Tyre,"  i.e.  Dido,  are  extremely  inte- 
resting, as  they  apply  to  a  period  of  his  life  when  his  physical  powers 
as  a  mere  man  had,  in  Dido's  opinion,  ceased  to  give  her,  through  his 
instrumentality,  a  chance  of  having  beautiful  white  children  like 
the  young  Ascanias,  whose  father's  assistance  she  is  represented  by 
Virgil  as  coveting  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast  at  which  Bitias  pre- 
viously drained  the  Bowl  of  Belus  (i.e.  Baal).  By  doing  so  he  probably 
got  drunk,  like  Holifernes,  and  was  murdered  by  the  Queen,  eager 
to  have  an  amour  with  iEneas,  for  Bitias  is  not  again  named  in 
the  narrative.  Dido,  like  other  Eastern  barren  women  (which  Betbia 
was  not),  seems  to  have  come  within  the  application  of  Prov.  xxx. 
16 ;  and  if  she  were  as  wicked  as  Cleopatra, f  we  may  infer  she  had 
Mered  killed  ;$  and  finally,  in  despair — on  losing  iEneas,  and  not  find- 
ing herself  likely  to  have  white  children,  but  possibly  pledged  to 
marry  a  negro  prince  if  she  had  none — have  destroyed  herself,  like 
our  king's  sister,  and  Hercules  (or  Baal,  the  god  of  the  Tyrians  and 
Carthaginians)  who  burned  himself,  to  atone  for  some  great  crime  he 
had  committed,  seemingly  the  same  with  that  which  Ishmael  is  said 
to  have  committed  before  his  expulsion  from  his  father's  house,  ac- 
cording to  old  Asiatic  traditions. 

*  They  are,  no  doubt,  used  with  poetic  license,  but  this  only  goes  a  certain 
way.  It  does  not  allow  Virgil  to  create  a  character ;  it  allows  him  to  use  it 
within  certain  limits ;  and  as  Livy  the  historian  recognizes  his  placing  Bitias  in 
Carthage,  as  companion  toiEneas,  we  accept  the  fact  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
our  Mered. 

t  That  she  was  one  of  Cleopatra's  models  we  may  infer,  and,  like  other  ladies 
of  rank  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  may  have  killed  her  paramours  when  they 
were  in  the  way.  That  Dido  was  extremely  wicked,  and  tried  to  atone  for  her 
life  by  the  mode  of  her  death,  is  extremely  probable. 

%  The  end  of  the  parable  in  Prov.  vii.  1-23  clearly  implies  that  Mered,  the 
type  of  the  young  man  in  it,  was  murdered  by  a  strange  woman.  She  was 
not  our  heroine ;  but  Dido  may  have  been  the  strange  woman  referred  to, 
and,  as  such,  may  have  "struck  him  through  his  liver  with  a  dart." 
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3790  If  these  surmises  be  accepted,  we  thus  find  a  fit  end  for  our 
hero,  consistent  with  the  character  he  bears  in  our  Drama.  What 
became  of  the  heroine  of  our  tale  we  have  yet  to  discover ;  that  she 
educated  Moses  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyptian  court  of  the  time  is 
abundantly  manifest ;  but  how  she  lived,  or  when  and  where  she  died, 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  explain ;  but  we  live  in  hope  that  the  monu- 
ments of  Thothmes  III.,  or  of  his  son  Amenoph  II.,  or  Thothmes 
IV.,  may  yet  give  us  particulars,  or  such  facts  as  may  enable  us  to 
guess  at  her  history  after  her  marriage  with  Bitias,  or  Mered  the  ob- 
streperous. 

3791  Our  case  in  favour  of  the  original  integrity  of  the  story  of 
Rhampsinitus,  as  told  by  Herodotus,  may  be  here  closed.  It  has 
stood  the  tests  applied  to  it,  and  it  has  come  forth  as  a  genuine  frag- 
ment of  ancient  history  and  biography,  greatly  modified  by  parties, 
Hebrews,  and  Greeks,  and  Latins,  whose  interests,  fancies,  and  preju- 
dices lead  them  to  hide,  or  change  more  or  less  of  it,  or  modify  its 
facts  for  general  or  special  purposes.  In  Lower  Egypt  and  Syria,  the 
story  or  tradition  was  very  much  older  than  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
going  back,  as  our  case  proves,  to  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  when 
its  facts  really  happened.  In  Greece,  at  least  one  local  tradition  ex- 
isted— that  of  Trophonius,  which  being  much  older  than  the  period  of 
•Herodotus,  proves  that  this  story,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  had  been  dif- 
fused there,  and  hence,  probably,  the  reasons  why  Herodotus  gave  so 
much  space  to  this  narrative,  to  enable  the  inquisitive  Greeks  of  his  time 
to  trace  the  origin  of  one  of  their  popular  and  money-making  myths. 
Our  story  is  not  a  myth,  but,  like  many  modern  narratives  of  real 
facts,  has  been  taken  up  in  parts,  here  and  there,  by  parable  and 
story-makers,  as  its  materials  answered  their  views  and  fancies,  and 
been  so  modified,  to  fit  peculiar  and  local  circumstances,  that  it  has 
lost  its  integrity,  and  been  mistaken  by  casual  observers  for  those  par- 
tial recensions,  which,  with  itself,  have  been  one  and  all  erroneously 
considered  by  Dr.  Simson  and  others  as  specimens  of  original  human 
invention,  developing  themselves  in  many  places  and  times  from  no  be- 
ginnings, yet  consistently  with  local  customs,  &c. ;  leading  however  to 
one  common  original,  or  real  beginning,  which  we  hold  our  story  in  it3 
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Semetic  form,  as  we  have  developed  it  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
certainly  was ;  and,  as  such,  was  a  narrative  of  facts  which  the  Jews 
were  most  anxious  to  modify  or  deny  publicly,  in  all  ages,  so  that  it 
should  not  be  taken  by  the  Gentiles*  to  be  an  example  of  the  "wis- 
dom of  serpents,"  "idle  speaking,"  i.e.  Argive  talk,  which  the 
Hebrew  scholars  in  all  ages  seem  to  have  so  carefully  studied,  with 
the  view  of  deceiving  and  misleading  the  world. 

3792  It  may  be  asserted  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  exposing  the 
truth,  and  making  additions  to  our  materials,  to  complete  and  correct 
the  different  parts  of  our  story,  which  are  original  fragments;  but  we 
have  explained  how  this  was  necessary  to  dramatic  unity,  to  which 
alone  the  plots  and  counterplots  in  our  drama  apply,  like  other  recen- 
sions of  Herodotus' s  story.  That  is  to  be  found,  not  in  our  play  of 
"Pharaoh's  Daughter,"  but  in  the  "  Evidence,"  where  the  tradition 
told  to  Herodotus  in  Lower  Egypt  is  corrected  by  the  quotations  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  thus  changed  into  a  recovered  fragment  of 
real  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  History,  which  has  been  hitherto  disguised, 
or  hid  from  the  Gentiles,  by  Levitical  "Scribes,"  like  Josephus,  the 
Pharasee. 

*  In  the  note,  page  380,  we  omitted  to  state  a  fact  preserved  by  Procopias 
and  Suidas,  which  hears  upon  the  public  character  the  Hebrew  princes  of  the 
time  of  our  Mered  bore  amongst  the  Gentiles.  These  writers  inform  us  of  the 
existence  of  very  old  Phoenician  inscriptions,  which  gave  Joshua  a  title, 
translated  \»io-t>i£,  i.e.,  a  pirate.  This  title  we  have  ventured  to  give  our 
Mered,  judging  him  by  his  antecedents,  in  our  story,  and  the  circumstances 
stated  by  Virgil. 
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